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S this is the first issue of the Journan under the 

management of the newly-appointed staff, we may 

say to our readers that our main object will be to express 

with fidelity the spirit of the university, and reinain true 
to the broad principles that underlie its very existence. 

We shall endeavor, throughout, our term of office, to 
be moderate in our opinions, impartial in our judgments, 
and just with our opponents, always seeking to discover 
rather than distort the truth, 

Though not presnming to be journalists ourselves, we 
shall endeavor to keep free from what seems to us the 
most common vice of Canadian journalists, that is the 
Vice of immoderation—the vice of misrepresenting their 
own position and the position of their opponents, and 
thus losing sight of the truth. 

In order to guard against the Journat’s becoming a 
medium for the expression of the whims and fancies of 
any particular editor, the staff proposed that an editing 
committee should be appointed in place of an editor, but 
this proposal did not meet with the approval of the Alma 
Mater. An editor was therefore appointed, and at the 
same time, an editing committee, the members of which 
are equally responsible with the editor for whatever ap- 
pears in the columns of the JouryaL. To make the 
JOURNAL what it ought to be we ask the students, the 
graduates and the friends of Queen’s to lend us their sup- 
port, and hope that the general tone of the JourNAL may 
meet with their approval, - 

Tt is generally admitted that the conduct of the students 
in the gallery on the evening of University Day was, on 
the whole, very creditable. It is true that a small clique 
in the eastern end forgot at times that noise is not a 
criterion of cleverness and endeavored to overwhelin those 
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on a lower level with a flow of rather questionable wit. 
But the main body of the students behaved in’ an orderly 
and gentlemanly manner, especially while the adiresses 
were being delivered. his fact, we believe, was due 
principally to the systematic arrangement of the under- 
graduates in the gallery, and also to the fact that a 
muscular committee had been appointed to suppress un- 
necessary and unbecoming noise, and to deal summarily 
with those who acted in a disorderly manner. The truth 
is that in times past the unceasing racket has invariably 
been indulged in by the few, while the many have had to 
stand the blame ; it is time that the latter have risen in 
their might and established the reign of law and order. 

The singing, too, was more hearty and general than 
usual, and the songs were more varied, owing, no doubt, 
to the exertions of the musical committee who did its 
work thoroughly and well. 

Special praise is due to the freshmen who charmed their 
fellow students by their orderly behavior. We sincerely 
hope that they will continue to so conduct themselves and 
to subscribe for the JouRNAL at their earliest opportunity. 





When we sce a university establishing new depart- 
ments and dividing up the old ones we may rest assured 
that it isin a healthy condition, that it is growing and 
has the means wherewith to grow. Last year Queen’s 
divided the chair of History an? English Literature, <ap- 
pointing a new professor to the chair of English Litera- 
ture. This session again the division of labor has been 
carried still further by the separation of Mental from 
Moral Philosophy, and of Greek from Latin. Dy. Dyde, 
of New Brunswick University, has been appointed to 
the chair of Mental Philosophy, and John McNaughton 
to the chair of Greek Language and Literature. Queen’s 
is now in a position to compete favorably with any uni- 
versity in the Dominion, especially in the literary and 
philosophical departments. And we believe that a young 
and rapidly developing country like ours should first 
strengthen these departments, on account of their ten- 
dency to elevate and ennoble the national character. If 
a nation is to know the meaning of its own social and 
political institutions it must study them not in their 
isolation but in their relation to similar institutions of 
the past, and this can only be done through literature 
and philosophy, which are simply a record of the de- 
velopment of the human consciousness, and of the various 
modes in which it has sought expression. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that our universities should pay the 
greatest attention to the teaching of these subjects, for a 
nation which neglects them must always have a broken 
and imperfect conception of life and its institutions, 
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The Ontario Law School at Toronto is now in full 
swing and the learned Benchers are rubbing their hands 
in ecstatic satisfaction that such a desirable institution is 
now established with such an able staff of lecturers and 
such a large number of students, It is certainly a matter 
of congratulation that Ontario has at last a Law School, 
but we sincerely hope that the rules regarding the com- 
pulsory attendance of students at the lectures will under- 
go a certain amount of pruning and mo lification, for 
perfection is at yet, in our estimation, very far off. 

The principal objection that we have to urge is that 
graduates of universities studying law, under the existing 
regulations are compelled to spend all their tiine—except 
during the long vacation—in the school and are thus de- 
prived of anything more than the mere rudiments of 
office work. The result, of course, will inevitably be that 
such students, when at the end of three years they are 
called to the bar, will be abnormally efficient in theory 
but sadly ignorant in practice. We are not prepared to, nor 
indeed would we suggest a remedy for this very evident 
evil, but we hope that in the near future it will be so 
arranged that office work will occupy a more prominent 
place in the course than is now given to it. 

In the meantime we wish the newly established school 
all success, and we confidently expect that in a very short 
time it will be in the froat rank of the ecucational insti- 
tutions of America, 


se 
ok 
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Since our last issue one of Queen’s youngest and 
brightest sons has gone to his rest. In September last, 
Dr. W. G. Downing, who graduated from the Royal in 
- 188, carrying off among other honors the gold medal for 
general proficiency, passed away after a long and weary 
battle with consumption. —[t would be impossible for us 
to fully express our regret for such a great loss, for a 
more brilliant student, a more entertaining companion, a 
warmer friend and a more devoted christian has seldom 
left the walls of Queen’s. His influence during his course 
was far reaching and always told for good, and many of 
his fellow students have great cause to be thankful that 
they had an opportunity of meeting with him. He left 
us just as life seemed brightest, just as he was crossing 
the threshold of youth to take his part in the world’s 
struggle and now that he has fallen others are needed as 
courageous, a8 unselfish and as skilful as he, to take his 
place. : 

Our sincere sympathy is with those who have perhaps 
more reason to mourn his loss than we, but togéther we 
can rejoice in that we know he has passed from death 
unto life, from darkness unto everlasting light and glory. 

The Educational Monthly for October contains among 
other things a well-writen article oa ‘‘ Examinations in 
Colleges and Schools.” Its matter, however, is of a very 
questionable character. Although we cannot accept the 
present system of examinations in toto yet we must say 
that the abolition of written as well as of oral examina- 
tions is too sweeping achange, The chief reason for such 
a step urged by the writer of the above article is that 
they ‘‘injure the morals of the student,” inasmuch as 
there is ‘in no part of an undergraduate’s career so much 
duplicity, so much fraud, so much absolute theft, as 


during an examination.” But does the fault lie in the 
system as such or in some element of the system ? 

It is quite obvious from the article that the writer, 
despite his pessimistic views, would admit the effi- 
ciency of the present system if only the student would act 
honestly in the examination hall. But is not this dis- 
honesty on the part of the examinee mainly due to the 
carelessness of the presiding examiner ? 

Tvo often has a single professor presided over an ex- 
amination and quite frequently ‘thas he taken out a book 
and commenced to read,” or rather to nod, thus inviting 
the students to practice dishonesty instead of honesty. 
Surely it is not only the function of an examiner to set 
questions, read answers and attach values, but to see as 
far as possible that the students reproduce their answers 
and not merely transfer them. We venture to say that if 
every college examination were presided over by two or 
three sharp-eyed professors who would not only detect 
but punish the transgressor, then the number of those 
“who could cheat the most without being detected” 
would be reduced to a minimuin. 

For a long time past our susceptible hearts have been 
filled with a great and sincere compassion for those unfor- 
tunate members of the Alma Mater who from time to 
time, in the absence of the president, are called upon to 
take the chair and conduct its meetings. A man. in this 
position must have the patience of Job and the wisdom of 
Solomon to so rule as to preserve order and decorum, 
which we are sorry to say are often trampled most out- 
rageously in the dust. 

We do not mean to say that all or even most of the 
members of the society are responsible for this state of 
affairs, on the contrary we believe the sole responsibility 
rests upon the shoulders of comparatively few and some 
of these profess to know better. 

The remarks of some of the speakers are often very 
childish and would be amusing were they not out of place 
in such a gathering of professedly educated gentlemen, 
The sooner such boorish conduct is stopped the better it 
will be for all concerned. 

xe * End 

After a long delay and much wrangling successors have 
been appointed to the position held by the late Professor 
Young, in the department of Philosophy in the Provincial 
University. 

The opponents of the government say that the appoint- 
ment is a scheme to satisfy, not only the followers of the 
late professor, who want a man versed in the philosophy of 
the master, but also the leader of the Anti-J. esuits, who 
requires one versed in a philosophy that does net tend to 
weaken the foundation of what is called orthodox 
theology. ; . 

Whenever there is any provincial appointment to be 
made, there is always a great amount of contention and 
division of interest. In the case before us, we have an 
illustration of the factional spirit displayed on every such 
occasion, Here we have two men appointed to fill the 
position left vacant by the death of Dr. Young—men rep-. 
resenting two schools of philosophy, very different and 
almost directly opposed to each other in their fundamen- 
tal principles. Mr. Hume received training under Dr. 
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_Young, who was always opposed to the realistic phil- 
osophy of Dr. MeCosh whose disciple Mr. Baldwin is, and 
whose follower he is likely to be. 

Now what are we to infer from the action of the 
government in making these appointments? Evidently 
one of two things, either that the authorities of the 
government are entirely ignorant of the character of the 
different systems of philosophy and therefore incapable of 
making a choice in the matter, or that they threw aside 
all principle and appointed these men because they 
thought that by so doing they woud secure the greatest 
number of votes in the coming elections, 

What then is likely to be the -practical result of the 
teaching of these two diiferent systems of philosophy in 
the saine university? It is as follows: The student, in 
one hour, will be taught, that that object, for example, 

‘desk, is a thing-in-itself apart from thought, that object is 
reality ; then in the next hour, he will be taught that the 
same object is not a think-in-itself apart from its relations, 
which are relations for thought, but is constituted an 
object for thought only by an act of thought. Which ac- 
count is he to accept as the true one? If he is able (and 
about one atudent only out of a hundred is able) to work 

‘the question out, he is left in a very uncertain condition, 
without any solid ground on which to stand, and must 
necessarily assume a sceptical attitude towards everything. 

















LITERATURE. 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN UNIVERSITIES. 
BY PROF. CAPPON, 
Y subject to-night is the teaching of English in 
universities. Some seven or eight months ago it 
happened that an appointment was being made in this 
department in a neighboring university, and as a conse- 
quence the correspondence columns of the Toronto Mail 
were for a week or two filled with letters on the subject. 
Most of these letters enumerated the qualifications which, 
in the opinion of the writers, a university teacher of 
English ought to possess ; and I, being myself a univer- 
sity teacher of English, was filled with admiration, not 
unmixed at times with terror, to see the very liberal 
notions which these writers entertained regarding the 
acquirements of a professor of English, 

First—He should be a classical scholar, and have, been 
“bathed in the Thespian Springs,” and _‘‘co-sphered with 
Plato” long enough to have acquired something of that 
fine sense which the ancients possessed in art and litera- 
ture ; and this evidently, in the opinion of some, was the 
main thing, the thing to make sure of, I mean, the rest 
being to them more or less a matter of course. 

Seconp—He should be well acquainted, besides, with 
the languages and literatures of the great continental 
natious, France, Germany and Italy, for a knowledge of 
these was necessary in order to explain many important 
phenomena in English literature; and this rather, I 
could perceive, in the opinion of some, was the thing to 
wake sure of, : 

THIRD—He should be a philologist, and should know, 
besides modern French, German and Italian, the following 
languages, Old High German and Middle High German, 





Dutch, Danish, Icelandic, Moeso-CGothie, Anglo-Saxon, 
Scotch, a Celtic language, Cyrinie or Gaelic, and at least 
two provincial dialects of English. Such, or something 
very like it, was the list which one of the writers furnish- 
ed. Iam not sure about the Celtic language, but I am 
quite sure about the Scotch. This writer, I presumed, 
held strong views regarding the prominence which philo- 
logy ought to have in the teaching of English. Other 
correspondents said something about the teacher’s accent, 
one in particular requiring that it should he equally free 
from the American twang, the Canadian burr, (I think 
burr was the word) the Scotch drawl or the English lisp ; 
some made suggestions regarding the teaching of composi- 
tions ; some dropped remarks on style, on nationality, on 
a sympathetic temperament, on anything, in short, that 
occurred to them as a possible qualification or disqualifi- 
cation for the duties of this wonderful chair, 

I do no know how the authorities at the university of 
which I speak regarded this somewhat discordant volume 
of public upinion. Possibly, as the way of academic 
authorities is in such cases, they did not regard it at all, 
But to me, at least, this gratifying fact was evident, that 
most of the writers had a high sense of the importance— 
the growing importance—of the English department in 
our universities. That was the harmonious note in the 
otherwise discordant volume ; that was the meaning of 
the varied and almost conflicting acquirements demanded 
of the candidate for the chair of English. 

But it was evident also from the exaggerated in:port- 
ance which some of the writers gave to some special 
faculty and from the loose comprehensiveness of others 
who demanded with indiscriminating emphasis every pos- 
sible faculty and qualification, that public opinion as re- 
presented in these letters had no leading ideas on the 
subject. There was evidently no general agreement as to 
the relative importance of the varied attain ments required 
of the English teacher. 

What his chief duty is, and where consequently his 
main strength should be, especially if he be the single 
teacher of English in the university ; what, in short, is 
the true function of English in our universities, that 
fundamental question, it seemed to me, 
much considered by the writers, 


had not been 


PROF, FREEMAN’S OPINION, 

By way of illustrating the difficulties which surround 
this subject, I shall begin by quoting the opinion of an 
eminent English scholar, Mr. Freeman, professor of his. 
tory at Cambridge. Professor Freeman thinks that Eng- 
lish literature should not be taught in universities at all, 
because it does not deal with facts, but is a matter of pure 
taste and opinion, on which there is no agreement, and 
again, because, in his opinion, it cannot be taught 
(especially because it cannot be crammed,) and, lastly, 
because it cannot be examined upon. These are his own 
phrases as they appeared in his article on the subject in 
the Contemporary Review of October, 1889. 

The only things, in his opinion, which ought to be 
taught at universities are the historical study of the 
language in which the books taken in hand are written, 
and the comparative study of languages akin to it. That 
has, at all events, the merit of being a definite opinion 
about the function of English in our universities, Prof, 
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Freeman would severely restrict the study of English to 
the philological side, to the study of words, of vowel 
gradations, of the transmutation of consonants, of the low 
Latin ancestors of words in Milton and so forth. 

But when I add that Professor Freeman says further 
that ‘‘it is the business of a university to teach men the 
scholarly knowledge of languages, and that it is not its 
business to teach men their practical mastery,” you will 
begin to see the very doubtful principle which is implied 
in Professor Freeman’s view of university education, viz., 
that the practical relation of university studies to life is 
of no importance, or at least affords no test of their value. 
Now, the practical relation of a subject to life means not 
only its direct and immediate applicability to industry or 
work of any kind, but also the kind of mental and moral 
training which it is capable of giving with regard to lite 
in general, and Mr. Freeman shows great sagacity and 
executes a brilliant flank movement on his opponents 
when he altogether evades and suppresses this question of 
the relation of studies to life, and diverts the attention of 
his readers simply to the question—-which of the two sides 
of English, the philological or the literary, is the easier 
to teach, to cram and to examine upon ? 

Now, to-night, [ intend to say something on that side 
of the question which Professor Freeman has so shrewdly 
neglected, viz., the value of English literature as a prac- 
tical training for life; and surely, gentlemen, if we find 
certain departments of English especially valuable for 
this purpose, surely we are not to suppress them in our 
universities, even if they should be more difficult to teach 
and examine upon than other departments. For, how- 
ever it may be in an old country like England, where 
centres of art and literature outside the universities are 
strong and uumerous, we, here in Cunada, cannot afford 
to maintain institutions which are careless of the practical 
relations of their studies to life, both in the lower and 
higher sense of the words. 

Let us compare, then, the two sides of English as. a 
university subject from this point of view. 


PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE, 


Philology, Mr. Freeman proudly reminds us, is the 
study of facts. Very well, I would ask, what kind of 
facts is philology concerned with? What are the materials 
to which it directs the attention of the student? As 
everyone knows, these materials are the changes which 
words undergo during the growth of a language, such as 
inflectional decay, vowel gradation, trausmutution of con- 
sonants, etc. It is certainly very interesting, and it is 
certainly an essential part of a good education in English 
to know, for example, that the quiescent gh in such words 
as brought, thought or taught is all that is left to remind 
us of the ancient guttural sound of the % in the original 
Anglo-Saxon words. It is interesting, and, for the 
scholar, profitable to know that this was one of the many 
similar changes due to the dislike of the conquering Nor- 
mans for what they considered harsh Teutonic sounds ; 
it is interesting and profitable to know that the Scotch, 
less subject to Norman influences than the English, pre- 
served the old guttural sound in their language, and 
continued to say thocht, brocht, and soforth. More than 
all, perhaps it is interesting and profitable to know or to 


speculate upon the value of the tendencies thus introduced 
into the English language, though, at this level, I fear 
we aye no longer in that region of pure facts with which 
alone Mr. Freeman would have us. deal. 

All this IT say is interesting and by no means to be 
neglected in the-equipment of an English scholar. But I 
would not have the student confined to it. I even think 
it is not advisable to make this gide at all predominant 
in the education of the average student, because it is not 
the side of English education which has any important 
bearing on life, or which will greatly help the student 
wheu he goes forth into the world to win a place for him- 
self as a business man, or'a professional man, or sim ply as 
a man of intelligence and culture. It is a well-known 
fact, for instance, Mr. Freeman himself would hardly dis- 
pute it, that the philological knowledge of words contri- 
butes little or nothing to the power of using them. No 
one ever thinks of taking the writings of philologists as 
models of style. I think we may even go so far as to say 
that to turn the student’s attention mainly or altogether 
to the minute analysis of words would not only stunt the 
growth of his ideas but also his power of expressing them, 
For the true method of acquiring a command of language 
is by studying, not the insolated forms of words, but 
words taken in their connection with the ideas which they 
express. So that by concentrating the student's energies 
on the study of words taken in themselves you form a 
habit of mind which has no intimate relation to the real 
use of the book he reads, you train him op a line which 
leads him neither to a mastery of ideas, nor to a mastery 
of expression. 

And what would be the mental condition of the average 
student, if during the formative years of his youth his 
mind were to be directed mainly or altogether to the his- 
tory of vowel shiftings and the Low Latin ancestors of 
words in Milton? Could the student so trained be said 
to have received an education which, in any sense, was a 
preparation, an equipment for life, either in its higher or 
lower aspects? Such a man takes up, say, Bacon’s essays, 
and his eye lightens, his countenance brightens with the 
inward glow of thought, but not at somé wise sentence of 
the great master, not at some finely cut phrase which 
is a revelation of the living powers of language, but at 
some obsolete Latin formation which happens to be 
embalmed in the sentence. Surely, gentlemen, we are to 
test the value of a study by the value of the mental habit 
which it forms; surely the result of such a one-sided 
training would be to form a highly specialized habit of 
mind which might very well befit a professor of Middle 
Knglish or philology, but which can be acquired only at 
the risk of leaving uncultivated faculties of perception 
and judgment in a much more important region. Such a 
student has not been taught the practical use of language ; 
he has not been taught anything of the growth in charac- 
ter and ideas of the nation or race to which he belongs, of 
the long struggle its great writers and thinkers have had 
to express each for his age, from the author of the 
Beowulf to Robert Browning, its deepest thoughts about 
life and its problems. And if he is ignorant of this past 
he has no key to the present but is liable to misjudge all 
the higher phenomena of life, to be caught with crude no- 
velties in art and speculation, with theories that Bacon 
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wrote Shakespeare, or to believe that the local poet is on 
a level with Wordsworth or Byron. 

He has not even been taught the real use of books, or 
to appreciate the end for which they were written. He 
has been accustomed to regard them mainly as embalmiug 
by some happy accident, interesting examples of vowel 
shiftings and obsolete formations. 

No, gentlemen, in spite of Mr. Fieeman’s authority, I 
think we must seek for a larger and better conception of 
the function of the English department at our universities 
than that. I do not mean to disparage philology as a 
special form of scientific study, but I inean to say that it 
has no right to thrust itself into the place of the more im- 
portant sides of an English education. I consider that a 
philological course of study exhibiting the principal facts 
in the growth of the English language is an essential part 
of the scholar’s education, but I cannot admit that it is 
entitled to the sole, or even to the first, place in teaching 
of English at our universities. Such an idea could only 
arise in the minds of those who are ignorant where the 
true strength of culture lies. 

THE TRUE END OF HUMANISTIC STUDIES. 

When I see the tendency of some authorities at our 
universities to fall into this kind of error and mistake the 
high practical end of studies, I might be discouraged and 
depressed if I did not know how very steadily and unani- 
mously all the great writers and thinkers have marked 
and reprehended this fault in academic institutions. 

Here, for instance, is the voice of the great American 
thinker, Emerson, on the subject: ‘Lhe scholar may,” 
he says, in his oration on ‘Literary Ethics,’ ‘and does 
lose himself in schools, in words, becomes a pedant, yet 
when he comprehends his duties he above all men is a 
realist and converses with things. For the scholar is the 
student of the world, and of what worth the world is, and 
with what emphasis it accosts the soul of man, such is the 
worth, such is the call of the scholar.” 

That is put in Kmerson’s high transcendental style, but 
it seems to me to indicate very correctly the chief end of 
culture, and in particular, the main line on which the 
educational efforts of the university teacher in such de- 
partments as English literature and philosophy must be 
made In former days this liberal culture used to be de- 
rived mainly from the study of Latin and Greek at the 
universities, and these languages, with their literature, 
formed a very effective, an admirable means of culture as 
long as the attention of the student was concentrated upon 
them from his first year at the grammur school to his last 
year at the university. Those weie the days when an 
English statesman could quote to the House of Commons 
« passage from Juvenal or Homer, and the quotation 
would go to the hearts of three-fourths of the members. 
But in these days of ours, with optional courses in which 
the study of classics is reduced to a minimum or at most 
carried on for two or three years, this fine ideal of classical 
culture has become, for many of our students, impracti- 
cable. And in many cases, I fear, the student may not 
acquire such a mastery of the classical languages as to 
make them a more effective means than his native speech 
and his native literature for teaching him all the varied 
powers of language, the significance of style, the secret 
force of rhythm, the psychological relations between 


thought and expression, the development of literature as 
representing the character and intellectual life of a 
nation ; all this culture in which lies the key to the 
higher phenomena of history and life, the student will in 
many cases now acquire more naturally and more 
thoroughly from the study of English than from the study 
of foreign authors. And without this kind of culture he 
is a mere student of the letter, with no key to the spirit 
of the thing which he studies; he is that imperfect type 
of scholar of whom the noblest of the German poets has 
well said : . 

Nimmer labt ihn des Baumes Frucht den er muhsam erzichet. 

ORGANIZATION ON A COURSE IN LITERATURE. 


It is true there is considerable difficulty in organizing 
all this knowledge in an English course, considerable dif- 
ficulty in finding practical methods of teaching it, and 
lastly considerable difficulty in examining upon it. The 
whole subject is new and as yet only in a half organized 
condition. Thirty years ago all the English tanght in 
our universities whether on this or the other side of the 
Atlantic, consisted of a few lectures on rhetoric delivered 
by the professor of logic and perhaps the prescription of 
a prize poem at end of the session. Scholars, as 1 have 
explained, really got their literary culture mostly from 
the higher study of classics. 

But however difficult it may be, the tusk clearly lies 
before the English teacher of our time to organize this 
kind of culture into an English course. 

After having said so much I fear I should tax your 
patience too far were I to enter into a detailed account of 
the different branches of English and the methods by 
which they may be taught. I will not attempt that, but 
in place of it I will explain to you, as simply and as 
briefly as I can, what, in my opinion, are the leading 
lines for the study of English literature in our univer- 
sities. And I will begin with the most advanced stage 
of the course, as it is at that stage that the true end of 
studies is most easily perceived. Suppose, for example, 
that the subject chosen for a class of senior or advanéed 
students in English is Wordsworth. The ancient and 
approved method of treating such a subject was for the 
professor to transfer, or attenpt to transfer, his know- 
ledge of the subject to the students in a series of formal 
criticisms on a number of Wordsworth’s poems, prefaced, 
probably, by a brief account of the poet’s life. The 
whole style of treatment with its ridiculous attempt to 
embrace all Wordsworth’s life and work in a loose series 
of statements, to be memorized by the student, was 
evidently founded on the supposition that the student 
was never to read a line of Wordsworth for himself, and 
I suppose, in general, he honestly conformed to the sup- 
position. But it is evident that this mechanical trans- 
ference of the teacher’s knowledge, in a series of critical 
phrases, is of little or no use to the student. Probably 
he does not realize the value of criticisms on works which 
he has not read. At best an indolent receptivity of mind 
is required of him, instead of the energetic effort neces- 
sary to reach the real meaning of things. 


LINES OF HIGHER STUDY IN LITERATURE. 


Now, I am not going to lay down any hard and fast 
rules on this subject. Different authors ‘may require 


. 
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different methods of presentation to the student. There 
is an art here, partly literary, partly pedagogical, which 
a good teacher must possess, But, in general, we may 
say that in literature, just as in mathematics or physics, 
the teacher will find it expedient to take a problem and 
set his pupils to work on it. 

Suppose, for example, if his subject be Wordsworth, 
we take Jeffrey’s famous critique, Wordsworth’s Excur- 
sion, in the Edinburgh Review, and read that part to his 
pupils in which Jeffrey, after quoting one of the best 
passages in the Excursion, declares that its “forced and 
affected ecstasies” seem to him like the production of a 
man ‘‘ina raving fit.” The pissage to which Jeffrey 
refers contains lines now familiar to every student of 
literature, the lines describing the Scotch Pedlar’s early 
training amongst the natural scenery of his northern 


home :— 
“ His triangles -they were the stars of heaven, 


The silent sturs! Oft did he take delight 

To measure the altitude of some tall crag 

That is the eagle's birthplace, or some pesk 

Familiar with forgotten years, that shows 

Inscribed as with the silence of the thought, 

Upon its bleak and visionary sides 

The history of many a winter's storm, 

Or obscure records of the path of fire.” 

Wordsworth afterwards improved the passage by leav- 

ing out all but the first word of the fourth last line, but 
as it stands it sufficiently illustrates a remarkable and 
interesting phenomenon, viz , the subtle enlargement of 
the public mind, of the public consciousness which is 
effected by a great writer. For the general judgment of 
the reading public now stands so far ahead of Jeffrey as 
to regard his criticism of passages like this with wonder 
and scorn. Are we to conclude from this fact that Jeff. 
rey was a man of no literary judgment and an incompe- 
tent critic in general? By no means. Jeffrey, as any 
unprejudiced reader of his work may see, was a very able 
and acute critic, far abler and far better informed than 
nine-tenths of those who now speak contemptuously of 
his blunders regarding Wordsworth ; and yet it is true 
that almost every passage he selects as an example of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s ravings, and in particular almost 
every word or phrase he signalizes with italics for the 
contempt of the reader would now be considered as con- 
taining something very fine or to be at least a good speci- 
men of the Wordsworthian vein. The truth is that 
Jeffrey, acute as he was, was a critic of a type liable to 
be surprised by the evolution of new ideas and the con- 
sequent eyolution of a new phraseology to express them. 
Wordsworth was the expounder of a new and profounder 
conception of things, especially of nature, than had been 
current before his time, and one result was the evolution 
of a new phraseology, new figures of speech, new uses of 
words in which the poet sought to explain and embody 
this new conception. But to Jeffrey, trained in the less 
subtle and less philosophical phraseology of our earlier 
writers, such phrases as the ‘mighty stream of ten- 
dency,” or to “‘ transmute an agonizing sorrow,” or such 


outbursts as 
“Yet still uppermost 
Nature was at his heart as if he felt 
Though yet he knew not how, a wasting influence 
In ail things which from her gweet influence 
Might tend to wean him,” 


The evolution, I say, of such a phraseology, (I have 
taken Jeffrey’s own examples) came upon that able critic 
like & flood and washed him away. He struggled man- 
fully, the bulk of public opinion being at. first with him, 
made loud protests against ‘this sort of thing,” and 
although latterly as he felt that public opinion was leav- 
ing his side, he became doubtful and silent, he was never 
quite convinced that he was wrong. But his critiques on 
Wordsworth proved to be the grave of his reputation 
and his name has become a by-word. ‘ 

Here, then, is one leading line of research for the 
student of literature, viz., the growth of ideas and the 
consequent growth of expression represented by every 
great weiter. What is the meaning of this eulargement 
of ideas on the part of the public, of this growth of the 
national consciousness as we might call-it? Let the 
student, the advanced student of course, be set to work 
on that problem, which we might term the general or 
historical problem in the study of an author, and he will 
find he has got a subject of study as instructive, as defi- 
nite and as capable of scientific treatment as anything in 
history or political economy. 

And in such research he will be receiving a training of 
a highly practical kind, a training which will help him to 
judge much that he sees around him in the world, the 
force of ideas, their influence on life, the slow but sure 
evolution of opinions and standards of judgmeut,-all that 
constitutes, in short, the higher phenomena of life and 
society. 

And when I consider that in such an interesting fact 
as Jeffrey’s blunder regarding Wordsworth, that eminent 
authority, Mr. Freeman, would find -only a fresh proof 
that literature is only a matter of taste and opinion and 
would see nothing to study but an arbitrary and unmean- 
ing fluctuation of judgment, I am sorry to think how 
great must be the prejudice, or how deep the ignorance, 
on this subject, of the eminent Cambridge professor 
whomn I have named. 

Again, there is another main line of research for the 
literary student, which 1 may call the bioyraphical prob- 
lem. How did the writer—or let us take Wordsworth 
again as an example—how did Wordsworth come to ac- 
complish this great work of giving men wu new and pro- 
founder conception of things? What evidence is there in 
his writings or in other records of the growth of his con- 
ceptions, of the struggle, of the whole discipline, both of 
character and intellect, which he underwent, before he 
could systematize the new thoughts stirring within him, 
and bring them before the world in a clear shape? And 
here all the subtle relations which exist between charac- 
ter and intellect, between the moral nature of the man 
and the modes of thought and speech which he has de- 
veloped become the subject of the student's research, 

Thirdly, for I must now be very brief, there is the 
direct examination of the writer's thought, its predomi- 
nant qualities, its habitual points of view, its hidden _ 
bias, in general the principles which underlie the writer’s 
views of things. This criterion of thought, as I may call 
it in distinguishing it from the criterion of style, is of 
course of great importance in forming a critical literary 
judgment. It is true a certain amount of philosophical 
training is required for this, but it is the study of litera- 
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ture which gives or ought to give a specific training to 
the student and furnish him with specific methods for 
this kind of work. I have no time to give my own illus- 
trations here ; but you will find good examples of what 
I mean in such writings as Arnold’s essays on Joubert 
and Byron. I need not insist on the utility of a training 
in this direction. Noone who has ever seriously tried 
to estimate an author's work, a magazine article, or even 
the speech of a platform orator, but must acknowledge 
the value of the help which the study of literature and 
literary methods can give in such cases, 

These lines of study cannot, of course, be rightly 
separated, I merely indicate them as distinct, yet con- 
verging lines, in which the study of literature culminates. 
Examine, if you like, the work of any good critical 
writer, Arnold, Carlyle, Emerson, or Lowell, and you 
will find that the plan of it implies at least these three 
lines of study. And from this point of view you will see 
what I mean when I say that the study of literature is 
in a great measure the study of life, and is therefore a 
highly practical and instructive study, It strives direct- 
ly after that ideal of the scholar to which the wise 
American philosopher from whom I have already quoted, 
beckons us: ‘ For the scholar is the student of the world 
and of what worth the world is, and with what emphasis 
it accosta the soul of man, such is the worth, such is the 
eall of the scholar,” 

PRELIMINARY STHETIC TRAINING. 

But these Jines of study are on the whole suitable only 
for the senior student. For the junior there is required 
a preliminary training on the wzsthetical side of literature. 
That is, he must be made as familiar as possible with the 
nature and varied powers of language us a medium of 
expression, with the nature of rhythms, with typical 
forms of literature and their characteristics such as the 
drama, epic and lyric verse, historical narrative and so 
forth, the ultimate meaning of these forms being a ques- 
tion which comes up for consideration at a more advanced 
stage, in studying, say, such writers as Browning and 
Carlyle. 

. Some of the knowledge acquired in this stage is of a 
merely formal kind, such as the classification of words 
and phrases into figures of speech and most of what used 
to be called rhetoric. Nevertheless I venture to say that 
a good deal of it has a higher educational value than 
much that is learned under the name of etymology or 
philology. It is for instance not only a fine element in 
culture, but a highly practical one to be able to distin- 
guish a good rhythm, in prose or Poetry, from a feeble 
or merely pretentious one, or a genuine force of style, 
(the authentic note of the man’s character, as Buffon’s 
epigram tells us) from a false or affected brilliancy ; to 
know the difference, for example, in rhythmical value 
and quality between such lines as these from Macaulay :— 


“Now, by your children’s cradles, now by your father’s graves, 
Be men to-day, Quirites, or be forever slaves! 


And such lines as these from Shakespeare :— 


“T know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the noddirg violet grows,” 


and to know the difference expresses all the distance be- 
tween Macaulay and Shakespeare. 


I had intended to say something here on the subject of 
rhetoric and composition, but I fear I have already taken 
up as much of your time as I have right to do, Perhaps, 
also, I had better not overload my theme, which was to 
show the place of English literature amongst university 
studies and the practical value of the culture which may 
be derived from it. 

I believe that the view I have taken of the study of 
English is the practical and profitable one for us, prac- 
tical and profitable in the higher, as well as in the lower, 
sense of the words. I know that I have omitted much 
that I onght to have sail, but I hope I have said enough 
to show that the study of literature is pre-eminently a 
study which helps to form the judgment of the scholar 
and to give him that mastery of ideas, that knowledge of 
what has been best done and thought in the world which 
so good a judge as the late Mathew Arnold declared to 
be the essence of culture. 

Of late years a narrow specialism has crept into our 
educational work, but you will find that while that may 
be the practical and valuable side of the physical sciences, 
it is never the valuable side of what may be called 
humanistic studies. There education has stil! its ampler 
meaning, has still the meaning which it had long ago for 
Dante when he spoke tenderly of his old master Brunetto 
Latini as one who had taught him how man becomes a 
part of the eternal come l'uom s’eterna. And if you can 
find the meaning of thesé words of Dante from a mere 
philological inspection of them, I will he content to give 
up Shakespeare and Wordsworth, and teach Maetzner’s 
doctrine of word and Skeat’s scheme of vowel shiftings, 
and these alone, for the rest of my life. But in the em- 
phatic and scarcely less famous words of a later Italian, 
Si no,.no* If not, no. . 

Our space does not permit of more than passing notice 
of the excellent addresses given by Dr. Smith-Shortt, 
representative of the Women’s Medical College; by Dr. 
Gibson, representative of the Royal ; by Dr. Dyde, of the 
University of New Brunswick, on his installation to the 
chair of Mental Philosophy. 

* Mazzini’s letter to King Charles Albert of Sardinia. 








COLLEGE News. 


Y.M. CLA. 

HE Annual Reception for the freshmen, held on the 

evening of October 18th, passed off very pleasantly 
again, Convocation Hall being comfortably filled with 
Y. M. C. A. members, some of the professors, the fresh- 
men, and city friends in large numbers, who kindly came 
to welcome to their homes and churches those strangers 
from different parts of our Dominion who had come for 
the first time to register as sons and daughters of Queen’s, 
Singing, readings and addresses enlivened the evening, 
and the social part of the entertainment wag heariily 
entered into and evidently enjoyed by not a few. Messrs. 
J. Millar and A. Gandier, the respective presidents of 
the Arts and Medical Associations, gave brief but manly 
addresses. Prof. Marshall gave an interesting lecturette 
on Physics. Our respected Principal also gave appro- 
priate and timely words of counsel to the new students 
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who had come among us. From remarks made we be- 
lieve the freshmen highly appreciated the whole evening’s 
proceedings. The members of the Association heartily 
extend their thanks to their city friends for their generous 
support on this as on all previous occasions. 

The work proper of the Association continues to be 
steady and progressive. The first prayer meeting of the 
session was held on the evening of October 18th, with a 
good attendance. The president, Mr. J. Millar, taking 
for his subject ‘‘Reunion,” spoke fitting words of welcome 
and encouragement to those of us who had come ty labor 
together for the college term. The Friday meetings are 
largely attended, the freshmeu being well represented. 
Among the new students are no doubt many who will 
prove influential and active members. Let us unite to- 
gether, fellow-students, and get good from these prayer 
meeciings. Let us try and find time amid the press and 
toil of college studies for the higher interests of the soul. 
Let us seek to cultivate the spiritual as well as the 
physical and intellectual parts of our nature, that we 
may become true and thorough men. In these meetings 
we will have cur moral convictions widened and strength- 
ened, and will be better fitted for all the duties incident 

. to college life. 





ROYAL COLLEGE NOTES. 


Our museum has been enriched by a number of valuable 
morbid specimens, casts and plates during the past year. 


We are glad to be able to chronicle the improvements 
made by the medical faculty during the past summer in 
our building. The old gymnasium was rooted ont and 
the commodious room fitted up as a Pathological and 
Histological library, with all the modern improvements 
and conveniences for pursuing the practical study of 
those most important branches of medical science. 


Dr. Henderson has been appointed to the new chair 
of Pathology and will no doubt make it doubly interest- 
ing to the class. We would like to see another very 
essential class established and that is one for the study of 
Urinalysis. With all the advantages our new laboratory 
affords, such a class might be made a valuable adjunct to 
the facilities enjoyed by the students of the Royal for a 
complete practical medical education. 


The improvements made in the lecture rooms are very 
highly appreciated by the students, and this is emphasiz- 
ed by the fact that up to date not a single specimen of 
handicraft in the way of carving devices or names is to be 
observed on the new seats. And this is not a slight proof 
of the boys’ appreciation either, for it seems to us quite 
natural, at least it did when we were freshmen, that 
every new comer should add his name or mark to the 
many that already adorned desks, seats and walls. Then 
the gradual dissolution of the furniture under such a 
process was not to be- wondered at, considering that some 
forgot to stop when they had finished their names and 
possible dates of graduation, making additions thereto, 
designated by the professor of Surgery as ‘‘solutions of 
continuity.” Our Den also shows the hand of improve- 
ment, which we hope may be further manifested, say, 
in the matter of furnishing it more thoroughly, 


- canary.” 


- PERSONALS. 

J.H. Mills, B.A., 89, has secured a good position in 
Niagara High School, : 

A. Gandier, ’90, carried off the medal for high jumping 
at the Varsity sports, 

G. F. Bradley, ’90, was our representative at the 
Trinity University dinner Oct. 22. 

KE. H. Russell, B.A., is in New York training his 
We wish him success. 

Mr, Jas, A. Roddick, by close application to study, has 
so impaired his health as to’ necessitate a rest from study 
fora time. We hope he will soon be well again. 

Mr. D. Strachan, B.A., '89, is with us again. His voice 
has a tuneful ring as of yore, and singing between classes 
is reviving in the halls. Dan’s musical enthusiasm is 
infectious, ; 

Dr. F. H. Koyle, who is now a fellow of the Mass. 
Medical Society and also a member of the American 
Medical Association, was appointed President of the 
Lowell Scientitic and Industrial Society. 

Mr. R. E. Knowles, ’90, was presented with a beauti- 
ful solid gold hunting case watch and address by his 
congregation at Cedar Hill, Cadboro, B.C., Oct. 16, ’89. 
We are told he was much overcome, but pulled through. 


/ DIVINITY HALL. 

R. J. Hunter, after spending a year in Princeton, hag 
gone back to Knox. 

The class of ‘39 have nearly all found abiding places 
and are comfortably settled over’ well-pleased congrega- 
tions, 

Divinity Hall opens with bright prospects. The larg- 
est class for many years enters this session and seems to 
attack Butler and Hodge with unusual enthusiasm. 

Most of the Theologues have returned from their fields, 
R. Sturgeon, B.A., and J. A. McDonald, B.A., are 
among the missing ones, but we think they will soon be 


back, for 
“While the lamp holds out to burn,” etc, 


It may be interesting to know that the congregation of 
Boston church are building for their pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Milne, B.A., a beautiful manse. If all we hear of James 
be true, it won’t be long. 

We are sorry to hear that Thomas R. Scott, B.A., 
though much improved in health, is still unable to take 
up work. We hope in another year he will be entirely 
recovered, We were glad to receive a visit from him in 
the Hall this week. 


The spirit of unrest which at the present time pervades 
all classes of society seems to have breathed upon even 
Divinity students. J, A, Cosgrove, BA., and W. H. 
Cornett, B.A., have gone to Edinburg to take their last 
year in theology; D. G. McPhail is taking his firat year 
in Knox, and J. P, Falconer is at Pine Hill. 

Changes are good, and our senate very wisely offers 
inducements to graduates to take an extra course in some 
foreign institution, but this matter of running from one 
place to another during one’s regular course does not 
recominend itself to us, Weare not personal at all, but 
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only speaking of the general principles, for when subjects 
are taken up in a systematic way and extend over three 
sessions, what good can a nan receive during one session 
alone ? Foreign colleges sound loud, but we cannot be 
accused of boasting when we say that Queen’s offers as 
good a training and as orthodox theology as Princeton or 
even Edinburg. 

The matriculation examinations have ceased to be a 
‘walk over” for four or five students, who were content 
to divide the same number of scholarships amongst them. 
This year the competition was keen, there being no fewer 
than eleven struggling for the ‘tgold that perisheth.” 
The successful ones were : 

1. David S. Dow, $L00—D. R. Drummond, B.A. 
Buchan No. 1, $80-—James Binnie, B.A. 

. Buchan No. 2, $70-—R. M. Phalen, B.A. 
Dominion, $70—John Sharp. « 

Buchan No, 3, $60—Joha A, Sinelair. 

. McIntyre, $20—Alf. Fitzpatrick, B.A. 


wt 


oom 


COLLEGE NOTES. 
We have at last got our much-needed cinder path. 
As usual the collector of 10 and 50 cent pieces is around. 
Everybody seemed to enjoy themselves at the Fresh- 
men’s reception. 
Quite a number of students aceempanied the football 
teain to Ottawa. 


All the students seem to be taking great interest in 
football this year. 


Prof. Marshall has a new assistant. We have not as 


yet learned his name. 

(Ve have a new boiler room, and John says we will not 
complain of the cold this winter. . 

It is a noticeable fact that there are a few youths in 
College this year having a sort of ‘*I-want-to-see-ma” 
expression. 


“You may not believe it, but it’s so.” The curators 
of the Reading room have actually got all the pictures 
hung up. We must say that we admire their taste, but 
hope they will not be long in getting the proper dates 
under the respective pictures. 





COLLEGE SPORTS. — 





OTTAWA vs. QUEEN’S. 


HE football match between Ottawa College and 

Queen’s University resulted in a victory for the 
former by a score of eleven to nine, The match was for 
the championship cup, held by Ottawa College for some 
time. The game was played on the Ottawa College Club’s 
grounds. Over three hundred Ottawa College students 
were on the field to encourage their team. Queen’s also 
had a large number of supporters. If they were not as 
many in numbers, yet, when it came toa yell, Queen’s 
could be heard above the Ottawa’s friends, Queen’s, on 
taking the field, had the wind in her favor, but it was 
not blowing very strong. As 890n as the ball was kicked 
off Ottawa team made a rush, but Queen’s stood their 


ground and immediately returned the swing and made a 
rouge. The play then for a few moments turned to the 
centre of the field until Queen’s made a rush and secured 
a touch-down without a try. Queen's now had five points 
within ten minutes while their opponents had failed to 
getany. Neither side scored during the rest of the first 
half of the game, but Queen’s kept the ball near the Ot- 
tawa’s goal posts. When the teams weut on the field 
again Ottawa made four rouges in close succession, Guil- 
lette doing some fine kicking for the home team. The 
Queen’s team made brilliant plays and secured a touch- 
down. A try for goal was kicked, but as the ball had to 
be kicked from an angle and the wind against it the boys 
did uot secure a goal. The score now stood nine to four 
in Queen’s favor, This was the standing of both teams 
until ten minutes before time was called, (ruillette, of 
Ottawa College, got the ball and kicked it from centre 
field towards the goal. It struck the posts and bounced 
back. Two of the Ottawa team, on the off side who-had 
no right whatever to touch the ball, carried it behind the 
goal. Queen’s objected, but the referee said that the 
ball had touched one of Queen’s men, He was mistaken 
in this. Ottawa then tried a kick and got it, followed 
by a rouge, adding six to their score and putting them 
ahead by two points. After this the Ottawa College team 
killed time by throwing the ball out of touch every op- 
portunity they got. Such acts are considered low in 
football playing. Leo Phelan acted as captain for Queen’s 
and played a rattling fine game. H. Pirie made three 
of the prettiest running kicks ever seen, Smellie and 
Parkyn were two of the stand-byes and never missed an 
opportunity of doing excellent work. The spectators, 
outside of the Ottawa College students, were in favor of 
Queen’s. They allowed that Queen’s could outplay Ottawa, 

The freedom of the Ottawa Club was extended to the 
Queen’s men. At a supper tendered them there, J. 
Johnson, of the Citizen, toasted ‘Principal Grant and 
Queen’s University,” dwelling with delight on former 
associations in Kingston with -the staff of Queen’s, .4he 
pressmen and the citizens. Rev, C, J. Cameron, A.M., 
replied. He said the team was representative of the 
feeling at Queen’s. There were men from all the affi- 
liated colleges, besides Protestants and Roman catholics. 
Another spread occurred at the Russell House, with 
hearty speeches and responses, 

The Toronto University club has cancelled its date for 
Saturday next so as to allow Queen’s to meet Ottawa 
College again, ‘“‘and wipe them out” as they did on 
Saturday had right prevailed. 





A QUESTIONABLE DECISION. 
Toronto Empire. 


Gaudet returned the ball from the kick-off with a long 
punt, and here Queen’s hard luck came in. All the men 
were off side and Farrell and Pirie were waiting to catch 
the ball, when it rebounded from the goal post, and Me- 
Donald catching it, it went over the line. He was cer- 
tainly off side, but he was allowed a try, and Guillette 
converted it into a goal, making the score: Ottawa Col- 
lege, 11 ; Queen’s, 9. 

The Queen’s team were both stronger and faster than 
the College and played good football. Their whole team 
played well. Pirie behind, with running and kicking, 
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was a team in himself, and Smellie, White and Parkyn 
ably assisted him. Phelan, Marquis and Gandier were 
grand forwards, and another match will likely tell a dif- 
ferent tale, as but for the extremely lucky, to say the 
least, piece of play of McDonald, they had the game won. 
Guillette played too close to the scrimmage, and was 
checked too hard to be able to get in his runs and kicks. 
McDonald, the giant, the terror of most teams, met his 

. match in Marquis, and the other big men were equally 
weli looked after, rendering the College rush ineffectual 
to a great extent. 

“Queen’s College, Kingston, will send a team to Ottawa 
College to-morrow to learn a few points from the cham- 
pions,”—Toronto Globe. Take it all back; Queen’s to- 
day taught the Ottawa College team many points about 
football. 7 





WITH THE BOYS AT BROCKVILLE. 


The scene about Hanley’s ticket office at noon on 
Saturday was lively. The platform and strects were 
crowded with students and citizens, about to take advan- 
tage of the cheap trip to the football match at Biock ville. 
There were over 300 Queen’s boys, every one of whom 
sported the college colors, and before the tiain started, 
the decorations were divided up and everyhody—from the 
Mayor to the genial Tom Hanley bhimself—had his little 
drab of gold, cardinal and blue. Some of the university 
professors, a number from the Royal, officers and promi- 
nent citizens mingled with the crowd, and a jolly crowd 
they were when they boarded the train. And what a trip 
that was! College songs and jokes filled the air, every 
station was serenaded and a bugle blast was heard at in- 
tervals. Brockville must have wondered what struck the 
town. Marching up the main street—those who were 
forced to waik—they sung their glees and made lots of 
noise. At the match their presence was soon felt, in the 
rounds of cheers which went up for Queen’s. Graduates 
from the good old halls had swarmed in from all points. 
There was one who had been in the first Queen’s Rugby 
team, another who had foregone an important engage- 
ment and held himself three weeks to see the Queen’s and 
Ottawa College tussle, others who had come down on the 
same train with the enemy; in fact, Queen’s men were 
everywhere. Judge Macdonald, with the ribbon on his 
lapel, shouted ‘‘Queen’s !” like a school-boy when our lads 
swooped down the field ; J. J. Bell, M.A., hopped around 
here and there, and wanted to know ‘“‘what that vount- 
ed?” or “who was ahead now ?” while Dr. Nimmo is said 
to have had both hands and his hat up on the game. It 
was a caution to see one of the Royal’s gallant Prof’s offer 
$100 on Queen’s when he thought he had a sure thing, 
and there was lots of fun with the enthusiastic citizens, 
who whooped it up for Queen’s and wondered all the time 
if they got in their whoop at the proper moment. But 
the reaction was severe. When the “ups” became the 
“downs,” and the championship cup faded in the dim dis- 
tance, thoughts of the big time ahead vanished like a 
dream ; the boys piked towards town and talked of the 
weather; didn’t take much refreshment—weren’t hungry ; 
and when on the train once more, smoked very hard all 
the way home. 


THE GAME, 


Thg game was called for 2.30 o’clock, and shortly after 
that hour, there was quite a large crowd upon the 
grounds, including about 300 from the Capital wearing 
garnet and grey: ribbons and headed by a dozen priests 
from the Ottawa College, about 75 Kingstonians and a 
couple of hundred towns-people. The excursion bearing 
the Queen’s supporters had not arrived, and consequently 
the ‘Rah! Rah ! ’Rah !” of the College boys was heard 
over everything else. The Queen’s team was similar to 
that which played the previous Saturday, except that 
Phelan, who was disabldéd, was replaced by J. Farrell, 
who joined the forwards. The champions substituted 
Clarke for B. Murphy, who acted as spare man The 
teams were :— 

Queey’s—Back, Parkyn; Half-backs, Pirie and H. 
Farrell ; Quarter, Smellie; Scrimmage, Marquis Grant 
and Cameron ; Forwards, White (captain) Rankin, Ech- 
lin, J. Farrell, Ross, Morgan, Gandier and McCammon. 

Orrawa CouLece—Back, Paradis; Half-backs, J. 
Murphy, Cormier ; Quarter, Guillette; Forwards, Clarke, 
Fitzpatrick, McCauley, Lebrecque, Hillman, McDonald, 
Curran, Masson, McDougall, Chatelain, C. McDougall, 

Mr. J. Pardee field captained the Quecn’s men in fine 
style. Mr. Campbell perfurmed similar service for the 
Ottawa College most satisfactorily, while Mr. R. Camp- 
bell, of the Montreal club, acted as referee. ~ 

Ottawa won the toss and chose the eastern goal, kicking 
down an irregular hill, Queen’s kicked off. For the first 
quarter the ball courted the champions’ 25 line con- 
tinually, Pirie sending it back every time it vame within 
reach. The scrimmaging was close, but Smellie soon had 
it out and passed to Pirie, who made a good run, but was 
overturned by an Ottawa man in pretty rough style. Tho 
tackler was soon on his back, however, with another who 
came to his rescue beside him, and it looked for a while 
as if there would be some gore, but the ball was put in 
play and the affair was soon forgotten. Shortly after, 
Paradis, hard pressed, was forced to rouge. — First blood 
for Queen’s Guillette kicked off and ‘play was lively for 
a while, when some cheering was heard and 400 students 
and friends of good old Queen’s marched on the grounds, 
The ‘*’Rah! Rah!” was somewhat suppressed, and 
vociferous yells of ‘‘Queen’s !” everywhere filled the air, 
The ball had been kicked into touch and from the throw 
out Smellie obtained a free kick, which was returned, but 
once more sent back by Pirie into touch. From the line, 
the Smellie-Pirie combination once more grabbed it and 
Pirie sent it flying over the Ottawa goal line. Murphy 
received it with open arms, but, being rattled, made his 
mark instead of rouging.. Echlin embraced him violently 
before he could change his mind, and losing the ball, 
Echlin fell on it, securing 4 touch without the try—but 
why without none but the referee could determine. 5-0 
for Queen’s. 

Guillette kicked off. Pirie returned into touch. Being 
passed out, H. Farrell gave it a fine drive into touch, very 
near the enemy’s goal line. From the throw out it was 
soon over the chalk where Clarke rouged—6-0. Guillette’s 
kick off brought it half way up where there were some: 
scrimmages. Being passed out, McDougall got it and was 
tackled by Pirie. From this scrimmage Ottawa was al- 
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lowed a free kick, a ruling which several times subse- 
quently went against Queen’s for kneeling in the scrim- 
mage, though it was difficult to see that they erred in that 
respect more than their opponents. 

y A FIGHT FOR THE BALL, 

Several scrimmages followed, Lebrecque and Hillman 
being conspicuous for Ottawa in the wings. At length 
Pirie got in a kick and Guillette marked and sent it into 
touch in Queen’s territory. Marquis relieved the tension 
a little, but the Ottawa scrimmage was firm. Pirie, how- 
ever, came to the rescue, and the supporters of Queen’s 
breathed freely again when they saw the ball flying away 
into touch, From the line out Lebrecque obtained the 
ball, but was so severely tackled that his respiratory 
powers were somewhat paralyzed. Half time was then 
announced : 
A BRIEF BREATHING \SPELL, 

On the resuinption of play, Parkyn returned Guillette’s 
kick, and after some desultory passes, there were a series 
of scrimmages, in which Ottawa College seemed equally 
as strong as the Queen’s trio, and in which Smellie, at 
quarter, played in great form, to the delight of his numer- 
ous admirers on the field. Out of the medee it was passed 
to Guillette, who was tackled and passed to a comrade, 
who transferred the scene of battle across the field. Here 
another scrimmage occurred, from which Smellie secured 
the leather and passed to Pirie who kicked away down to 
the Ottawa back. Paradis fumbled the ball and went into 
touch. From the throw out, it again came in contract 
with Pirie’s foot and sailed clear behind the champion’s 
goal line, 
with a slight lead, reached it first and kicked over a high 
fence into an adjoining field. A Queen’s man scaled the 
fence like a cat and got the ball, but only a rouge was 
allowed. 7-0. ' 

Guillette kicked off, and there was some beautiful kick- 
ing between the backs, Echlin and Smellie also taking 
part. From touch near Ottawa College goal line, a long 
throw was made. Pirie tacked in fine shape, but was 
bably hurt in the leg and time was.called. On resuming, 
the referee allowed Ottawa College a free kick again, but 
Pirie returned. Here Lebrecque went off, and B. Murphy 
filled his place. From the scrimmage Smellie got it and 
kicked into touch-in-goal. 8-0. Ottawa’s off side play 
gave Queen’s a free kick and Smellie sent it into towch. 
In the subsequent scrimmaging and lining out, Marquis 
showed up well. It was passed out to Guillette, but the 
tackling he got must have shivered his timbers, and the 
ball was next seen travelling rapidly towards Ottawas 
goal, near which C, Murphy fell on it-—just as the Queen’s 
forwards fell on him—and saved a score. Some scrim- 
mages followed and, of course, Ottawa College was given 
a free. . It will be noticed, en passant, that all these gifts’ 
froin the referee fell to the share of Ottawa College, not- 
withstanding that, as Mr. Pardee pointed out, they were 
as often on the ball as our men. The referee certainly 
threatened several times to give a free kick to Queen’s 
if the Ottawa scrimmagers did not give up lying on the 
ball, but his threats availed naught to Queen’s. The 
peerless forwards of Queen’s check-mated that free kick, 
though, and ina jiffy had the sphere in touch-in-goal. 
9-0. 


The forwards dashed after it, but Paradis, - 


Only about fifteen minutes now remained and some 
rapid play was seen. Everybody, however, thought the 
result a foregone conclusion, so much so that bets on 
Queen's went begging. But the champions were playing 
well, Cormier, Clarke, Murphy J. and Chatelain being 
conspicuous, while Queen’s still played with the dash 
that characterized them throughout. Finally, Parkyn 
got the ball into touch, laying out Chatelain by the way. 
From the line out the inevitable scrimmage ensued. It 
was Ottawa’s ball. The referce’s whistle called the 
players back to where he stood, ordering the Queen’s 
scrimmage formed up. This was the referse’s most start- 
ling procedure. Queen’s formed as ordered, but the Col- 
lege men with the ball put it down fully two yards away, 
and dribbled it off; and before one could realize it, the 
ball was bounding towards Parkyn, who stood near the 
goal posts. Everybody thought, of course, that it had to 
zo back, but meanwhile it skipped past Parkyn. Me- 
Donald fell on it. Expostnlations were useless, the re- 
feree gave Ottuwaa try, and Guillette tapped the goal 
with precision, 9-6, 

This reverse, accompanied by a crowding over all the 
lines, rattled Queen’s, but put new life into the Ottawa 
College team, who played with renewed vigor. The kick 
off was sharply returned, and a very short interval suf- 
ficed to add another point to the Ottawa score, the ball 
going into touch in goal. 9-7. Ottawa’s supporters went 
wild with delight and the Queen’s contingent were vor- 
respondingly depressed. 

Smellie kicked off and College marked. Some scrim- 
maging fallowed, when Rankin did fine work. The usual 
free kick for Ottawa College came in handy just then, 
and it went into touch near Queen’s 25. From the line 
out it was passed to Pirie, who missed it and was tackled. 
A yelling mob covered all that end of the grounds, and 
the scrimmage was nothing but a wild scramble, from 
which the Ottawa forwards kicked the ball onward into 
Parkyn’s domain, Parkyn failed to fall on it or get it 
out, so Masson relieved him of fhe trouble and securél 
another try. 11-9. The field was in great commotion 
now, and the players were invisible in the crowd. Ot- 
tawa men hugged one another and danced about in 
ecstasies, people yelled for the score, and the Queen’s 
fellows were pretty well done up. After some minutes, 
Guillette tried the goal but missed. The few concluding 
minutes of play were uninteresting, except for a few 
splendid kicks by Pirie, and the battle ended in a perfect 
pandemonium, in which the Ottawa College men could 
scarcely contain themselves. 

NOTES. 


Tt was evident to the most casual observer that Queen’s 
outplayed Ottawa College at every point, and that the 
latter only saved the championship at the last moment 
by the greatest piece of good luck that has ever failen to 
the lot of any football team. A careful analysis of the 
defeat sustained by the Queen’s team shows it to be due 
to two factors, the stupidity of the referee and our boys’ 
over-confidence. The referee completely lost his head, 
to put the mildest construction on his decisions. He 
gave no less than seven free kicks, and so rattled was he 
that one free kick claimed by Queen’s and allowed by 
Ottawa he gave to Ottawa. He allowed Echlin only a 
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try (4 points) while he allowed Ottawa to kick a goal (6 
points) froth a touch-down ten times more questionable. 
He allowed the game to proceed over time, during which 
he allowed a touch down and consequent goal kick, not- 
withstanding that one of Queen’s men (McCammon) was on 
the ball first and that a most palpable foul had just been 
made by Ottuwa and claimed by Queen’s. In short he 
gave the game to Ottawa after the latter's field captain 
had left the feld in disgust. The association should see 
that a man who can keep his head, to say the least, re- 
ferees the next game. But in spite of the referee and in 
spite of all the Ottawa College team could have done, 
Queen’s would have won had they been less confident and 
had they played a safe game after they had secured their 
nine points to nothing. 

Pirie did some great Work, and his coup de grace—a 
splendid kick ‘‘on the fly,” was loudly cheered, 

Smellie’s brilliant play throughout made him the favor- 
ite of the field. 

Many found fault with the referee, of whom an Ottawa 
man said: ‘‘Well, if Queen’s had the referee last Satur- 
day, we have him to-day.” 


The forwards—every man of them —did yeoman ser- 
vice, though the scrimmage had not so easy a time as 
they had in Ottawa. For Ottawa College the backs were 
the stars, and Paradis, as usual, save:l their bacon more 
than once. 

The thanks of all who are proud of the excellent play 
of Queen’s men at both games are due to Mr. Pardee, 
who so well performed the duties of field captain on both 
occasions, 


ANNUAL SPORTS. 


Great interest was taken in the College sports this year. 
In the strife for the mastery the following were success- 
ful in the different events :— 

1. Hop, step and jump—D, Cameron (’92), 38 ft. 10 in. 
2, Throwing heavy hammer—D. Cameron (’92), 72 ft. 
10 in. 
3, Mile race—A, Cunningham ('91), 5 min. 32 sec. 
*4, Running broad jump--A, Gandier (’99), 18 ft. 5 in. 
5. Putting light shot—D. Cameron (’92), 29 ft. 3 in. 
6. Putting heavy shot—D, Cameron (’92), 23 ft. 74 in. 
7. 100 yards race—A. Gandier (’90), 114 sec. 
8. Kicking football—T, Ross (’97), 121 feet. 

*9. 220 yards race~-Cadet Morris, R.M.C., 254 sce 

10, Running high jump—D. Cameron (92), 5 ft. 3. in, 

lt. % mile race—A. Cunningham (’91), I min, 4 sec 

12. Pole vault—J, Binnie (89), 8 ft. 4 ia. 

13. 120 yards hurdle raee—D. Cameron (’92). 

“14. Half mile race—Cadet Morris, R M.C. 

Events marked * were open to Cadets of the Royal 
Military College, and students from Toronto, Victoria, 
and McGill Universities. 





A Freshman knows everything: he has explored the 
universe and has proved all things. A Sophomore has 
the wisdom of an owl, but, like that sedate bird, keeps 
still about it. A Junior knows a little but begins to be 
a little doubtful about it, A Senior knows nothing. 
—Ex. 


DEPARTMENT. 


—— EDITORS :—— 


LADIES’ 


Misses ANNIE C. CAMPBELL, JESSIN CONNELL, LAURA BENNETT. 





S this is the first appearance of girls on the JouRNAL 
a staff we suppose it is the proper thing for us to 
make our little bow, and express our high appreciation of 
the honor conferred upon us. 


. It seems as if the boys would not have to lament the 
absence of girls from the graduating class for som’ time 
to come, for this fall shows an addition of eight to our 
numbers. Some of these live in town, but we are glad 
to see that Queen’s is beginning to attract those at a 
distance. 


The graduates of ’88 have secured good positions Miss 
Alice Chambers in the Brantford Ladies’ College, and Miss 
Alice Cameron in Dr, MeIntyre’s Ladies’ College in 
Toronto. Miss Cameron is still in Renfrew, but she will 
enter upon her new appointment after Christmas, While 
we congratulate these young ladies personally, it is 
pleasant to see that the graduates of Queen’s are holding 
their own. 


Miss Emily Bristol, ’90, is the only girl who has given 
up her course. Miss McMannus, who has been teaching 
during the summer, intends to return this month. All 
the others are back and are inaking a huge effort to settle 
down to work, though such exciting foot-ball matches as 
that of Saturday last have a distracting effect even on 
the girls. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
Notice is hereby given that any student calling at the 
same boarding house two nights in succession, will be 
prosecuted according to law. By order of a soph. 


We heard one of the juniors exclaim after.the reception 
“T have had the Best time out.” 


It has been reported that a number of young ladies 
wended their way homewards from the recent reception— 
alone! While on the other hand we heard of one young 
lady who was escorted home by two of her fellow(s)- 
students. Surely a better division of labor could be made 
than this. 

“Ry the way, Isaw Mr. R—— in the hall this morn- 
ing.” ‘Is that possible? I suppose he will be round 
for a beverage to-night.” 


Our young philosophical friend, whose instinct impels 
him to seek for something on which to bestow his affec- 
tions, could not do better than turn his attention to some 
of the fair sex 

“In this old limestone city 
Where the girls they are so pretty.” 


A proposal was recently made to us by one of the 
students, that a committee of their number be appointed 
to go severally and take their sister students out to see 
the sights of the city—the Court House, the Drill Shed, 
the Collegiate Institute, &e. We would like to say that 
this proposition meets with our hearty approval, and it 
gives us great pleasure to learn that a first year divinity 
student, who eXcells in that branch of athletic exercise 
termed ‘‘pole vault,” began the good work one Sunday 
afternoon not long ago. 
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KEXCHANGES.# 


a (ae Intercollegian for October has an extract from 
the Northfield letter of L. D. Wishart on ‘‘ College 
Work in Japan.” The article is interesting and instruc- 
tive. 








Acta Victoriana comes to hand with the usual quantity 
of interesting matter. Its ‘Society and Religious” 
column is the best. ‘Advice to Freshmen” is also very 
good, and we hope will be diligently conned by those 
youths. 


In the Presbyterian Review we notice an earnest plea 
for ‘at least one more male missionary for India.” This 
important mission field is sadly undermanned. Queen’s 
has lately sent out several ladies; shall the men lag 
behind ? 


8 





Our table is plentifully heaped with a large and various 
aasortment of all sizes and kinds of papers. Among them 
may be noted the Columbia Spectator, Nassau Literary 
Magazine, Coup @’ Etat (Knox College, Illinois), Lehigh 
Burr, Notre Dame Scholastic, Ottawa College Owl, Can- 
ada Presbyterian, Outing, and Scientific American. Space 
alone forbids fuller notices of all these. 
next ! 


But see our 


The Miayara Index, two numbers of which are upon 
our table, contains some excellent reading matter, but is 
got up in wretched style. ‘The first glance at the exterior 
suggests the idea that the cover has been torn off, and 
the inside is even worse. One half of the letters are 
broken, and the other half are imperfectly printed, while 
the marks made by spaces and quadrats which stand up 
give to the pages an appearance of carelessness. 


Our connection with the Maritime Provinces has long 
been a close one, and many a student who walks our halls 
comes from those far-away shores. This would of itself 
furnish the Dalhousie Gazette with a claim on our atten- 
tion, but that journal needs no such recommendation, It 
has long been one of our most welcome exchanges, and 
this year sees as yet no falling off. \We found ourselves 
most interested in an excellent article on Old English 
Literature—an article which we would advise our fellow- 
students to read, ‘ 


Numbers 7 and 8 of Trinity University Review are on 
our table. An article on Convocation gives an ac- 
count of the aims of that society for advancing the 
university’s position. Our sister college has our best 
wishes in her efforts. The Review comments rather un- 
favorably upon the promptitude with which our late staff 
got through its twelve numbers. Strange how different 
points of view may be! Our late staff were doubtless 
glad to get through with their job so speedily. As for 
our print—well, our space is limited and our material 
abundant. 


Germania is a journal issued fortnightly and is designed 
to assist students of the German language and literature. 
The matter is graded so as to meet the wants both ot 
beginners and of more advanced students. For the for- 


mer, an easy German fable or tale is given with an inter- 
linear translation ; for the latter, a continued novel with 
the more difficult words rendered in English at the foot 
of the page, some short poems, sayings of well-known 
authors, an English passage for translation, and gram- 
matical notes. In addition there is a question and answer 
column which should be of special benefit to every Ger- 
man student. The journal contains 16 pages of well- 
printed matter, although it is not on the best paper. 
The price is $3.00 per year. The address is Box 90, 
Manchester, N.H. 


COLLEGE WORLD. 


The Ohio Wesleyan University boasts of $55 enrolled 
students. 


Amherst College has given the Rev. Joseph Neeseman, 
of Japan, the degree of LL.D. 


The Educational Monthly for October contains an his- 
torical sketch of the Kingston Collegiate Institute, better 
known as the K. C. I., in the welfare of which many of 
our students are interested. The writer pauses for a 
moment to mention the fact that Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, Sir Alex. Campbell, Hon. Oliver Mowat, Sir 
Richard Cartwright and Hon. G, A. Kirkpatrick are 
among her grads. May many of her present students 
follow in the footsteps of these distinguished statesmen. 


New college presidents :—Ohio Wesleyan University 
has secured Rev. J. W. Bashford, Ph.D., as president. 
Pres. Magill, of Swathmore, has resigned, and Prof. W. 
H. Appleton has been chosen acting president. Pres. B. 
P. Raymond is now president of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Ct. 

The Yale boat crew has this year for the fourth suc- 
cessive time beaten the Harvard crew. The score now 
stands: Yale eight victories and Harvard six. Each 
year Yale has had the ‘baseball championship, and has 
lost but one of seven football games. The improvemegt 
in athletics is ascribed to alumni influence in directing 
and in the choice of men for their several teams on ac- 
count of their character as well as muscular ability. 


The following facts gathered from our exchanges should 
be read with delight by all advocates of higher education 
for women : 

The faculty of the University of Pennsylvania have 
recommended the Board of Trustees to admit lady stu- 
dents to all the courses of study in that institution. 


The Crouse Memorial College for women, a department 
of Syracuse University, was dedicated at the opening 
exercises of the university week before last. The build- 
ing cost over $500,000 and is the bequest of the late John 
Crouse. There are few finer college buildings in the 
country. ; 

The Universities of Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide 
are open to women, and although the advantages thus 
presented seemed at first to be little appreciated, the 
number of lady students, past and present, now amounts 
to nearly a hundred. The University of Adelaide claims 
the honor of commencing the new departure in 1876; 
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Melbourne followed, and then Sydney. The registrars 
report that, in a general way, the female aspirants go 
through the course with as mach credit as the men. At 
Adelaide a woman scored amore brilliant success in the 
Science division than any of her competitors ; whilst 
Melbourne has now nine lady graduates, and Sydney ten, 
of whom three have won the M.A. degree. These first 
fruits of a wise and liberal policy in the administration 
of the Australian Universities will, we trust, lead to a 
large extension of educational advantages throughout the 
colonies. —The Publishers’ Cireular (London). 











D€ NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


ROFESSOR of Philosophy to Mr. G.—Mr. G., if we 
P could divest that object of all its qualities what 
should we have left? 

Mr. G.—The hole where the object was. . 





Professor to Jr. Philosophy class—I think that I shall 
have your essays examined—sighs heavily—by next day. 


Prof. to soph.—Say, Mr, D——-, when do you intend 
to bring in the verb in that sentence? 
Soph.—-Ain’t got there yet. 


From the mystified air of the boys as they wend their 
way from the Philosophy class room after lectures, their 
eyes gazing away into space, and their brows written o’er 
with the wrinkles of thought, we infer that philosophy 
under the new professor hag lost none of its old care- 
producing powers. 


One day during the vacation a senior student of Queen’s, 
who intends studying law, was having a quiet chat with 
a junior, who intends pursuing the same course, and the 
Subject of conversation gradually turned to the new Law 
School at Toronto. As the junior described a few oppres- 
sive regulations of the school the senior showed signs of 
alarm and said :— 

“Do you mean to tell me that you have got to attend 
the lectures at the Law School?” 

“Those are the regulations,” was the reply of the junior. 

‘Do they have examinations at the end of the session ?” 

“T believe so,” was the answer. 

**Do you have to pass them ?” 

‘Why of course you do,” the junior replied. 

At this the senior almost collapsed, but quickly re- 
covering himself as a happy thought struck him he 
exclaimed :— 

“Say, do they have supplements in the fall?” 


RULES OF ETIQUETTE. 


For the benefit of the freshmen we give afew of the 
most common rules of college etiquette which should be 
rigorously observed ;— 

1. Always take off your hat on meeting a senior. 

i, Never speak to an upper-class man without being 
spoken to. 

m1, Always say “Sir” to seniors and juniors. 

Iv. Never smoke in the presence of anyone at college 
except your own classmates, sophomores and the janitor. 


v. Subscribe to your college journal, for without it 
you are accounted as nothing. 

‘vi. Do not swear audibly at the registrar while in his 
office. : ; ; 

vil. And, above all, do not perpetrate any stale jokes 
such as tampering with the gong in the hall, decorating 
the buildings with the name of your glorious class or any 
other such an one, the whiskers of which may be seen to 


_ glimmer with silver threads, -—Zz. 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 
Gown for a sail—[C, C. Arthur, 





1 wasn’t working fox that.—-[G. F. Br-dl-y, 





Divinity Hall is no saint’s rest.—[Theologues. 


I found a Sharp John in my class, —[Principal. 





Tam quite an authority on pies.—[Miss A. C—p—IL 





I am not sunburned ; I am only tanned, —[Jimmy C. 


Some of the freshmen are very cheeky.—[The seniors. 


We have our all-seeing eye on them.—[The Concursus. 


Oh, dear! Rugby is too masculine, O my !—[Norman 
H—d—n. 


Say, really we have some dandy jokes for the JouRNAL 
—[{The girls. 7 


When I go visiting I like to stay awhile.—[O. C, 
A-th-rs, 


We should have different post office regulations.—[The 
students, 


Iam not headstrong. I am Armstrong.—[R. M. 
Ph-I-n, B.A. 


The seniors should get a sanctum of their own, —[The 
JOURNAL staff. 


Tam going to Ottawa to preach Guillett’s funeral ser. 
mon—[C. J. C. n, 





Thad a big time this summer spearing bull-frogs in 
Delta Lake.—[Guy C—t-s, 





Every time the wheel turns round some one draws a 
card. All prizes, no blanks—{Sammy T-——-d, 





T hold it true whate’er befalls, 

I feel it when my tears run fast, 

By riding old John Knox’s past 

I've brought great honor to these halls. 
—[McM—I—n. 


Freshie to Prof.—Excuse me, sir, I’m not sufficiently 


conversant with Greek grammars to know whether you're 


right or wrong.—[B—lie. 





Three score and ten a wise man said, were our years to be, 
Three score and six, I give him back, four are enough for me; 

Four in these corridors, four in these halls, these give me, 
Heavenly pow’rs 'tis life for me. 


Good bye, old Queen’s, good bye. I remain ag ever, 


“the boy with the sweet’ childish face and grown up ° 


morals.”—[J, C—ll—on. 


pt 
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B ge time has come when the standard of education 
in every department of college work should be tais- 
ed. Especially is this true with reference to that depart- 
ment in which men are trained for theChurch, In this 
age when nothing is too sacred to escape the keen insight 
of criticism, when the people, with the advance of educa- 
tion, claim greater liberty of thought and refuse to submit 
to dogmatism, when intricate religious, social and politi- 
cal problems demand solution, it is most essential that 
thoroughly trained men should be sent out as leaders and 
teachers of the people. Furthermore it is a very serious 
mistake for men to regard their college course as arbitra- 
rily imposed by the authorities, and that therefore they 
must ‘‘get it off” in the shortest time possible. Men who 
enter college with this idea have a very inadequate con- 
ception of the work which lies before them. Let them 
once get a clear knowledge of the character and magni- 
tude of that work and they will then see the folly of 
slighting their college course. Every candidate for the 
ministry should be required to take at least the pass 
course in Arts, and, if possible, honors in some depart- 
ment. We are in favour also either of lengthening the 
college term in the theological course, or adding another 
session of the same length as at present. The latter we 
think preferable since many students depend upon their 
summer's work for their support at college. The length: 
ening of the term would therefore mean that many good 
men would be shut out from receiving an education. We, 
of course, recognize that a higher qualification than a 
college training affords is necessary, but we wish to im- 
press the fact that the latter also is indispensible. 
x * 
* 





; While it is our aim to make the Journan representa- 
tive of every phase of college life we would further seek 
to foster among the students a true college spirit, a spirit 
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of devotion and love to our Alma Mater, of confidence in 
her present and in her future. We have no sympathy 
whatever with the carping, fault-finding individual, who 
in his wisdom refuses to admit that his professors can 
teach him anything, and who through selfishness and 
conceit is too spiritless to be a college man. A thoroughly 
college spirit does not tend to narrowness and exclusive- 
ness. Jt does not mean that we are to see nothing good 
in others or to judge them harshly or unfairly ; but it 
means that by being true to ourselves we can learn best 
how to appreciate good in others, There is no reason to 
complain, as a rule, of any lack of spirit among our 
students, but it is kept ulive only by taking an active 
interest in college affairs. Since then this is the aim of 
the JourNAL no student, whether medical, arts or divi- 
nity, can afford to be without it. The staff is appointed 
by the students. It is therefore the privilege and duty 
of every student to lend his aid in making the JouRNAL 
@ success, 

It is also our desire as fat as possible to make the Jour- 
NAL a bond between the past and the present, a means of 
bringing graduates and alumni into closer relation to the 
students. We believe that it can justly claim even a 
greater interest than heretofore shewn on the part of 
those who have preceded us. If mistakes were made in 
the past may it not have been because we lacked the 
timely warning of those whose experience is wider than 
ours? It will do the students good to come into closer 
touch with those who have left the college halls and 
become students in the sterner school of circumstances, 
We often need words of counsel and encouragement. It 
will do us good to feel that we are one, that all the sons 
of Queen’s are animated by a spirit of devotion to our 
common Alma Mater. We therefore earnestly solicit 
contributions from graduates and alumni. For this pur- 
pose we have opened a@ Correspondence department, 
Articles on any suitable subject will be gratefully receiv- 
ed, we 
: = * = 

It is no wonder that the pew criticises the pulpit, or 
that church work lags so long as a minister of the divine 
gospel will announce his subject for a Sabbath evening as 
follows : 

“Rev. Mr. will preach on Lotteries, Wheat 
Corners, Grab Bags and Games of Chance, Strangers 


. welcome.” 


This advertisement is not fictitious but appeared in one 
of our Canadian weeklies in a neighboring town. Surely 
then the pulpit is stooping to the pew and pandering to 
its tastes. At times it cries for the sensational and the 
abusive, and the minister, forgetting the object of his high 
calling, makes startling statements, uses vulgar phases, 
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and pours forth a tirade of abuse upon some practice 
already condemned by the popular mind. If so, such a 
method must detract from the spiritual power of the 
minister for he is no longer declaring to men “the un- 
searchable riches of Christ,” but preaching before them to 
satisfy their peculiar fancy. Let the pulpit advertise it- 
self. Place living coals upon the minister's tongue and the 
people will turn out to see them glow. Touching this point 
the Rev John Thompson, D.D., of Sarnia, well-known to 
many of our students, says : 

“It is much to be regretted that announcing texts and 
themes in the newspapers is the fashion of some pulpits 
even of the Presbyterian church, It is the flag of distress 
and a sure sign of conscious weakness. It is the last 
resort to bolster up a sinking cause. A man is Jar yone 
when he attempts to float on the bubble of wonder. It is 
sure to degenerate into buffoonery—odd texts and titles 
and all the little devices to catch the curious. There is 
better employment for the minister than the manufacture 
of these vulgar expedients and it is to be hoped that com. 
mon sense will kill it in the bud. 

‘Preach to men and make them feel the majesty, the 
solemnity and the power of the truth and not before men 
that they may admire the performance.” 


se ste 
ats ae 


* 

The practice of ‘hazing the uninitiated freshman” in 
our colleges is rather a common one among senior 
students. The ceremonies on such occasions are not the 
most appropriate or dignified, and on this account many 
heve waged war against our “venerable seniors,” and 
have endeavored to deprive them of their so-called prero- 
gative. College authorities have recently taken some 
steps towards the abolition of “this phase of childishness” 
from student life. 

The members of the sophomore class at Yule were re- 
cently brought before the faculty for hazing, but they 
were released in compliance with a petition signed by 
over 400 undergraduates, The president of Lafayette 
college, however, is more determined to stop this acade- 
mic custom, To obtain the result aimed at, every sopho- 
more will be required to renew the pledge taken last year 
and every freshman of this year will be required to sign a 
written declaration by which he promises to take no part 
in “this heathenish custom.” Doubtless this is a step in 
the right direction for it is well-known that the hazers 
themselves have been. guilty not only of the same offences 
and at the same time as the unfortunate culprit, but very 
often of more grievous ones, But apart from this what is 
their object in hazing? Is it to hold up a student before 
his collegiate companions that they ‘‘may have fun out of 
him.” If so the sooner the measures adopted by the 
principal of Lafayette college become universal the better, 
Or is it an honest attempt on the part of the privileged 
seniors to reform ‘the verdant new-comer.” If go, it is 
well for the seniors to remember that it is not a rational 
method of reform to expose a transgressor to the contemp- 
tuous merriment and derision of unsympathetic 
students. To ridicule is not to reform. We are not sur- 
prised therefore that the effect of hazing and of similar 
practices has been anything but salutary, 

* * 
* 


. Queen’s is to celebrate her semi-centennial on the 18th 
inst., and every true alumnus will assist in making the 
occasion a jubilee indeed. A joint committee of the 
Mniversity council and of the city council has the matter 


in hand, and the Principal has asked the Alma Mater | 


society, as representing all students past and present, to 
make suggestions, to appoint a committee and to co- 
operate in every possible way. So far, the programme 
that has been agreed upon for the 18th includes a, religious 
service, with special features, in the forenoon ; a public 
meeting in the afternoon, at which memorial brasses will 
be uncovered and addresses delivered by prominent 
statesmen and representatives of literature, and a dinner 
in the evening. Our race in the Old World has always 
conjoined eating and drinking with every great occasion, 
and the good custom may well be continued in Canada. 
The university welcomes all graduates and benefactors— 
in a word all readers of the JouRNAL—to its semi-centen- 
nial, Considering the average life of universities, this 
may be looked upon as our coming of age. Those who 
intend to be present from a distance are requested to 
notify either the registrar, R. W. Shannon, M.A.,, or the 
treasurer, J. B. McIver, at once, so that railway and 
other necessary tickets may be sent them. Convocation 
Hall is not very large and the demand for tickets will be 
great. Friends who live outside Kingston will be pre- 
ferred, but they must speak without delay. ~ 


* 


XK 
As suggestions are in order, we submit one or two. Why 
should the exercises in connection with the semi-centen- 
nial be limited to one day? The university touches life 
at more points than those taken up in the proposed pro- 
gramme. Would not a mass meeting of students—to be 
addressed by one of the professors on the afternoon of 
Sunday the 15th—be appropriate? Our poets could pro- 
duce something worthy for such an occasion, On Monday 
afternoon, Dr. Fenwick’s lecture in Convocation Hall 
should be thrown open to all who come from a distance to 
take part in the celebration. If the dinner of the medical 
students is to be held on Thursday night, the glee club 
could give a popular entertainment on the Tuesday, or 
vice versa. A conversazione or torch-light procession 
would fitly wind up the jubilee. 


sit ste 
ae ste 
oK 


Our sister university at Cobourg is just now having a 
hard fight for existence. Her friends and supporters 
have divided into two classes, known respectively as 
Federationists and Anti-Federationists, and each of these 
has virtually declared eternal war on the other. The 
former hold that Victoria’s influence would be increased 
if she joined her forces with those of Toronto university 
and that otherwise she cannot hope to live, while the lat. 
ter cry that federation, under the present circumstances, 
means complete absorption, and maintain that Victoria’s 
life depends upon her independence. 

And so the struggle, a very bitter one at times, has gone 
on since a small majority of the General Conference of the 
Methodist church decided in favour of the principle of 


Federation, about four years ago. The Christian Guard. 


ian, the official organ of this body, in its vain efforts to 
stem the flood of opposition, attempts to forever silence 


. 
; 
: 
% 
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the vivacious Anti-Federationists by charging them with 
disloyalty to the church, but the charge is langhed at 
and its denunciations are unheeded. 

That both these parties are sincere in their opinions we 
do not forone moment doubt, but we certainly regret that 
the Board of Regents did not follow the wise example of 
Queen’s in appealing to her alumni to settle the question 
of federation in the beginning. If she had done so the 
probabilities are that the result would have been the same 
in both cases, for the students and graduates of Victoria 
are, we understand, as enthusiastically in favor of inde- 
pendence as our own. ‘ 

It is hard just now to say what the outcome of the pre- 
sent discussion will be, but it is a foregone conclusion that, 
independent or not, the future site of the university will 
he at Toronto. This was the only condition made by the 
late William Gooderham when he bequeathed $200,000 to 
Victoria, and will undoubtedly settle the question of loca- 
tion, 

Cobourg, naturally enough, has resorted to law in order 
to retain the university, but we believe that this litigation 
will finally result at the most in the court granting com- 
pensation to the plaintiffs rather than in a perpetual 
injunction. 

At any rate we hope that soon some semblance of order 
may emerge from the present confusion and that Victoria 
may continue her prosperous career independent and 
freed from the influence of sectarian or political parti- 
zanship. 


LITERATURE. — 


THE “ULYSSES.” 

HE character of the hero Ulysses has been treated 

by two widely different poets in two widely different 
ages. Homer, in his great epic, the Odyssey, has shown 
him struggling to reach his home ; Tennyson, in his poem, 
“Ulysses,” has represented him at home, enjoying the 
rest he has sought so long. The question naturally arises, 
do these two poets coincide in their views of his character? 
Some difference of treatment is inevitable. We must 
expect Homer, writing in the childhcod of his race, to be 
simple, and we must expect Tennyson, writing in this 
age, to be complex. But are there deeper points of 
difference? Do the Greek and the Englishman look on 
life and nature from different points of view ? 

In our eyes, the difference between the ancient and 
modern poem is very marked, and the points of difference 
may be classified under three heads: Difference in their 
conceptions of nature, difference in their ideas of life, 
difference in their views of the infinite and mystic. 

In touching upon the first, we come at once upon the 
fundamental difference between the modern, or romantic, 
and.the ancient, or classic, conception of nature. The Greek 
loves nature in her serene and pleasant sides ; he delights 
in the sparkling of the sea, and the bright beauty of the 
sun, but he sees no charm in the storm or the cloud ; 
they repel and dismay him. We can find abundant proofs 
of this in Homer. The Odyssey contains several des- 
criptions of storms, and in them Homer’s Ulysses sees 
annoying and dangerous obstacles to his safe return. The 





winds are “baleful ;” the sailors ‘‘ dread destruction,” or 
« consume their minds with toil and grief.” But Tenny- 
gon’s Ulysses remembers the storms he has weathered, 
with a true sailor’s delight. 

“My mariners, 


“That ever with a frolic welcome took 
“Phe thunder with the sunshine.” 


A Greek would not have written the words in italics. 
They breathe the Teutonic delight in the sterner and 
rougher sides of nature. Again, the Greek poem abounds 
in epithets for the sea, showing a keen intellectual 
appreciation of its qualities and aspects. We find it 
described as ** hoary,” ‘‘ briny,” ‘ fishy” ‘* deep-flowing,” 
“ wide-wayed,” etc. These adjectives may secm trite 
and commonplace to us, but we must remember that 
Homer wrote in a very early age, and that these to us 
simple characterizations had all to be thought out—were 
not lying ready made. On looking at the English poem, 
we find that it isnot sorich in fine intellectual charac- 
terizations, but that it abounds in a species of fecling for, 
and sympathy with, the sea, that the Greek poem com- 


pletely wants. Such lines as: 


“Thro! scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

“ Vext the din sea.” 

“There gloom the dark broad seas.” 
“The deep 

*¢ Moans round with many voices” 


display a truly Teutonic and romantic spirit. The whole 
of Tennyson’s poem breathes of the salt water. It is the 
sea that the old chieftain loves, and it is on the sea that 
he wishes to die, like some old Viking. 

We may also note the different views of life set forth 
by the two poems, The Grecian Ulysses does not crave 
danger for danger’s sake; indeed he is quite averse to 
running into needless peril, One old legend says he was 
very reluctant to join the great expedition to Troy at all, 
and had to be forced to go. His duty done, he is going 
home. Through all dangers, in spite of all temptations 
and distractions, he holds to his purpose. Evidently .he 
has no delight in reving and adventure. His voyage is 
clearly a means to an end, and a means that is none of 
the most agreeable, His ideal of life seems to be that 
which Tennyson’s hero finds so unsupportable. 

‘« By slow prudence to make mild 


“ A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
“ Bubdue them to the useful and the good,” 


Tennyson’s Ulysses is @ rover: 
“1 cannot rest from travel.” 


He finds a joy in action and adventure, even in hard- 
ship. True he has ‘‘guffered greatly,” but mark the 
precedence of “‘ enjoyed greatly.” Homer’s Ulysses wishes 
to make the best of life; Tennyson’s will ‘‘drink it to 
the lees.” Homer’s Ulysses is quite consistent with the 
Ulysses of Plato, looking about for a retired and obscure 
life, and gladly seizing upon it. Tennyson’s Ulysses is 
more consistent with Achilles preferring a brief and 
glorious career to a long life of inglorious ease. This 
Teutonic view of life is perhaps less calmly rational than 
the Greek; yet because of this daring defiance of con- 
vention and even reason, May it not contain the possi- 
bility of greater forces than the valmly equable? 
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In Tennyson’s poem we have one or two examples of 
that sense of the infinite and mystic which is so charac- 
teristic of the Teutonic mind, and which is so distasteful 
to the clear definiteness of the Greek. For instance ; 

“ Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
‘* Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fadeg 
“ Forever and forever when I nove.” 

Then again, Ulysses’ determination to sail beyond the 
sunset, in search of death, is highly mystic, and reminds 
us strongly of the funeral of the Sea King of old: 

“For my purpose holds 
“To sail beyond th» sunset, and the baths 
“ Of all the western stars, until I die. 
“Tt may be that the sulfs will wash us down, 
“It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles 
“‘ And see the great Achilles whom we knew.” 





BEFORE THE SOLDAN. 


(Specimen of Mr. Ruskin’s art criticism ; the ntoral 
element strongly marked 3 the style that of his later 
works, familiar, broken and abrupt, but rising at inter- 
vals into high cadences, ) 

I promised some note of Sandro’s Fortitude, before 
whom I asked you to sit and read the end of my last 
letter; and I’ve lost my own notes about her, and forget, 
now, whether she has a Sword, or -a mace ;—it does not 
matter, What is chiefly notable in her is—that you 
would not, if you had to guess who she was, take her for 
Fortitude at all. Everybody else’s Fortitudes announce 
themselves clearly and proudly. They have tower-like 
shields, and lion-like helmets—and stand firm astride on 
their legs—and are confidently ready for all comers. 

Yes; that is your common Fortitude. Very grand, 
though common. But not the highest, by any means. 

Ready for all comers, and a match for them—thinks 
the universal Fortitude—no thanks to her for standing so 
steady, then ! 

But Botticelli’s Fortitude is no match, it may be, for 
any that are coming, Worn, somewhat ; and not a little 
weary, instead of standing ready for all comers, she is 
sitting~-apparently in reverie, her fingers playing rest- 
lessly and idly—nay, I think—even nervously, about the 
hilt of her sword. 

For her battle is not to begin to-day ; nor did it begin 
yesterday. Many a morn and eve have passed since it 
began—and now—is this to he the ending day of it? And 
if this—by what manner of end? 

That is what Sandro’s Fortitude is thinking. And the 
‘playing fingers about the sword-hilt would fain let it fall, 
if it might be: and yet, how swiftly and gladly will they 
close on it, when the far-off trumpet blows, which she 
will hear through all her reverie ! 


FRONDES AGRESTES. 


(Specimen of Mr, Ruskin’s descriptive power ; latter 
paragraph in the style of -his earlier work, elaborate and 
somewhat formal in the structure of its sentences, but 
exquisitely phrased.) 

The Swiss have certainly no feelings respecting their 
mountains in anywise correspondent with ours. It was 
rather as fortresses of defence than as spectacles of 


splendour that the cliffs of the Rothslock bare rule over 
the destinies of those who dwelt at their feet ; and the 
traiping for which the mountain children had to thank 
the slopes of the Muotta-Thal, was in soundness of breath, 
and steadiness of limb, far more than in elevation of idea, 
But the point which I desire the reader to note is, that 
the character of the scene which, if any, appears to have 
been impressive to the inhabitant, is not that which we 
ourselves feel when we enter the district. It was not 
from their lakes, nor their cliffs, nor’ their g'aciers—. 
though these were all peculiarly their possessions—that 
the three venerable caytons received their name, They 
Were not cailed the States of the Rock, nor the States of 
the Lake, but the States of the Forest. And the one of 
the three which contains the most touching record of the 
spiritual power of Swiss religion, in the name of the 
convent of the ‘Hill of Angels,” has, for its own, none 
but the sweet childish name of “« Under the Woods ” 

And indeed you may pass under them if, leaving the 
most sacred spot in Swiss history, the meadow of the 
Three Fountains, you bid the boatman row southward a 
little way by the shore of the Bay of Uri. Steepest there 
on ita western side, the walls of its rocks ascend to 
heaven. Far in the blue of evening, like a great cathe- 
dral pavement, lies the lake in its darkness ; and you 
may hear the whisper of innumerable talling waters 
return from the hollows of the cliff, like the voices of a 
multitude praying under their breath. From time to 
time the beat of a wave, slow lifted where the rocks lean 
over the black depth, dies heavily as the last note of a 
requiem. Opposite, green with steep grass, and set with 
chalet villages, the Fron-Alp rises in one solemn glow of 
pastoral light and peace ; and above, against the clouds 
of twilight, ghostly on the gray precipice, stand, myriad 
by myriad, the shadowy armies of the Unterwalden 
pine. . 


MODERN PAINTERS, 

(Specimen of Mr. Ruskin’s analytic power in literary 
criticism ;.a very good definition of the function of the 
imagination in description ; the analysis of the passage 
from Milton very keen and sure. ) 

The unimaginative writer, on the other hand, as he has 
never pierced to the heart, so he can never touch it; if he 
has to paint a passion, he remembers the external signg 
of it, he collects expressions of it from other writers, he 
searches for similes, he composes, exaggerates, heaps 
term on term, figure on figure, till we groan beneath the 
cold, disjointed heap ; but it is ail faggot and no fire, the 
life breath is not in it, 

I believe it will be found that the entirely unimagina- 
tive mind sees nothing of the object it has to dwel! upon 
or describe, and is therefore utterly unable, as it is blind 
itself, to set anything before the eyes of the reader, 

The fancy sees the outside, and is able to give a por- 
trait of the outside, clear, brilliant, and full of detail. 

The imagination sees the heart and inner nature, and 
makes them felt, but is often obscure, mysterious and 
interrupted, in its giving of outer detail. 

Take an instance. A writer with neither imagination 
nor fancy, describing a fair lip, does not see it, but thinks 
about it, and about what is said of it, and calla it well- 
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turned, or rosy, or delicate, or lovely, or afflicts us with 
some other quenching and chilling epithet. Now hear 
fancy speak :—- 

“Her lips were red, and one was thin, 


Compared with that was next her chin, 
Some bee had stung it newly.” 


The real, red, bright, being of the lip is there in a mo- 
ment. But it is all outside ; no expression yet, no mind. 
Let us goastep farther with Warner, of fair Rosamond 
struck by Eleanor. 


““ With that she dashed her on the lips 
S0 dyed double red; 
Hard was the heart that gave the blow, 
Soft were those lips that bled.” 

“The tenderness of mind begins to mingle with the out- 
side color, the imagination is seen in ijtsawakening. Next 
Shelley :— 

“Lamp of life, thy lips are burning 
Through the veil that seems to hide them, 
As the radiant lines of morning 
Thyough thin clou Is, ere they divide them.” 

There dawns the entire soul in that morning; yet we 
may stop if we choose at the image still external, at the 
crimson clouds, The imagination is contemplative rather 
than penetrative. Last, hear Hamlet :— 

‘Here hung those lips that I have kissed, I know not 
how oft. Where be your gibes now, your gambols, your 
songs, your flashes of merriment that were wout to set 
the table on a roar?” °* 

There is the essence of lip, and the full power of the 
imagination. 

Again, compare Milton’s flowers in Lycidas with 
Perdita’s.. In Milton it happens, I think, generally, and 
in the case before us most certainly, that the imagination 
ig mixed and broken with fancy, and so the strength of 
the imagery is part of iron and part of clay. 

“‘ Bring the rathe primrose, that forsaken dies (Imagination) 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, (Nugatory) 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet,— (Fancy) 

The glowing violet, (Imagination) 

The musk rose, and the well-attired woodbine, (Fancy, vulgar) 

With cowslips wan, that hang the pensive head, (Imagination) 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears.” (Mixed) 

Then hear Perdita :— 

“O, Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that frighted thou let’st fall 
From the Dis’s wagon, Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty, Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes : 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids.” 


Observe how the imagination in these last lines goes 
into the very inmost soul of every flower, after having 
touched them all at first with that heavenly timidness, 
the Proserpine’s; and gilded them with celestial gather- 

: ing, and never stops on their spots, or their bodily shape, 
while Milton sticks in the stains upon them, and puts us 
off with that unhappy freak of jet in the very flower that 
without this bit of paper-staining would have been the 


most precious to us all. ‘There is pansies, that’s for 
thoughts.” 
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OUR LADY BEAUTY. 
(From the Week.) 


Our Lady Beauty, cold and dead, ye say, 
Because the world is sad with sin and care, 
And dail eyes open all the woary day, 
Yet seo no water-nymph or dryad fair ? 
Nay surely, or the children's langhter sweet 
White death would hush and slay the mother's song, 
Nor would the echo of their silent feet 
Be heard in empty heart-hewn chambers long. 
Nay, for the beauty that the sunlight shews 
Of clear warm spaces on the hills and sky, 
The beanty that the breath of Cupid blows 
Upon the glowing cheek and bosom high, 
The matchless beauty of the souls who stand 
For God and right, still liuger in the land. 
Coun A. ScoTt, '85. 





MANNERS MAKE THE MAN. 


I have seen manners that make a similar impression 
with personal beauty, that give the like exhilaration and 
refine us like that, and in memorable experiences they 
are suddenly better than beauty, and make that super- 
fluous and ugly. But they must be marked by fine per- 
ception, the acquaintance with real beauty. They must 
always show control ; you shall not be facile, apologetic, 
and leaky, but king over your word ; and every gesture 
and action shall indicate power at rest. There is no 
beautifier of. complexion, or form, or behavior like the 
wish to scatter joy and nét pain around us.—-Hmerson’s 
Conduct of Life. 











CORRESPONDENCE... 


NOTES 
CONCERNING THE HISTORY OF QUEEN’S, PREPARED FOR THE 
DOOMSDAY BOOK OF THE UNIVERSITY, BY THE 
: VICE-PRINCIPAL, DR. WILLIAMSON, 


i. following notes will be published, in successive 
instalments, in the JouRNAL, that they may come 
under the eyes of any founders of Queen’s who still sur- 
vive, and of other old friends, with the request that if 
they have in their possession any documents or reminis- 
cences of interest concerning the early history of the 
University, they would kindly send them or copies of 
them to the author :— 
Extract from minutes of meeting of trustees, 7th Mar., 1888, 

“Resolved, That a committee he appointed to consider 
the best course to be followed in marking permanently 
the spirit which has animated the benefactors of the 
University, more especially in the efforts made in raising 
the Endowment Funds in the years 1840, 1869, 1878 and 
1887, and to report, the committee to consist of the 
Chancellor, the Principal and Rev. Dr. Bain.” 

Extract from minutes of meeting 25th April, 1888. 

“On behalf of the committee appointed to consider the 
best course to be followed in marking permanently the 
spirit which has animated the benefactors of the Univer- 
sity, more especially in the efforts made in raising the 
Endowment Funds in the years 1840, 1869, 1878 and 
1887, the Chancellor reported verbally :—That a hand- 
somely bound volume be provided in which shall be re- 
corded the names of all benefactors ta the funds of this 
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institution from its foundation, together with a record of 
specially important events in connection with the Univer. 
sity, the same to be in the Special custody of the trustees 
and to be kept in a place of security, and known as the 
Doomsday Book of Queen’s University ; and that memo- 
rial tablets be placed on the walls of Convocation Hall, 
one for each fund of the different years mentioned, and 
that suitable reference’ should be made thereon to the 
said Doomsday Book, as referred to in the Chancellor’s 
address,” . 

“Tt was resolved to receive and adopt the report, and 
a committee consisting of the Chancellor, Rev’ds Dr, 
Williamson, Dr, Bain, Dr. Mowat and Dr. Bell, with 
Dr. Willianson as convener, were appointed, with power 
to add to their number, to carry out the same, and to 
consider such further Suggestions with a view of carrying 
out the purpose of the resolution passed at the meeting 
of the trustees in March last,” 

A true extract, 
J. B. McIver, See’y, 

The Trustees of the University of Queen’s College de- 
sire in this memorial volume to hand down to posterity a 
brief history of its origin and progress to the present day, 
and gratefully to put on record the names of those by 
whom from time to time it has heen aided and endowed. 

The Synod of the Presbyterian Church in Canada in 
connection with the Church of Scotland, was first con- 
stituted in St. Andrew’s Church, Kingston, in 1831, and 
in the following Extract from the minutes of its next 
meeting in the same place on 2nd August, 1832, we find 
the first step taken with a view to the establishment of 
the college :— 

‘The Synod proceeded to the consideration of a re- 
ference from the Presbytery of York respecting King’s 
College, York, and an overture from the Rev’d William 
Rintoul on the training of young men for the ministry in 
connection with the Synod, in substance as follows: ‘It 
is humbly overtured, that the Synod recognize the great 
importance of a seminary for educating and training 
young men for the ministry within the bounds of the 
Synod; that the Synod should make an immediate and 
urgent application to the Government for founding an 
institution or endowing professorships in connection with 
the Synod ; that, in the event of the Government not 
founding an institution or professorships or indefinitely 
delaying it, this Synod should take into their serious 
consideration the importance of adopting a permanent 
measure for the education and training of ministers,’ ” 

The synod resolved « to adopt the first two articles of 
the overture,” but deferred for the present giving any 
deliverance on the third. They further appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a humble memorial to His Majesty, 
craving Hig Majesty's Government to endow, without 
delay, an institution or Professorships for the education 
and training of young men for the ministry in connection 
with the Synod, : 

The population of Canada, was then rapidly increasing, 
and only a very scanty supply of Properly qualified 
teachers and ministers could be obtained from the Mother 
Country. Every year the necessity of an institution for 
the higher training of the Canadian youth, and for the 


* 


due preparation of candidates for the holy ministry, be- 
came more apparent and pressing, and the subject was 
brought up again and again at successive meetings of 
Synod and Commission down to 1839, Through the in- 
fluence of certain parties a charter had indeed been 
granted by George IV, in 1827 by which the whole mag- 
nificent endowment given long before by George III. for 
universities throughout the province was given over to 
one university under the name of King’s College. Un. 
just, however, as this was to the claims of other parts of 
Ontario, nothing had been done to set King’s College 
in operation, and there'was every likelihood of its open- 
ing being indefinitely deferred. The exclusive nature of 
its provisions and management, moreover, were altogether 
opposed to the just expectations of the great majority of 
the people, and were the subject, through their represen- 
tatives in the House of Assembly, of earnest and repeated 
but unavailing remonstrances to an irresponsible Execu- 
tive. 


At the last meeting of the University Council a com- 
mittee was appointed to co-operate with the committee 
of the Trustees in Preparing Doomsday Book. The joint 
committees desire to make the work worthy of the pur- 


pose it is intended to Serve, and they consider that the 


suggestions to them and especially with regard to the 
design for the pages of the volume proposed to be litho- 
graphed. The size of paper will be 17x14 inches, Sug- 
gestions or designs to be sent 48 soon as possible and not 
later than Christmas to the Chancellor or Dr, Williamson, 


COLLEGE News. 


THE PRINCIPAL'S ADDRESs., 

LTHOUGH our session opens on the Ist of October, 
a when the classes in Arts and Medicine begin, the 
Divinity students tarry for a month longer at their out. 
side work. Hence the late date at which our theological 
faculty opens. The freshman class in Divinity, which 
has just been addressed by Mr. Carson, is the largest 
Queen’s has ever had, and it contains a good proportion 
of university honor and prize men. This ig very cheer- 
ing. It proves that many of the noblest and best educat- 
ed of our Canadian youth are ready, as of old, to renounce 
the attractions offered by the money-making professions 
and those to which the great prizes of public life fall, in 
order that they may be prepared to act as heralds of the 
cross of Christ. When J compare the spirit of our young 
men in this respect with the spirit of the same class in 
the United States, Australia and South Africa, I am in- 
spired with a great hope for the future of our country, 
Everywhere among our people the tide of Spiritual life ig 
rising. Where that is the case, everything ig possible, 
Where it is not, material prosperity may come for a 
time, but even it Will not remain. However, it is not 
necessary for me to speak on this subject at present, or 
to say anything to the Divinity students, That duty has 
been well discharged by my eloquent Methodist brother, 
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and I am free to speak on the relations of the universities 
of Ontario, as I promised on University Day. The ad- 
dress delivered last month to the Convocation of the 
University of Toronto by its distinguished President 
called attention to this subject, and courtesy demands 
some notice of it on our part. In the course of his ad- 
dress, he pointed out that the Federation Act has come 
into operation and that it offers not only to the Theolo- 
gical Colleges of the various churches, but to every Uni- 
versity in the province, a share in the government of the 
University of Toronto. As it would be svarcely respect- 
ful to decline the challenge thus given to take our offered 
share, we must define our position. Tam all the more 
willing to do so, because of the warm personal friendship 
that everyone who knows Sir Daniel Wilson must enter- 
tain for him, and because he and I are on common ground 
in our views of what a university shquld be, and our con- 
viction that the ‘Arts course should be essentially edu- 
cational and not professional.” All of us are also on 
common ground with him in the reasons assigned for 
desiring » rational matriculation examination. ‘Our 
incomes are in no degree affected by the increase of num- 
bers ;” and here, as in Toronto, a low standard ‘‘ must 
prove a source of burdensome drudgery to the professor, 
an impediment to the work of the class-room, and a dis- 
credit to the university.” 

Discussion with such a man is likely to be pleasant and 
profitable. We may see things from different points of 
view, but in the end we are sure to agree, or, if not, each 
will be convinced that the other desires not only the good 
of his own university, but the common good. 

It may be said, at the outset, that between sister 
universities even discussion is somewhat unseemly; that 
all our strength should be given to our work ; and that 
there is room in Ontario for Toronto, Queen’s, and every 
well equipped university. Precisely. Those feelings 
animated me from the day of my arrival in Kingston. In 
my inaugural address, T took the ground that it was well 
that Ontario should have devoted the whole endowment 
accruing from public lands to one College, because the 
existence of one well equipped was a guarantee that 
others would be also well endowed, and that educational 
interests would not be sacrificed to the clamours of sects 
or localities. The regard I had for Toronto then I have 
still. But I think more of the Province than of any in- 
stitution. History has decided that there shall be more 
than one university in Ontario, and it is vain to kick 
against the goads. Let the facts of the case be recog- 
nized, and let there be co-operation, since there cannot 
be absorption. Duty now demands a forgetting of old 
feuds and a cordial understanding between the different 
universities. In a word, I submit that history, as 
sketched by Dr. Wilson, indicates that we should be cor- 
dial allies, instead of enemies each fancying the other to 
be hindering it from attaining some cherished ideal. 

Three epochs of which two are gone from us, are noted 
by him. With regard to the first he says: ‘‘ Had King’s 
College from the first been established on a, liberal basis, 
accessible and acceptable to all, we should not now be 
struggling to bring about # hearty united action for the 
establishment of a uniform standard of higher education 
accredited by the imprimatur of a national University.” 


Perfectly agreeing with him, I take the liberty of asking, 
on whom must the responsibility be laid for the illiberal- 
ity? Not on those who after struggling in vain for years 
to liberalise the Provincial University, were at last driven 
to institute one of their own, and who made that at any 
rate ‘‘open on equal terms to all the youth of the coun- 
try.” Admittedly the province was to blame. Think 
what the efforts of the founders of Queen’s meant? Long 
continued self-sacrifice on the part of thousands of people 
then very poor, but who responded heroically to the call 
to lay the foundations of an independent University on 
the Scottish model. When the question of higher educa- 
tion is discussed, let it never be forgotten that there is 
no blame, that there is nothing but praise for them. if 
ever an institution deserved to be treated with justice by 
this province, that institution is Queen’s. 

Our founders builded better than they knew. They 
were forced to act as they did, but it is now a subject for 
consideration whether it was not better that a distribu- 
tive rather than a centralized system was established in 
this great province which already counts a population of 
two or three millions. Monopoly is a good thing only 
when something better is not to be had. When the 
monopoly touches our most sacred interests and is con- 
trolled by a party machine it wears its worst aspect. 
The establishment of competing universities led to the 
epfranchisement of Toronto. Ever since the same cause 
has forced it to take steps in advance that otherwise 
would not have been taken. A glance at very recent 
history is enough to prove this. What led to the admis- 
sion of women to Toronto? The fact that they were 
passing it, to come to Queen’s. I need not ask what 
university first made provision for the medical education 
of the women of Canada. For other instances, take the 
case of extra-mural students, and post-graduate study. 
On both questions we have strong convictions. We be- 
lieve that it is best for students to attend the classes, and 
go strongly did we hold this that our rule admitted of no 
exception, though in Toronto I understand that attend- 
ance for only one year out of four was compulsory. But, 
when the Senate became convinced that here, as in Eng- 
land, there are exceptional men, unable to attend, but 
entitled to a degree, we opened our examinations to 
them, and established a scheme to ensure as much benefit 
as possible for them, without bandicapping it by requir- 
ing a year’s attendance. If a man is able to get up three 
years’ work at home he is able to prepare the fourth year 
also. So with post-graduate students. It is best for 
them to go to Europe, but there are Canadians who can- 
not go to Europe or even to Baltimore. Are they to have 
no opportunity of continuing their studies under the 
direction of sympathetic professors? Must they seek the 
very indifferent guidance that is offered from the other 
side of the boundary line? Besides, should not Canada 
have sufficient self-reliance to make a beginning in this 
department of work ? Our calendar shows that we think 
so. In it we offer thirteen courses of post-graduate work 
to those who know that when they have attained a de- 
gree, even with honors, they have only ‘‘learned to 
handle the tools of a student.” I make these references 
simply to point out that it may have been in the general 
interest that our founders had to act independently. At 
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all events, it is clear that if there is to be blame for what 
toak place fifty years ago, the Province alone is respon- 
sible. ; 

As to the second epoch, Sir Daniel tells us that by the 
Act of 1853 the heads of the other institutions ‘were 
invited to share in the government of the Provincial 
University, asa step towards the establishment of more 
intimate relations between them under one degree-con- 
ferring board. Queen’s and Victoria Universities, along 
with other Colleges, so far responded to the invitation ag 
to bear @ part fora time in the deliberations of the Sen- 
ate ; but the only result was a determined effort to ac- 
complish a division of the endowment among certain 
denominational colleges, That scheme was accordingly 
superseded by the Act of 1873,” Principal Leach and 
President Nelles would have given a somewhat different 
picture of the working of that Act of 1853 I have heard 
both describe graphically the worse than Barmecide feast 
to which it invited them. But it is not necessary thay I 
should vindicate those great men. Neither is it in the 
general interest to revive dead issues. One question, 
however, nay be pardoned, for it will show that Sir 
Daniel and I agree in the main with regard to what is 
taught us by the second as well as the first epoch. If 
the result of the Federation of 1853 was only a quarrel 
between the contracting parties and if as a result the 
universities were driven farther ‘apart, vught we not to 
be slow in trying another Federation, unless the basis 
promises a better ending to the experiinent ? 

That question brings us to the Couferenceés called by 
the Minister of Education in 1884, and to the present 
Federation Act, with regard to which Sir Daniel sums up 
as follows: ‘As to the ‘universities that have been organ- 
ized on this continent under denominational or other 
control, we would fain hope that it is not impossible to 
revive among them something of the Cosmopolitan fellow- 
ship of the medieval universities. But whatever be the 
result in that ampler field, we think we have a right 
either to ask of our own Canadian colleges to accept of 
the co-operation offered them on liberal terms, or to enter 
on a fair and friendly rivalry, ete.” This makes it neces. 
sary for me to explain why and in what way Queen’s 
came to its decision to decline the “liberal ters” offered 
by the Federation Act, and at the same time to say that 
we have always been, and now are, solicitous for ‘ fe}. 
lowship,” for “co-operation,” and for « fair and friendly 
rivalry,” 

When the proposed federation was submitted to the 
University Council, a body that includes the trustees, 
the senate, and forty elected representatives of the gradu- 
ates, it did not get a single vote. Not that there were 
no friends of union in the Council. Quite the contrary, 
But it was seen at a glance that the proposal did not 
attempt to deal with existing facts. It was simply a 
scheme that circumstances made apparently convenient 
for Victoria and Toronto, . It is not necessary to explain 
why it went uo farther in reality ; but as a distinguished 
member cof the Senate of Toronto gaid subsequently, 
“‘Queen’s was out of the question from the outset.” Not- 
withstanding this, the Council sent the proposal to all 
our alumni and graduates and asked their opinions before 
publicly pronouncing its own. Not a man voted in its 


done. 


favor, It was sent also to our benefactors. Out of more 
than a thousand of these only two voted yea, and they 
would promise nothing for the new. buildings required, 
They*have since contributed to'the Jubilee fund ! 
one man who reads thig siy, over his own name, that 
Queen’s should, in these circumstances, have accepted 
the ‘liberal terms” offered? These ‘terms meant her 
annihilation, as they would have meant the annihilation 
of Toronto, had it been invited to Kingston on the same 
terms A high authority seems to think that we were 
influenced by ‘local and denominational sentiment,” 
How could that be? Onur friends in Montreal, Toronto 
and Manitoba were on ‘the same side as the people of 
Kingston. Our graduates are everywhere and are of all 
denominations, Where did the localism and denomina- 
tionalism come in? The fact is that our Council, at its 
annual meeting in April, 1884, in anticipation of the con- 
ferences which it Was understood were to be held, consi- 
dered the question and decided that a university system 
similar to that of Scotland and New England was best 
adapted to our history and condition. Events baye vin. 
dicated their views, Not a single university in Ontario 
has accepted the Federation scheme. The legislature, 
by giving a charter to McMaster, has increased, while 
professing to be in fayor-of lessening, the number of our 
universitics. The trend of events elsewhere is the same. 
Though Massachusetts has five good universities, one man 
is giving millions to found another at Worcester. It 
looks as if John Knox’s ideal, ‘a university in every 
principal city,” would be realized before long. 

In June, 1885, the chancellor communicated our deci- 
sion to the Minister of Education, In the following 
October I asked for five additional chairs in Arts and an 
additional building, in the following language: ‘Profeg. 
sor Ferguson will give his whole time to history whenever 
we can get a chair of English language and literature. A 
chair of modern languages is also one of our first necessi- 
ties. The chairs of ancient classics and of mental and 
moral philosophy should be divided.” All that has been 
The building is also secured. Laus Deo! I said 
further: ‘In the present condition 6f natural science, to 
ask the same man to teach botany, geology and zoology, 
is almost an absurdity.” We are still guilty of that 
almost absurdity. Who will come to our deliverance and 
save the life of Mr. Fowler? 

Queen’s, then, is here ty Stay, and that by unanimous 
consent. But in what way does this make it impossible 
for us to co-operate with Toronto, or with the department 
of education? Take matriculation, for instance. Dr, 
Wilson points out that it is wrong to reject a student on 
the ground of his inability to cope with puzzles. He has 
condemned with righteous warmth some of the papers 
that have been set. Now that is a matter in which all 
are equally interested, The candidates for Queen’s, Vie. 
toria and Trinity come from as many high schools as the 
candidates for Toronto, We are willing to co-operate in 
making this examination, to which the whole high school 
course leads up, as rational and elevated ag possible, 
Who stops the way? If the papers of Toronto are more 
difficult than ours, we are not afraid of them, Only give 
us a chance to point out mistakes beforehand, in language 
half as vigorous as that used by Dr. Wilson in the 
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Educational Monthly. So long a8 we are not represented 
on the body that decides the subjects and prepares the 
papers, what can we do, when mistakes are persisted in 
year after year? We are forced to criticise publicly, and 
then we are told that that is “ organized attack.” It has 
even been asserted that if two or three of our Arts pro- 
fessors assisted in the common work, it would imply 
“ denominational control.” Already, the statutes accord to 
affiliated denominational colleges, teaching nothing but 
theology, ‘‘an important share in the examinations for 
standing and degrees” of the provincial university. That 
is, Knox, St. Michael’s and others not only share in fixing 
the matriculation, but share in the government of To 
ronto. We have no desire for the latter. It is none of 
our business. We have enough to do with governing 
Queen’s, But matriculation is a common matter, and we 
are willing to co-operate to make it better. For answer, 
we are told that that would “subject our educational 
system to denominational control!” One would like to 
hear such an argument on & platform where it was 
allowed to expose its meanness as well as its absurdity. 
Of course, Sir Daniel Wilson has never used such an 
argument. I shall say no more on this question of ma- 
triculation as I must deal more fully with it ona future 
occasion. 

Some words are needed on the action we expect from 
the government, now that it is seen that the Federation 
Act can never apply to Queen’s. We havea right to ex- 
pect that the Government will act justly and at present it 
is not doing so. It offers to universities valuable sites on 
condition of their moving to Toronto. In my opinion, it 
has in this done. too much or too little. If opposed to 
denominational grants, it should have made no such offer. 
Tf in earnest in proposing centralization in Toronto it 
should have promised buildings as well, to those that 
would have to move there. But apart from this, how 
can sites worth $100,000 each be offered to denomina- 
tional universities like Victoria and McMaster, and at 
the same time half the sum be refused to build a School 
of Practical Science in Kingston, which would be owned 
and governed by the public, and which the municipal 
councils of thirteen eastern counties have unanimously 
declared to be required? Two or three years ago the 
Government promised to give this subject its earnest 
consideration. It is time now to give its answer. No 
Government can venture to lay down or act upon the 
policy that Queen’s is to be punished for not moving to 
Toronto, and that Eastern Ontario is to be punished 
becanse it wishes to keep its university. I ask you to 
take this into your serious consideration. Queen’s is in- 
terested in it, but the public much more so, Our mining 
interests are. daily becoming more important. The report 
of the Mining Commission will show that the proper 
place for a school of mines is Kingston. In this county are 
lead-bearing veins, phosphates, mica, plumbago and iron. 
The adjacent counties are equally rich, yet a scientific 
plotting of their ore formations has never been made. 
Our other industries would be advantaged by the pro- 
posed school. The material interests of the province 
and the cause of higher education would be promoted. 

: The Principal proceeded to speak of other matters more 
immediately affecting education in Kingston, especially 


of the need of a new Collegiate Institute building and of 
a further reduction ot fees. These have recently been 
reduced from $21 to $16 a year, and it is now proposed to 
make them not higher than $10. He gave great praise 
to other towns that he had recently visited for the zeal 
they were displaying in the matter of high school educa- 
tion, mentioning in particular the new buildings in 
Sarnia, Owen Sound, Deseronto, Napanee and Brock- 
ville. Reference was made to the demand from outside 
for a residential school for boys, where they could be 
prepared for the university. Hesuggested that Kingston 
should take a leaf from the city of ‘Toronto's book, by 
endowing a chair in Zoology in Queen’s, on condition 
that the Goverument did its duty in establishing the 
school of science. His address ended as follows: 

« Do not be afraid of educating too many people. Be 
afraid of education falsely so-called, and more particu- 
larly of sham and cram. Do not fancy when you are 
opening avenues to the university that you are helping 
the rich, The rich can always help themselves. Educa- 
tion is for all, but it is especially the cause of the poor. 
So far as my experience goes, men who have been properly 
educated can always yet work. I do not know of a 
graduate of Queen’s, in any department, who is not use- 
fully and honorably employed, and everywhere there is 
less difficulty in wetting work than in getting capable men 
to do it. Our superintendent of missions, for instance, 
asked me recently for ten men for the North-West, at 
rates of remuneration that I would have been glad of in 
my student days or at the close of my course, and I could 
not get a single man for him. It is the same in every 
profession and in every calling. Give your sons a good 
education, and by that I mean not only intellectual dis- 
cipline but the formation of moral habits, and they will 
find work for themselves.” 


DIVINITY HALL NOTES. 


The inauguration of a formal opening of the Theologi- 
cal college is a step much appreciated by the students in 
the Hall. Why it has been-so tong in coming we knew 
not, but now we hope this will not be the least interest- 
ing event in our college life. 


Divinity Hail was enlivened the other day by a visit 
from the noted elocutionist, Mr. Grant Stewart. His 
selections from Shakespeare were enthusiastically recciv- 
ed, and his remarks on Elocution jotted down for future 
reference. We understand the third-year theologues are 
to render the same selections to the class 4t no distant 
date. Further particulars later on. 


Some radical changes have been made in the missionary 
association this session. Among others, the way sta- 
tions are to be supplied during the winter. The asso- 
ciation now controls all the supply, and a systematic 
order is to be adopted in sending students out on Sab- 
baths. The principle is, we think, a good one. It pre- 
cludes the possibility of one or two students going out 
every Sabbath to do mission work and gives every one an 
equal chance. 

It will also tend to put a stop to the practise of mini- 
sters asking students to supply their pulpits merely for 
their travelling expenses, which has been too often done 
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in the past. The students of to-day are not much differ- 
ent from those of other years, and we do not understand 
how a minister can have the cheek to ask a man to do 
what he could not and would not afford to do himself 
when a student. To the poor and to the needy we are as 
usual most willing to give our services free. 


Some of ouv number Spent a few days very pleasantly 
at the Inter-Collegiate’ Convention in Toronto, Those 
who had never been in Toronto before came back with 
some of their ideas quite changed, and fully convinced 
that the good things are not all centred in Queen’s, but 
that Knox has an equal share in them. Our boys speak 
in the most flattering terms of the Knox boys and of the 
great kindness shown to them on every side. After par- 
taking of the comforts and hospitality of Knox residence, 
they think that a residence here would not bea bad thing, 
especially for divinity studentg, 


Mr. Madill, of Knox College, who is doing missien 
work in this district, is taking his first year divinity 
here. If he is a sumple of Knox men, we do not at all 
wonder that they had at One time the strongest football 
team in the Province, 


We had another pleasant visit from Rev. J. Wilkie, of 
Indore. He gave us some valuable inforgnation regarding 
the work in Central India, particularly emphasizing this, 
that any one thinking of going out asa missionary was 
wasting time in taking a full medical course, unless he 
intended to devote himself entirely to that part of the 
‘work, 

We are sorry to record the departure of two of 
our number, from Divinity Hall, Hugh Jack and A. K, 
McNaughton. They suddenly came amongst us and 
brightened our lives for a few days, and then as suddenly 
went away. Even at the worst the symptoms were not 
alarming, though now we learn that one of them had been 
affected the same way several times before, However, 
they are gone, “silently folding their tents” and stealing 
away. We understand they are now in Auburn College, 
New York. 


See ee 


Y.M.C.A. 


The Friday afternoon meetings continue to be well 
attended. The meeting on Friday evening, Nov. 8th, 
was specially interesting, and the room 80 well filled as 
to evoke from the Principal, who presided, the remark, 
“Tf this be an ordinary meeting, it will soon be neces- 
sary to build a special hall.” Those present were treated 
to a pointed, practical address from the Principal on the 
subject of Temperance. ‘The Rev. Dr. MeTavish, of 
Central Presbyterian Church, Toronto, a distinguished 
graduate of Queen’s, who had come to deliver an address 
in the City Hall, under the auspices of the city Y.M.C. A, 
seizing the opportunity of meeting again with some of his 
College friends, wag Present at the meeting. He wag 
called upon to speak, and in well-chosen, earnest words 
impressed the need of keeping aglow our Spiritual nature 
during the whole of college life, and emphasized the idea 
that the whole character and standing of educated men, 
out in the world and away from direct college influence, 
will be largely determined by their character and general 


conduct while in college. The Dr. will always be a wel- 
come visitor at our gatherings. 


The College Bible-Class, which is held at 9:45 every 
Sabbath morning in one of the class-rooms, is also attend. 
ed by a large number of students of both sexes, The 
elass has been taught hitherto by Profs, Mowat and Ross, 
and has been very interesting and instructive, Let every 
student come. 


At the first regular meeting of the Missionary Associa- 
tion of Queen’s College, held this session, the city mission 
work, heretofore under the direction of the above men- 
tioned society, was transferred to the College Y.M.G.A, 
The work, therefore, for this session will be carried on 
under its supervision, 


MEDICAL Y.M.C.A, 


This association ig doing good work, its objects being 
the promotion of a true, manly, christian, spirit. We are 
glad to say we are Meeting with success. One-half of all 
the students are connected with it; about twenty have 
already joined this year, many of them active members, 
At our Jast meeting one who had been an associate be- 
came an active member: A few weeks ago wo had a 
visit from Messrs, Crossley and Hunter, Their addresses 
were plain and practical, and with God’s blessing, will 
result in much good. At our last meeting Principal 
Grant spoke on the Struggles of Life, and compared them 
to a foot-ball match which he had just witnessed. In his 
usual simple but forcible manner he drew therefrom some 
interesting and instructive lessons. Now, a word to some 
of our active members, who are only nominally 80, “Came, 
fellows, and help us in our noble objects, We need you,” 


PERSONALS, 

Dr, Harkness, 89, has a flourishing practice in Hull, 
Que. 4 

Mr. D, Cameron, M, D., was in the city not long ago 
visiting friends, 

J. W. Farrell, ’89, hag entered the law office of Lavell & 
Farrell at Smith’s Falls, 

We hear the Levana Society has appointed a Look 
Out Committee. Their duties, we suppose, are man-i- 
fold. 


Another son of Queen’s. At the manse, Melrose, on 
the 24th inst., the Wife of the Rev. J ames Rattray, B.A, 
of a gon. 


W. S. Morden, 88, and J. H. Madden, ’89, have passed 
the first inter-mediate examination for students at law, 
W. S. headed the list. 


J. Roddick, ’91, whom we mentioned in Journal No, 1, 
is endeavouring to gain back his health by working in a 
mill in Ottawa, 


By mistake we omitted mentioning in our first issue 
that J. W. McIntosh, 93, Martintown, was the successful 
competitor for the Mowat svholarship, value $50, and that 
J. W. Mehean, 93, carried off the Gaelic scholarship, 
value $60, given by M. C, Cameron, Esq., M.P. 
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The following is a clipping from city paper: “EH. B. 
Echlin was appointed Chaplain of the Queen’s University 
Association foot-ball club.” Congratulations Ed. 


With much pleasure do we chronicle the fact that D. 
M. Robertson, B.A., passed his final examination, and is 
now a full-fledged Barrister. The Journal offers congra- 
tulations tu a former member of the staff, and hopes that 
success may ever be his companion. 


On the arrival of Rev. David and Mrs. Flemming from 
their wedding trip to Hali‘ax, they were tendered a very 
warm welcome by the members and adherents of St. 
Paul’s, Athens, Brockville Presbytery, at the residence of 
Mr. W. M. Stevens, whose house was thrown open for 
the occasion. 


Mr. Chas. Daly, ’90, was called home a few days ago 
on account of the death of his sister: This is the third 
time during his college course that Mr. Daly has been 
called away by the sickness or death of friends, and we 
sympathize with him very much in this heavy bereave- 
ment. Charley is one of our bright students and has won 
a warm place in the hearts of all the boys by his genial 
nature. 


The medals were presented—the Gold to G. F. Mac- 
donnell and the Silver to A. F. Hoskin, The prizes for 
drawing, fencing and gymnastics were then given, after 
which G. F. Macdonnell, head boy for 1889, advanced 
and was received by the boys with round after round of 
applause, He won thé First General Proficiency and the 
Prince of Wales’ Scholarship (there being only two given 
this year) at the ‘Matriculation Examination of Toronto 
University last July. Mr. Macdonnell is now in atten- 
dance at. Queen’s. : 





INTER-COLLEGIATE MISSIONARY ALLIANCE. 


The fifth annual convention of the Tnter-Collegiate 
Missionary Alliance was held in Toronto, Nov. 7th to 
10th. Forty-one delegates were present, representing 
twenty-three different colleges. Several colleges in 
Western Ontario entered the Alliance this year for the 
first time. The meetings were held in the University 
Y. M. C. A. building, and in the spacious and beautiful 
hall of the city Y.M.C. A. The opening meeting was 
presided over by Sir Daniel Wilson, Rev. D. J. Mac- 
donnell gave an address of welcome. He was followed 
by Rev. A. J. Gordon, Boston, Mass. Mr. Gordon, who 
accompanied Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D., on his missionary 
tour through Scotland, addressed the Alliance on several 
occasions. He speaks with calmness and power on the 
subject of missions. Rev. Dr. Sutherland, who has just 
returned from a visit to Japan, Rev. Dr. Kellogg, of 
Toronto, Rev. Mr. Smith, a returned missionary from 
India, and Mr. R. P. Wilder, who is identified with the 
“Student Volunteer” movement, were also present and 
gave addresses, There were eight delegates from Queen’s 
and affiliated colleges. W. J. Patterson, B.A., read an 
excellent paper on ‘Missions in Mohammedan Countries.” 
After a close contest between Woodstock and Montreal 
for the privilege of having the next meeting of the Alli- 
ance, it was decided in favour of the latter by a majority 
of one vote. 


ZEXCHANGES.% 


OTICEABLE among our exchanges is the College 
N Times, a monthly edited by the pupils of Upper 
Canada College. In some past sessions, this journal has 
not been published, and the energy the boys have shown 
in issuing it this year is highly commendable. 








A sketch of the opening of Columbia to women is the 
only item of independent interest in the McGill Univer- 
sity Gazette. The local and personal columns ave full and 
well conducted. 


Athletics, personals, locals, and illustrations take up so 
much of the Columbia Spectator that there is little room 
left for matter that would interest outsiders. These 
columns are well edited, and the printing and paper is of 
the best. 


We have reveived a number of University, » publication 
endeavoring to represent all the leading universities. 
Several articles in the present number will be of interest 
to our students, as showing the progress, work and needs 
of the great American universities, 





The Exchange department of the Niayara Index is 
badly conducted. Its editor seems to mistake violence 
for energy, and hard words for sarcasm. A change of 
tone would greatly improve a paper whose matter is 
otherwise up to the mark. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the Scientific American. 
It is certainly the foremost organ of scientific progress. 
Yo the man whose business it is to be acquainted with the 
march of material improvement it is invaluable, and to 
the man whose work lies in other directions it is at least 
interesting. 

Outing is a well illustrated and well written magazine. 
Fishing and hunting tales and adventures occupy a large 
part of its space, An interesting article on American 
college football contains much information about the rise 
and present position of that noble game in American 
universities. 





The Notre Dame Scholastic is an excellent specimen of 
a college journal. While full attention is paid to the 
local departments, the literary side isnot neglected. The 
numbeis to hand contain some very readable sketches of 
a European tour, a critique on the Spanish poct Calderon, 
and several articles on the early history of Maryland. 

The University Monthly, of Fredericton, has a very 
complimentary notice of Prof. Dyde, who has just come 
back to his Alma Mater. The high praises he has earned 
in Fredericton will doubtless be echoed in Queen’s. 
Worthy of notice is.a letter on college self-government 
which appears in the correspondence. We recommend it 
to the perusal of our fellow students. 


We are glad to see the pupils of St. Mary’s Collegiate 
Institute trying their ’prentice hands in journalism. 
Their paper, the Censor, is very creditable to them, 


* 
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though one or two articles in the number, under our con- 
sideration, seem to be written by the masters. Such a 
periodical, however, would have an excellent effect, both 
in drawing out the latent literary talents of the pupils 
and in producing a healthy spirit of loyalty to their 
institution. 


Two numbers of Student's Life have arrived. It is an 
excellent journal, though the cover is not as good as those 
of some of our exchanges, ‘here is an interesting 
description of Cologne cathedral, and a good, though 
rather slight sketch of George Eliott’s “Silas Marner,” 
But what will probably prove most interesting to seniors 
and freshmen is a reproduction of the Yale freshman laws 
of 1664. What would ’93 think of such regulations as the 
following : “In case of personal insult a junior may call up 
® freshman and reprehend him, Freshmen are obliged to 
perform all reasonable errands for any superior. Fresh- 
men shall not run in college yard, or up or down stairs, 
or call to any one through a college window, ete.” If 
this is authentic, we have much tobe thankful for in that 
we live in ‘this nineteenth century.” 





In the last two numbers of the College Rambler are 
several orations, delivered at a recent inter-collegiate 
oratorical contest. We have one great fault to find with 
nearly all of these productions, they are too Jine. The 


writers seem convinced that they must crowd a maximum. 


of glowing and figurative language into a minimum of 
space. This fault is not confined to the young orators of 
Illinois and sister Western Colleges ; it appears in many 
of our exchanges, and is one to which young writers are 
peculiarly prone. Our idea ig that the writer should first 
have something worth saying, and then should say it in 
the simplest and clearest manner at hiscommand. Orna- 
ment, for its own sake, is a most fatal encumbrance to 
an article. The other features of the Rambler are ex- 
cellent. An editorial in No. 9, describing a class for 
reading classics at sight is especially interesting. If we 
are to receive benefit from the Classics we must study 
them as Literature, ‘This editorial suggests an excellent 
means to that end, 





COLLEGE WORLD. 

McGill University, Arts College, has 284 students, 204 
men, 80 women. Of these 125 men and 80 women are 
undergraduates. About 46 are partials. The Medical 
College has the largest number of students it has ever had 
~—218, of whom 70 are freshmen. There are in Applied 
Science 71 students, in Law 19, (as against 12 of last 
year.) A department of Mechanical Engineering is pro- 
vided for by the Workman bequest of $117,000. 


Ohio Wesleyan University hoasts of forty societies, re- 
ceiving an annual income of between $7,000 and $8,000, 

The presidencies of sixteen important American colleges 
are vacant, 

One hundred and Seventy-one Americans attended the 
University of Berlin last winter. 


The will of Professor Elias Loomis, lately deceased, 
bequeaths the bulk of his estate, valued at from $250,000 
to $300,000, to Yale University. 


Prof. Remsen will be the acting president of Johns 
Hopkins University, during the absence of President 
Gilman abroad. : 


Beginning with Jan, 1, 1890, a course of lectures will 
be given at Trinity College, North Carolina, on railroads 
and railroad problems. Doubtless some railroad stock- 
holder has bequeathed a large sum to Trinity, 


Within the last week the University of Georgia has 
admitted women to the collegiate department on the 
same standing as meu,  (reorgia is rather behind many 
Canadian and American Universities, 


COLLEGE YELLS. 


the enthusiasm wag wrought up to a high pitch, the ex. 
citement at times was intense and the concerted yells of 
the partisans of the different colleges were given with a 
vim. Below we ive the yells of the colleges such ag 
were perpetrated thig year, 
KNOX. 

Br-r-rec-a-kek-kex. 

Co-ax, Co-ax, 

Ki! vit yi: 

Ala-ha-ha, 

Is-ta-pala-pa 

Knox-lie ! Knox-li-a ! 

Knox ! Knox !! KNOX i! 


MONMOUTH, 
Ho Rah ! Ho Roo! 
Depela, Depeloo, 
Rah Si! Ki-Yi! 
Hot, Cold, Wet or Dry 
Get There, Eli ! 
Mon-n-mouth ! 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
Rah! Hoo! Rah! 
Zip, boom, ah! 
Ip zu, rah zu, 
Jimmy blow your bazoo ! 
Yip-sidy-i-ki. 
Uz of I. 
Champain-n-n nn} 


ILLINOIS, 
Rah! rah! rah! rah! rah! raht 
Rah! rah! rah! 
1.-C.—1.-C.—1.-C.—ininois! 


OTTAWA, 7 
V-A-R-S-I-T-Y—Rah! Rah! Rah! 


QUEEN’s, KINGSTON, 
Queen’s—Hip! Hip! Hurrah! 
1-2-3-Sio-Boo-Yah! 

Knox also got off Several impromptu yells at appro- 
priate points during the championship game with Cham- 
paign, among which were: ; 

“That's no Sham-paign ; 
That’s gen-n-ine ag-o-ny!” 
‘Hoo! Doo! 
Cham-paign-do!” 
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gLADIEs’ CORNER. 


——EDITORS:—— 
MissEs ANNIE G. CAMPBELL, JESSIE ConNELL, LAURA BENNETT. 





LEVANA SOCIETY DOINGS. 


T a meeting of the Levana Society, held on Friday, 
Nov. 15th, an arrangement was made to hold Bible 
Readings alternately with the regular meetings of the So- 
ciety. Committees were appointed, in both branches, to 
draw up lists of snbjects. Each girl will be expected to 
take her turn in conducting these meetings. and they will 
be made as pleasant’ as they can possibly be. We do hope 
that ull the girls will take an interest in them, and show 
their interest by being present and taking part. One hour 
a week spent in this way would not be lost time ; it would 
do good to all, and besides, this is the only way we girls 
have of becoming acquainted with one another. We all 
need to cultivate more of that spirit of “camaraderie” 
which we admire in the boys. Perhaps it might help if 
the front seat in the gallery were reserved for us, and we 
could do a little shouting, or if we accompanied the foot- 
ball team when it goes to play return matches, to inspire 
the boys by our presence. But alas ! these are privileges 
to which we cannot and do not aspire ; but surely without 
these incentives we can get up & small amount of academic 
spirit. 
We are glad to be able to say that our Reading-Room 
_ will soon be better fitted to meet our needs. Poor as we 
are, we have managed to scrape together a few dollars, 
and another committee has been appointed to ransack the 
town and get the nicest table for the least money possible. 


We believe that the girls have even invaded the sanc- 
tity of the Divinity Class-room. Two of the lady Medical 
students, Miss McKellar and Miss McCallum, are attend- 
ing Dr. Grant’s lectures. Evidently John does not ap- 
prove of this, for he was heard to ask what class that 
was, and when told that it was the Divinity Class, he re- 
marked in a tone of astonishment, ‘‘Why, there’s weemen 


in there !” 


DOMINION INTER-COLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION 


Since last session the lady graduates of all the Cana- 
dian Universities have agreed to form a Dominion Inter- 
Collegiate Association, of which the graduates’ societies 
in the different universities will be branches. 


The object of this agsociation is to unite, with a com- 
mon aim, the lady graduates of our Canadian Colleges, 
and to promote the interchange of thought and friendly 
intercourse among them. Each society is free to conduct 
its meetings in any Way pleasing to its members, and to 
arrange its own subjects for discussion. 1¢ is proposed 
that each society should communicate with the others 
quarterly, and it is hoped that, as the number of gra- 
duates is increasing, before many years arrangements can 
be made to hold an annual convention at some central 
point, 

Queen's Society has already had its first meeting, and 
Mrs. J. Marshall has been appointed Secretary. Two 
essays are to be written for every meeting by some two 
of the members, on subjects arranged by the Home Com- 


mittee, and after these have been discussed at the meet- 
ings, they will be sent to those lady graduates who are 


from home, and who will be considered corresponding 


members. 


THE RAINBOW. 

The fumes of the steaming hot coffee penetrated our 
apartments, mingling with the odors peculiar to a Medi- 
cal College, while we tried to listen attentively to the 
lecture. But who could expect that hungry, hard-work- 
ing medical students, who eat, drink and sleep in a hurry, 
could calmly sit there with “coffee, coffee,” ringing in 
their ears, and its aromatic odor floating around their 
nostrils ? 

Stimulated by these things we were compelled to go 
down and take a peep at “The Rainbow.” 

We seriously discussed the propriety of skipping next 
lecture and partaking of the luxuries. but finally decided 
it would not be right, and, a8 no one had a purse suffi- 
cient for the occasion, We contented ourselves watching 
othera enjoy the treat. We lingered around the door- 
way, gazed wistfully in, with intense admiration, at the 
Rainbow, saw and amelt the good things, but alas ! this 
proved to be our share. 

Many of the Rainbow Faculty noticed the famished 
and dejected look we wore, but for the interest of their 
cause, wisely decided not to ask us in until the second 
evening. Then did we ascend to our class-rooms with 
empty stomachs and heavy hearts, realizing the truth of 
the Law of Sympathy, ‘‘One organ will sympathise with 
another,” and earnestly hoping the morrow might bring 
forth better things. 

Imagine our feelings when, next.evening, our generous 
Professor of Anatomy announced tea awaiting us in the 
hall below. We all with one accord readily followed in 
his footsteps to the feast. It was a Presbyterian tea, 
therefore needs no description. 

We were sorry to see that a few of those who partook 
were unable to attend our regular monthly missionary 
meeting, consequently missed -the excellent report of the 
Missionary Convention by our two divinity students. 

We number, this year, twenty-one students, and our 
College is prospering, even if it is ‘afflicted with Queen’s.” 


ole eng oe Ho fe 
Dé NOBIS NOBILIBUS._ 


ROFESSOR illustrating the principle of Archime. 
des: 

“This reminds me, ha! ha! ha! of the old fashioned 
he! he! he! ducking stools, ho! ho! ho! in which per- 
sons were ‘poot’ for talking too much. Ha! ha! ho! ho!” 

Freshman—‘‘Pity you didn’t live then, Prof.” 





Freshman to Soph.—‘‘Say, Jim, what's the meaning of 


‘alumni’ anyway.” 
Soph. —“Well, Tsay, you don’t know nuthin’. 


J'll be an alumni wheu I’m graduated.” 


Why, 


Professor—‘*You see this egg does not sink owing to 


the well-known law.” 
Soph.—‘‘Oh no, Prof. ! 
bad.” 


You can’t fool me, that egg is 
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"A WORD TO THE WISE JS SUFFICIENT.” 


We know a young man named Mr. Sp—e, 
Who seems to be quite fond of a stroll 
On a Sunday night. 


You must not think he goes alone, 
Ob no! ke sees a fair one home 
When the stars are bright. 


He wends his way out Union Street, 
And stops just where the cross-roads meet, 
It's quite a sight. 





(?) 


Now this has happened three times straight, 
Take heed, young man, you'd better wait, 
Or there'll be a fight. 


On the campus yonder there'll be a fray, 
And we'll be there to see fair play, 
And set it right, 


To be continued (if necessary.) 





WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 


e. 





What are you driving at 2—[Prof. D 
How do you do, brethren ?—[Rev. Ba-ll-e. 

Your Honor, the jury is asteop.—1Cona: Curtis. 

Do not disturb the pendulum. —{Prof, D. HM. 

I will soon have a moustache too.—[W. J. H-y-s. 
That's what I’m trying to get at.—[J » W. D——s, 

I am president of the Anti-Shaving Society. —[Leach. 


Ketch on to my moustache, boys,—[A. B, C—gh-m. 


What a time I have had getting advts !—[W. N—kle. 


Please don’t ask me to give evidence again.—[J, A, 
Gill-a. 

Did you notice the nice curl in my side-boards ?—[W. 
H. D-v-s, 


Mr. Deny—s, you are very stingy with the truth.— 
[Counsel for Crown. 


How do? How do? I’m back to chairman A,M.S, 
debates.—[J. C. S, M-ll-er. 


I wish to be remembered to the boys. Tell them I am 
all right. {D. G. McPhail, ’89. 





A great addition to the Ladies’ Medical College—the 
lady Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


Honour History won’t be much to-morrow because I 
haven’t got my lesson up.—[J. McC, K—_x, 


There is one thing I do like and that is nice, sweet, 
fresh, well-done, baker’g bread.—{J. D, B——_q, , 


A letter, received by a lady Med., had the following 
address: ‘Ladies’ Medical College, afflicted with Queen’s,” 

On us and on them (the Canadian French) alike is the 
sacred obligation. We must be more than Frenchmen ; 
more than Scotchmen. We must be Canadians. There 
can be only one Canadian nation, and all the races that 
have made Canada their home must contribute to its 
making. Dreams of anything else are folly and attempts 
to realize these dreams treason, Against treason all true 
Canadians must unite.—[Principal Grant in Montreal, 
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O doubt all'the.students are equally as anxious as 
the members of the staff to make the JoURNAL & 
success. All can help by presenting its claims to any of 
the friends of Queen’s whom they may meet during the 
Xmas vacation and inducing them to subscribe. 
* 


m 


*& 

We regret to say that our Editor, on account of illness, 
has been unable for some time past to perform his arduous 
duties. It is needless to say that his absence is keenly 
felt by the staff. We are glad that he is recovering and 
hope soon to see him again at the helm. 

In view of the erection in the near future of a new 
Science Hall in connection with Queen’s we wish to bring 
one or two facts before the attention of the students and 
all concerned. It is evident that a larger and more con- 
venient place must soon be obtained for holding the meet- 
ings of the A. M.S. The class-room hitherto occupied 
for this purpose is uncomfortably small and unsuitable. 
It must have been also the cause of serious inconvenience 
to the Professor of Science to find his class-room so fre- 
quently thrown into disorder. We must admire his un- 
bounded patience in having borne it so long. It is also a 
fact just as apparent that our Y. M. C, A., whose mem- 
bership is increasing every year, and whose meetings are 
attended by a large proportion of the students, requires a 
larger room in which to hold its meetings, And lastly 
there is thefact that, to make room for the extension of the 
museum in connection with the medical department, the 
students, with a generosity which has always characteriz- 
ed them, gave up their gymnasium and are now without 
one. The growth of an institution necessarily brings with 
it its disadvantages, but they are disadvantages which 
should be met with thankfulness at least. In view of 
these facts it is clear that something must be done and 
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done soon. The Y. M. GC. A. of University College, 
Toronto, has put up for its own use and mainly by 
its own efforts, a beautiful and substantial building ; 
and the students of the ’Varsity have inaugurated a 
scheme to build a new gymnasium, as they, like us, are 
at present without one. Now perhaps we can learn & 
lesson from the example even of Toronto. By combined 
effort much can be accomplished. We suggest that a 
wing be built in connection with the new Science Hall 
large enough to contain 6 good yymnasium anda hall in 
which all students’ meetings could be held. Something 
of this nature is certainly needed ; and what ought to be 
can be. It will no doubt be much cheaper and easier to 
build this wing at the same time as the erection of the 
Hall. We would urge therefore that immediate steps be 
taken in order to see what can be done. Let the students 
seriously consider the matter. The opportunity is with 
us now, it is ours to seize it. We feel sure that since a 
few students subscribed more than $6,000 for the Jubilee 
Fund, it is not unreasonable to expect that by united effort 
an amount equal to or even greater than that could be 
raised for the object indicated. If the students succeed 
in raising part of the amount required there is no doubt 
that the generous friends of Queen's and the still more 
generous Faculty, seeing that they are in earnest, will come 
to their assistance. It may be objected that it is unfair 
to the students at present in attendance that they should 
put forth efforts almost solely for the benefit of those who 
will come after them. But surely the students of Queen’s 
are capable of regarding life and action from a more un- 
selfish standpoint than this. It seems to us that those 
are best rewarded who willingly work for others expect- 
ing nothing in return. a 

We learn that the authorities of McGill College are soon 
to have nearly a quarter of a million dollars to appropri- 
ate to the Department of Applied Science. It is, we sup- 
pose, well known that the late Mr. Workman left one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars to he expended on 
that department, and, to supplement this bequest, a can- 
vass is being made to obtain another hundred thousand, 
This sum will place the school of Applied Science, in affi- 
liation with McGill College, on a footing equal to any 
other on the continent. 

We wish to express our great pleasure at the stride to 
be taken by our sister institution, and rejoice to think 
that Canada will thus have a school so excellently 
equipped. 

It is inspiring to see Canada come so rapidly to the 
front, and why should she not, in almost every depart- 
ment of science and industry? She should be a nation 
among nations, teaching others as well as learning from 
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them, and with a thoroughly national spirit, should deve- 
lop herself along the lines of independence. 

Then, with all her existing and proposed institutions, 
there are no reasons why her sons should not be able to 
develop their higher natures as well at home as at any 
institution in the neighboring republic, and almost as 
well as at any in the world. 

We hope the day will speedily come when Canada’s 
best sons will not require to go abroad to get the higher 
education, except, of course, for wider experiences, and 
evidently, if many steps are taken such as that one by 
Mc(ill, that day is not far distant. 


* 


ote 


Many have been the efforts to arouse a spirit of debate 
in our Alma Mater Society. Many have been the pro- 
mises of candidates on the eve of election to reform the 
existing literary state of affairs, but so far nothing per- 
manent has been done. Itis true that the Society has 
shown at times signs of reformation, but such signs have 
been due to external influences and not to internal 
change. It is also evident that each President of the 
Society has done his utmost to advance its prosperity. 
But a President can do no more with a listless suciety 
than a reformer with an indifferent throng. The members 
heretofore have not been a unit in making our A. M. S, 
productive of literary culture. Some have carelessly 
wandered to the meetings with no fixed purpose ; others 
have come for the express purpose of assuming the atti- 
tude of the fly on the wheel and saying, ‘See what a dust 
I raise.” Motions never thought of until the President 
announced that the next order of busines was “‘proposi- 
tions and motions” were hurriedly moved and seconded 
with the only result of provoking a forty-minute discus- 
sion involving as many points of order, question of infor- 
mation and nonsensical remarks as would suffice the 
Pickwick Club for a score of ordinary meetings. Now 
while such a state of affairs exists, it is not surprising 
that the more studious members, rather the more thought- 
ful ones, absent themselves from such a time-wasting and, 
so far as practice in platform speaking is concerned, 
absolutely profitless meetings, 

But are these absentees not wronging both themselves 
and the Society in holding aloof from its meetings? 
Evidently they are, for the Society must yet what it 
demands, but these truants are not present to make 
the higher demands and consequently little progress 
is made. The members of any society not only give it 
shape and life but they get from it what they put into it. 
Let us therefore arise and demand a Society in which the 
business will be chiefly transacted by its executive com- 
mittee‘and one in which the chief object will be to give a 
training in public speaking to its members. 

Students of other colleges, feeling that as university 
men they required such a training, have formed ‘Literary 
and Metaphysical Societies,” in which papers are read 
and discussed or subjects debated. Others again, 
especially law students, have formed ‘‘Mock Parlia- 
ments” for the sole purpose of developing themselves as 
platform speakers, And if we as young men were im- 
pressed with the fact that this is an age that demands 
public speakers, speakers who can touch a thousand 
hearts at once with the very same words, more attention 


would be given to this part of our education. The masses 
of men and women in our land are to be educated and in- 
fluenced not through the medium of books, for they have 
no time ‘‘in their struggle for existence” to commune 
with the departed sages, but by platform speakers. It is 
not sufficient therefore that we should be mere parasitical 
scholars but that we should be able to communicate our 
thoughts intelligently and impressively to others. There 
are many students who possess scholarly attainments, 
men from whose minds ‘thoughts leap out to join them- 
selves to thoughts,” bht alas in whom “thoughts refuse to 
wed themselves to speech,” and consequently they are 
partial failures in their professional calling. Let us there- 
fore have more profitable debating in our A. M., S, 





Of the various educational forces which are brought to 
bear upon a student during his College course not the 
least important in contributing to the development of his 
intellectual nature, in expanding his mind and moulding 
his ideas, is that of the University societies. Their value 
as instruments of culture can scarcely be overestimated, 
if only a judicious use is made of them. The highest in- 
tellectual culture the world has ever seen, perhaps, was 
attained by the ancient Greeks. The educational system 
which produced such astonishing results ought to receive 
the careful consideration of all students, It consisted of 
two comprehensive departments—gymnastics and music. 
The course of study pursued in Queen’s differs of neces- 
sity from that of the Hellenic schools. But those instru- 
ments of Hellenic culture which are not incorporated in 
our curriculum of study, are to a large extent supple- 
mented by the University societies—gymuastics, music, 
elocution, intellectual discussion or debate. It seems to 
us that the part they should play in the evolution of our 
faculties and powers has hitherto not’ been fully appre- 
hended, In consequence of this students generally have 
not applied themselves to the work of these sovieties with 
the enthusiasm and diligence which their importance de- 
serves. Surely the intelligent and profitable discussion 
of a literary, scientific, social or political question, or the 
effective reading or recitation of a poem, requires and 
should receive for its preparation as careful and earnest 
study as the solution of a problem in physics, or the trans. 
lation and rythmical interpretation of a Greek choral ode, 
Yet are we not safe in saying that anything like the same 
amount of preparation is rarely made in the former case 
as in the latter? 

To those who are looking forward to the pulpit or the 
bar, or the legislature as the arena of their activity, to 
those who are to be speakers and actors in the great 
national drama that is being enacted in this Dominion, 
the practical training of the University societies is of un- 
speakable value. Many who have availed themselves of 
the educational advantages they offer have realised this : 
while others regret that from ignorance of their true func- 
tion, or indifference, they neglected to profit by them. It 
was in kindred societies in the Old World Universities 
that Pitt, and Canning, and Gladstone, and Chalmers, and 
Candlish received that practical discipline which so 
eminently fitted them to be the leaders of their time. 

In a University there is an atmosphere highly charged 
with elements that stimulate a student’s better nature 
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into activity, that inspire him with lofty ideas. While he 
applies himself diligently to the cultivation of his facul- 
ties and the acquisition of knowledge, it is the benefit de- 
rived from breathing this atmosphere which constitutes 
one of the main advantages of residence for a term of 
years at a University. And it is rather in the meetings 
of the various societies than in the class-rooms that its in- 
fluence is most powerfully felt. It is silently and gradual- 
ly moulding his intellectual nature after a particular 
type, and imparting a tone and vigour to it, just as the 
Sojourn of an invalid under the sunny sky of Italy gives 
him physical strength and activity. “Our societies have 
hitherto been performing their part in the educational 
work of the University, and will no doubt continue to ful- 
fil their important functions with even greater efficiency. 
Let every student see to it that he redeems the time and 
improves the opportunities they offer for culture of a very 
valuable kind. 


—————_— 


LITERATURE. 


WHAT MEN HAVE SAID ABOUT BOOKS. 


“Oh for a booke and a shadie nooke, 
Hyther in doore or ont; 

With the grene leaves whispering overhede, 
Or the streete cryes all about. 

Where I maie reade all at my ease, 

Both of the newe and olde ; 

For a, jollie goode booke whereon to looke, 


Is better to me than golde.” 
‘ —Old English Song. 


_ “My days among the dead are passed, 
Around me I behold, 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old; : 
My never-failing friends are they, 


With whom I converse, day by day.” 
—Southey. 


“These are the masters who instruct us without rods 
and ferules, without bard words and anger and without 
money. If you approach them they are not asleep ; if 
investigating, you interrogate them, they conceal noth- 
ing; if you mistake them, they never grumble ; if youare 
ignorant, they cannot laugh at you.” —Bishop of Durham. 


“] have friends whose society is extremely agreeable to 
me ; they are of all ages, and of every country. They 
have distinguished themselves both in the cabinet and in 
the field, and obtained high honors for their knowledge 
_ of the sciences, It is easy to gain access to them, for they 
are always at my service, and I admit them to my com- 
pany, and dismiss them from it whenever I please. They 
are never troublesome, put immediately answer every 
question I ask them. Some relate to me the events of 
past ages, while others reveal to me the secrets of nature. 
Some teach me how to live, and others how to die. Some 
by their vivacity, drive away ™. 
spirita ; while others give fortitude to iny mind, and teach 
me the important lesson how to restrain my desires and 
to depend wholly on myself. They open to me, in short, 
the various avenues of all the arts and sciences, and on 
their information I may safely rely in all emergencies.” — 


Petrarch. 


y cares and exhilarate my . 


“And as for me, though that I konne but lyte, 

On bokes for to rede I me delyte, 

And to him givel feyth and full credence, 

And in myn herte have him in reverence, 

So hertely, that there is game noon, 

That fro my bokes maketh ine to goon, 

But yt be seldom on the holy day, 

Save, cortynly. when that tho monthe of May 

Js comen, and that I here the foutes synge, 

And that the floures gynnen for tosprynge, 

Farewel my boke, and my devacion.” 
_Chaucer in Legende of Goode Women. 


“We see then how far the monuments of wit and learn- 
ing are more durable than the monuments of power, or of 
For have not the verses of Homer continued 
or more, without the loss of a 


the hands. 
twenty-five hundred years, 
syllable or letter ; during which time, infinite palaces, 
temples, castles, cities, have been decayed and demolish- 
ed? Itis not possible to have the true pictures or statues 
of Cyrus, Alexander, Cesar; no, nor of the kings or great 
personages of much later years ; for the originals cannot 
last, and the copies cannot but lose of the life and truth. 
But the images of men’s wits and knowledges remain in 
books exempted from the wrong of time, and capable of 
perpetual renovation. Neither are they fitly to be called 
images, because they generate still, and cast their seeda 
in the mind of others, provoking and causing infinite ac- 
tions and opinions in succeeding ages; so that if the 
invention of the ship was thought so noble, which carrieth 
riches and commodities from place to place, and conso- 
ciutheth the most remote regions in participation of their 
fruits ; how much more are letters to be magnified, which, 
as ships, pass through the vast seas of time, and make 
ages so distant to participate of the wisdom, illumina- 
tions, and inventions, the one of the other 2. Bacon. 


HEINRICH HEINE, 


Philistinism !—we have not the expression in English. 
Perhaps we have not the word because we have so much 
of the thing At Soli, I imagine, they did not talk of 
solecisms ; and here, at the very head-quarters of Goliath, 
nobody talks of Philistinism. ‘The French have adopted 
the term epicier, (grocer,) to designate the sort of being 
whom the Germans designate by the term Philistine ; but 
the French term—besides that it casts a slur upon & re- 
spectable class, composed of living and susceptible mem- 
the original Philistines are dead and buried 

really, I think, in itself much less apt and 
expressive than the German term. Efforts have been 
made to obtain in English some term equivalent to Phil- 
ister or epicier 5 Mr. Carlyle has made several such efforts: 
‘respectability with its thousand gigs,” he says ;—well, 
the occupant of every one of those gigs is, Mr. Carlyle 
means, & Philistine. However, the word respectable is far 
too valuable a word to be thus perverted from its proper: 
meaning ; if the English are ever to have a word for the 
thing we are speaking of,—and so prodigious are the 
changes which the modern spirit is introducing, that even 
we English shall perhaps one day come to want such a 
word,—! think we had much better take the term Philis- 


bers, while 
long ago—is 


tine itself. 
Philistine. must have originally meant, in the mind of 


those who invented the nickname, a strong, dogged, un- 
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enlightened opponent of the chosen people, of the children 
of the light. The party of change, the would-be remodel- 
lers of the old traditional European order, the invokers 
of reason against custom, the representatives of the mod- 
ern spirit in every sphere where it is applicable, regarded 
themselves, with the robust self-confidence natural to re- 
formers, as a chosen people, as children of the light. 
They regarded their adversaries as humdrum people, 
slaves to routine, enemies to light ; stupid and oppressive, 
but at the same time very strong. ‘This explains the love 
which Heine, that Paladin of the modern spirit, has for 
France over Germany ; “The French,” -he says, ‘are the 
chosen people of the new religion, its first gospels and 
dogmas have been drawn up in their language; Paris is 
the New Jerusalem, and the Rhine is the Jordan which 
divides the consecrated land of freedom from the land of 
the Philistines.”” He means that the French, as a people 
have shown more accessibility to ideas than any other, 
people ; that prescription and routine have had less hold 
‘upon them than upon any other people ; that they have 
shown most readiness to move and to alter at the bidding 
{real or supposed) of reason, This explains, too, the de- 
testation which Heine had for the English : “T might 
settle in England,” he says, in his exile, “if it were not 
that I should find there two things, coal-smoke and Eng- 
lishmen ; 1 cannot abide either.” What he hated in the 
English was the “‘achtbrittische Beschranktheit,” as he 
calls it,—the yenwine British narrowness. In truth, the 
English, profoundly as they have modified the old Middle- 
Age order, great as is the liberty which they have secur- 
ed for themselves, have in all their changes proceeded, to 
use a familiar expression, by the rule of thumb ; what 
was intolerably inconvenient to them they have suppress- 
ed, and ag they have suppressed it, not because it was 
irrational, but because it was practically inconvenient, 
they have seldom in suppressing it appealed to reason, 
but always, if possible, to some precedent, or form, or 
letter, which served as a convenient instrument for their 
purpose, and which saved them from the necessity of re- 
curring to general principles, 

There is a balm in Philistia as well as in Gilead. A 
chosen circle of children of the modern spirit, perfectly 
emancipated from prejudice and commonplace, regarding 
the ideal side of things in all its efforts for change, pas- 
sionately despising half-measures and condescension to 
human folly and obstinacy,—with a bewildered, timid, 
torpid multitude ‘behind,~-conducts a country to the 
ministry of Herr von Bismarck. A nation regarding the 
practical side of things in its efforts for change, attacking 
not what is irrational, but what is pressingly incon- 
venient, and attacking this as one body, ‘‘moving alto- 
gether if it move at all,” and treating children of light 
like the very harshest of step-mothers, comes to the pros- 
perity and liberty of modern England. For all that, 
however, Philistia (let me say it again) is not the true 
promised land, as we English commonly imagine it to be ; 
and our excessive neglect of the idea, and consequent in- 
aptitude for it, threatens us, at a moment when the idea 
is beginning to exercise a real power in human society, 
with serious future inconvenience, and, in the mean 
while, cuts us off from the sympathy of other nations, 
which feel its power more than we do. 
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COLLEGE NEws. 


RESOLUTIONS OF CONDOLENCE. 

T the recent meeting of the Council of Queen’s Uni- 
a versity, the following resolutions of condolence 
were unanimously passed : 

“The Hon. Alexander M orris, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of this University, having deceased since 
their last meeting, the Council desire to: place on record 
their sense of the loss which they have sustained in 
the death of one possessed of so many claims to their 
highest 1espect and grateful remembrance. 

Gifted with more than ordinary talents, and animated 
by pure and noble aims, he, from a very early period of 
his life, took an active and lively interest in those public 
affairs which, from time to time, occupied the attention 
of the Legislature and country. His election to Parlia- 
ment in 1861, therefore, found him well prepared for suc- 
cessfully taking part in its deliberations. In 1869 he was 
made a member of the Dominion Cabinet, and the bright- 
est prospects of political distinction lay before him. The 
weak state of his health, however, which was never very 
robust, but which the invigorating climate of the North- 
West was thought best fitted to restore, led him in 1872 
to accept the office of Chief Justice of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for Manitoba. After having established 
in that Province the system of English law, and provided 
for its due administration, he was in the same year ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba and the North- 
West Territories and Chief Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs. Returning to Ontario in 1878, after his five 
years’ term of service had expired, he was shortly after- 
wards elected one of the members for ‘Toronto in the 
Provincial Parliament, and took a leading part in its de- 
bates. : 

Although from the uncertain state of his health Mr. 
Morris was prevented from taking that prominent place 
in the Dominion and Provincial Legislatures, whieh he 
was peculiarly ‘qualified to fill, to very few indeed has it 
been allotted to exercise a more important and beneficial 
influence on the best interests of his native land. Ag far 
back as 1855, while yet a young man, in his prize essay 
on ‘‘Canada and its resources,” and a lecture which fol- 
lowed, on “The Hudson’s Bay and Pacific territories,” he 
not only shewed, that had he devoted himself to literary 
pursuits he would have obtained for himself a high place 
as a Canadian author, but taught his fellow-countrymen 
the greatnessand valueof their heritage, and was one of the 
first to advocate the Confederation of the Provinces from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the construction of the 
Intercolonial and Pacific railways. Strongly impressed 
with these views, he wag largely instrumental at a criti- 
eal period in bringing about that reconcilation of contend- 
ing parties which resulted in the establishment of confed- 
eration in 1867, and gave his zealous and effective support 
to the prosecution of those railway connections which he 
had foreshadowed, Later on, while he was Lieut. -Gover- 
nor of Manitoba and the N orth- West territories, the 
same ability and conciliatory disposition enabled him to 
make with the Indiang of the North-West the various 
treaties, satisfactory to both parties, and faithfully 
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observed, which have so signally contributed to the 
peaceful settlement and progress of the fertile prairie 
provinces. 

In the same spirit of conciliation and earnest clesire for 
the promotion of every good purpoze, his great influence 
was always exerted in behalf of the proposed union be- 
tween the different branches of the church to which he 
belonged, until that union was finally effected in 1875. 

After the death of his father, the Hon. William Morris, 
one of the chief founders of Queen’s College, and to whose 
unwearied exertions it was so much indebted, he was 
elected a member of its Board of Trustees in 1858. For 
upwards of thirty successive years the University con- 
tinued to enjoy the advantages of hig constant efforts for 
its welfare, his valuable counsels, and yencrous benefac- 
tions, and on the death of the Honorable John Hamilton 
he was unanimously chosen to succeed him as Chairman 
of the Board. ‘ 

The Council of which he was & distinguished member, 
deeply feel the loss of such @ man, whose life was so 
eminently useful in promoting the unity and prosperity 
of the Dominion and its religious and intellectual advance- 
ment, and they desire to convey to his family the expres- 
sion of their heartfelt sympathy with them in their sorrow 
for their bereavement, 

It was further unanimously resolved, that the Council 
record their deep sense of the loss which they have sus” 
tained by the death since their last meeting of the Rev. 
Dr. Bain. Throughout his connection for 47 years with 
the University, first as a student, thereafter for 22 years 
as a trustee, and as a member of the Council from its 
commencement, he was in various ways and at all times 
the steadfast and zealous friend of the College and was 
the means of greatly promoting its interests. While his 
genuine worth, his gentle, and kindly spirit, and his un- 
wearied and self-sacrificing labors for the good of others 
in a peculiar manner drew forth the love and respect of 
all who knew him, and the removal of no one is the sub- 
ject of more general lament, the Council have especial- 
ly to mourn the loss of his venerable and genial presence 
so regularly beheld among us to the last, and of the wis- 
dom of his mature and Christian judgment, and they de- 
sire to convey to his wife and family the expression of 
their heartfelt sympathy with them in their sorrow for 
the bereavement of a beloved husband aid father. 





REV. W. W. CARSON'S ADDRESS. ' 

THE FOLLOWING ADDRESS WAS DELIVERED BY THE REY. W, 
W. CARSON AT THE FORMAL OPENING OF THE 
CLASSES IN THEOLOGY. 

GENTLEMEN,— 

T have been requested by your learned Principal to 
make a few observations to those of the students who are 
just entering upon the study of the science of sciences— 
Theology. Permit me then to say that however unfit for 
the duty I may feel myself to be, yet to me, at least, the 
occasion is one of more than ordinary interest. It is an 
occasion of unusual interest because it revives pleasant 
memories of former associations with Queen’s and with its 
Professors some sixteen years ago—because it affords me 
an opportunity of congratulating the friends of the college 
on its wonderful growth and the proportionately increased 


usefulness of this institution—and because it brings back 
to me, this evening, the time when I stood where you are 
now standing—upon the threshold of the most sublime 
study in which it is possible for the mind of man to 
engage itself. While, therefore, I congratulate you on 
the success of your previous reading, I envy you the 
pleasures that are before you, as under the safe and pru- 
dent guidance of able and competent teachers, your pur- 
suits shall be through broader fields and upon a higher 
plane than any you have yet visited. 

In bidding the members of this cla,s a cordial welcome 
to these studies, it may be well, in veneral terms, to re- 
mind you of the nature and general scope of the subject. 
Some one has defined Theology to be the science whose 
centre is God, and whose circumference is nowhere, 
which implies, as you will see at a glance, that all proper 
study, or at least all study of proper subjects, leads up to 
unity, i.e., to God, Perhaps the following would be a 
better definition, viz., that Theology is the science of 
God based upon the revelation of His will to mankind. 
This latter definition opens before us the two vast volumes 
which it will be our duty and our delight to use. The 
one is the written word containing the two Testaments of 
God, written in human language, by holy men as they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit. The other is the 
older bible written by God’s own hand in sentences 
of constellations and in words of stars, illustrated 
by suns and seas and landscapes, which, by con- 
sent, we call the volume of the book of nature. Yes 
there is athird volume, and it too contains a revelation — 
it is the many paged-book of the human soul, The 
student of Theology then will have an ample continent 
before him for exploration, survey and classification. He 
will be taught to see God in His word, God in nature, and 
God in history. Thus all your previous reading will be 
of the highest utility in entering your Theological course, 
for all sciences flow into Theology as all rivers flow into 
the sea. . 

The primary postulates of all Theology are: The 
personality of God the creator, and the personality of 
man the creature; God as a being who condescends to 
man, and man as & being who is capable of God. The, 
former is not Argued or proven in revelation, but simply 
assumed—taken for granted. So also with the latter, it 
is assumed as a matter of universal consciousness. If we 
think of the matter at all, we cannot but be impressed 
with this thought, that man is capable of all knowledge, 
for nothing short of a knowledge of the infinite can 
satisfy him. If it were possible for any one mind to 
completely master a single science, or indeed all science, 
suppose that mind to know all mysteries and all know- 
ledge, from the laws of atoms to the laws of worlds, 
would that satisfy it or give itrest? Not at all—unsatis- 
fied as ever, it would plunge into the abyss of the infinite, 
as a diver plunges into the sea, 

Then, gentlemen, I would have you remember that in 
the very nature of things the formulations of Theological 
truth which we find in our creeds and confessions are not 
necessary final. . To say that, would be to say that we 
have discovered all truth, and there was left to us only to 
learn what others had written for us. To say that would 
be to say that there were no heights of divine revelation, 
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no lengths and breadths of divine wisdom, no depths of 
divine love that had not been reached by human thought. 
Theology is a progressive science. AsGeology or Botany, 
by so much as they are sciences, simply represent all that 
has been certainly ascertained in these departments. So in 
like manner Theology —by so much as it has been formu- 
lated—represents what the church believes to have been 
certainly ascertained of God’s will as revealed to man in 
the written word, in nature or in history. 

T would also remind you that the true student of these 
things must be more than mere student ; he must be a 
worshipper. They are the pure in heart who see God. 
Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? He that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart. 

This will be all the more necessary, if you pause to 
contemplate the work to which you have devoted your 
lives, the pastorate in the christian church. You will 
many a time be depressed with the knowledge of the 
obduracy of the human heart and the appalling iguorance 
of many with whom you will come in contact. In the 
presence of these practical difficulties aJl your philosophy 
will fail you and you will be driven back upon your per- 
sonal experience of God’s great salvation as the basis of 
your working creed, vommunicating your faith to others 
by the acknowledging of every good thing that is in 
you in Christ Jesus. : 


Y.M.C. A. 


We were pleased to have with us again Mr. T. 8. 
Cole, Travelling Secretary of the Association. He 
was accompanied by Mr. H. B. Fraser, General Sec- 
retary of Toronto University Y. M. C. A., who came 
as_a delegate from that institution, to see and 
learn of the work being done at Queen’s, Both gentlemen 
imparted valuable information. Mr. Fraser explained 
the method used in carrying on Y. M. C. A. work in the 
sister university. They also favored an extension of inter- 
collegiate visitation. We believe the idea is worthy not 
only of consideration but also of early practical realiza- 
tion. All rightful meais to promote fraternal feeling and 
to give stronger impulse to labor of this nature, should 
meet with hearty approval, Wherever we are placed, 
our hopes and aims and work are one. Let there be a 
more earnest spirit of fraternity than has been hitherto 
manifested. 

The view set forth by the visiting brethren soon assum- 
ed practical shape here. Dr. Kilborn, M.A., ex-Presi- 
dent of the Royal Medical Y.M.C.A., was chosen as the 
representative of our University to visit Alhert College, 
Belleville, in company with Mr. Cole. Dr. Kilborn, on 
his return, reported a large membership in the Y.M.C.A. 
of that institution and conveyed from it hearty fraternal 
greeting of good-will and sympathy to our society. 

On the evening of Friday, Dec. 13th, a variation from 
the usual mode of procedure in our meetings took place 
in the form of an address from Dr. Anglin, of this city, 
upon “‘the effects of alcoholic beverages upon the human 
system.” The ductor, from his practical knowledge of 
the subject, and the opinions of many eminent medical 
practitioners, showed the evil consequence that inevitably 
ensue to the blood, brain and vital energy of man, from 


- even a moderate indulgence in strong drink. A full and 


lucid explanation was given which cannot be justly or ad- 
equately detailed here. Sutfice to say that those present 
were grateful to Dr. Anglin for his effort to give such 
valuable information as he did upon this subject. 

On Sabbath afternoon, Dec. 15th, a number of the 
students had the pleasure of hearing an address in Convo- 
cation Hall, from Rev. Dr, Bell, the Registrar ‘of the 
University. It was very appropriate that Dr. Bell, the 
first graduate of the college, should trace its development. 

This he did in a candid, characteristic way, detailing 
its history from its founding, Nov. 8th, 1839, down to the 
present time. He showed the distinctive, broad, non- 
sectarian, principles that have ever distinguished Queen’s 
as an educational institution. This was due to the liberal 
spirit and true wisdom of its founders. These principles 
have been adhered to throughout her whole existence and 
find their fruitage in her present stable condition, and 


” the wide-spread reputation she enjoyed to-day. The ac- 


count given of its growth can be seen in the ‘Kingston 
Whig, of Dec. 16th, and therefore needs no further com- 
ment here. We cannot close this synopsis, however, 
without a reference to the closing part of Dr. Bell’s ad- 
dress. Taking advantage of the oceasion he spoke earnest 
words of counsel to the students. He addressed those 
who will soon play a part in the differént professions and 
walks of life, enlarging upon the influence university 
training should and would have upon after life, and fore- 
casting what each might probably expect when they go 
forth into the world. 

Most earnestly were all advised to set before them, as 
their ideal in life, the most complete manhood and woman- 
hood possible, to avoid all narrowness and sectarianism, 
and to cultivate a broad and liberal spirit ‘till all would 
come in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.” We feel sure that all 
present felt the force of Dr, Bell’s words upon the import- 
ance of living life well, and regret that more were not 
present to share in the benefits received from the kindly 
words of our respected Registrar. 





GLEE CLUB. 


The Glee Club, which had almost lost its existence, has 
again been revived and bids fair this session to outrival 
that of many past years. The boys have taken hold of it 
with unusual enthusiasm, and the old and new college 
songs are being practised with a great deal of vim under 
the baton of Mr. H. A. Lavell, B.A. The Club numbers 
now about thirty, and new members are being added 
every week, The representation from the freshman class 
is larger than that from any other, which we are 
especially glad to see. One of the important features of 
the semi-centennial celebration, is, we understand, to be 
the singing of the Glee Club. ‘The officers are: 

President—D. Strachan, B.A. 

Conductor—H. A. Lavell, B.A. 

Accompanist—F. Anglin, ’92. 

Secretary—C. Daly, ’90, 

Committee—J. Binnie, B.A., E. B. Echlin, B.A., D. A. 
Hamilton, 90, A. E. Lavell, 91, A. B. McIntyre, ’91. 
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For the past years the musical editor of the JOURNAL 
has had a comparatively easy position, as he has not had 
many calls to offer opinious upon the compositions of am- 
bitions students. Patience has, however, been at last re- 
warded, and it is with great pleasure that we call the 
attention of the students to the production of Mr. Alf. 
Lavell, 91, who has suited a piece of music to the words 
written by Mr. T. G. Marquis, B.A., ‘The Red, the Blue, 
the Yellow.” 

The composition is peculiarly suited to the words and 
displays a genius of no mean order. 

We offer our congratulations to Mr. ‘Lavell and Mr. 
Marquis, and we hope the students will mark their appre- 
ciation by learning and singing this new patriotic and 

_stirring song. It was to be sung, for the first time, at the 
banquet of the semi-centennial celebration. 


ROYAL COLLEGE CONCURSUS. 


The Meds, have again organized their Court of Virtue 
and Iniquity. ‘This institution is necessary to keep order 
and preserve peace among the students. It has a code of 
rules and regulations, which freshman and senior must 
obey. A recent sitting of the Court clearly showed the 
officers to be able exponents of jurisprudence, who pro- 
secuted without prejudice aforethought. By this noble 
institution the senior is protected from the advances of 
the would-if-he-could-be familiar freshman. In fact it 
exerts a good influence over the whole College, and may 
it ever continue to do so. The officers are : 

Chief Justice—W. A. McPherson. 

Judges—D. A. Coon, G. Neish, W. Herald. 

Medical Experts—J. S. Campbell, D. Kellock. 

Prosecuting Attorneys—J. Reid, D, McLennan. 

Clerk— N. Raymond. 

Crier—A. Oronyatekha. 

Sheriff— R. Gardiner. — 

Chief of Police—A. E, Barber. 

Constables—J. Gibson, A. Robertson, 8. Neville. 





ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 


Convocation Hall was not at all warm when a fair-sized 
audience took its seat, buttoned up its overcoat, buried 
its hands in its pockets, and nourished unpleasant 
thoughts about the janitor, while preparing to listen to 
the eloquence of the mecting, and applauding the kind- 
ness of the ladies who had appeared in such force. ‘Of the 
meeting that followed, it is difficult to say anything that 
would be news ‘to an old frequenter of Alma Mater; the 
discussion on points of business was full; the voice of 


the Rev. C. J. Cameron, A.M., was often heard; and. 


‘point of order” raised its hydra head—though it must 
be admitted that monster was much less rampant than we 
have seen him. ; 

The annual meeting was constituted and Mr. Echlin 
was called to the chair, only to be ousted by Dr. Ryan, 
the retiring president. The business was then proceeded 
with ; reports were read and received, votes of thanks 
were carried, amendments to the constitution were passed 
or defeated. Then the declaration of the new officers en- 
sued. President Strachan, B.A., was led to the chair of 
office, and was followed to the platform by the new execu- 
tive, 


- Prof. Reid, of Toronto. 


The officers of our Alma Mater are: 

Honorary President—Rev. C. J. Cameron, A.M. 

President—D. Strachan, B.A. 

lat Vice-President—J. W. Muirhead, 

2nd do —T. L. Walker. 

Secretary— W. F. Gillies. . 

Assistant Secretary——R. Laird. 

Treasurer—I’, Hugo. 

Critic—-N. R. Carmichael. 

Committee—J. Bell (4th year), W. F. Nickle (8rd year), 
Alex. McNaughton (Qua year), H. R. Grant (Ist year). 

The meeting was then adjourned and the ordinary 
Saturday night meeting called to order. It had been in- 
tended to hold a Mock Parliament, but business had tak- 
en up so much time that that was impossible, and the 
new president had to hurry over his inaugural history and 
prophecy, and adjourn & meeting, good enough in itself, 
but which might have been so much more interesting to 
the lady friends, and have better rewarded their courage 
in braving the cold. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

Terrible smell of cod-fish in the hall. 

Why don’t the boys sing more between classes ? 

The name of Prof. Marshall’s assistant is Willie. 

Let every student subscribe for the CotteGce JOURNAL. 

The contracts have been awarded for our new Science 
Hall. . 

Students could not do better than patronize our adver- 
tisers. 

The favorite cry through the halls: ‘‘I want your vote 
and influence.” 

The elections are causing a good deal of excitement 
through the halls. 

The physical laboratory has been extended to the first 
landing of the stairs. 

W. R. Stewart, ’91, has been sick for a few days. Dr. 


Lavers says that he will soon Le all right. * 


Our gymnasium instructor won the championship from 
Congratulations, Sergeant. 

J. A. Rollins has returned from Montreal. We are 
glad to learn that his eyesight is very much improved. 

The class of senior physics had been waiting patiently 
for light for about two weeks. The long looked for arriv- 
ed on Nov. 26th. ? 

Not long ago a freshman was noticed struggling with 
the fire alarm box near the college gate. He wanted to 
mail a letter to his best girl. 

A foot-ball match was to be played, on Nov. 27th, be- 
tween the seniors and sophomores. It was postponed 
sine die on account of the weather. 


Not long ago @ stranger was roaming through the halls 
looking (hic) for the (bic) doctor (hic). Cunny made 
friends with him and piloted him round. 


PERSONALS. . 
Dr. Emery has settled in Deseronto. 
Dr. T. §. McGillivray is practising in Hamilton. 
Dr. Horsey haa hung out his shingle in Owen Sound. 
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1 
W. R. Stewart, '91, has takan a trip to England. We 
hope his health will be improved. : 


Dr. Maxwell is acting the part of the good Samaritan 
in Merrickville. 

The Rev. C. J. Cameron, A.M., has received a call to 
Cannington Presbyterian church. 

John Maxwell, 91, has gone home to attend the funeral 
of his father. We extend our sympathy to him in his 
bereavement. 

One of our staff received a letter from J. S. Gillies, ’89, 
with his subscription fee for the Joonnat enclosed, Jack 
has always been a loyal friend to his Alma Mater. We 
believe he has settled down in Carleton Place. 

We are very much pleased to report that Prof. Fletch- 
er, who for the last few months has been under medical 
treatment for an affection of the eyes, is almost fully re- 
covered, and will resume his classes after Xmas vacation. 

The following is taken from the Canada Presbyterian : 
“The Erish Times, Dublin, of the 6th inst., says: ‘Yes- 
terday, upon the sitting of the Court of Chancery, the 
Lord Chancellor (Lord Ashbourne) called to the Bar of 
Treland a gentleman who for some time past has been 
sojourning in this city, the Hon. Judge Gowan, senator 
of Canada. Addressing Mr. Gowan, the Lord Chancellor 
said that in view of his past distinguished career he had 
great pleasure in calling him to the Irish Bar as a mem- 
ber of a profession in this his native country, which he 
ornamented in that of his adoption.” The compliment 
was enhanced by the circumstance that the ‘call’ was a 
special one. Incidents of the kind are rare in the history 

“of the Irish Bar, but in Canada as in Ireland this event 
will be recognised as a tribute of respect to the legal 
learning of the Dominion, which thus in the person of one 
of its most prominent and respected representatives is 
peculiarly acknowledged. All who know Judge Gowan 
will be delighted to hear that he has been the recipient of 
an honour so well merited.” 

We are especially glad to hear of the honour bestowed 
on our distinguished fellow-Canadian, on account of his 
connection with this University. In the year 1884, he 
was granted the degree of LL.D., and since that date, he 
has established two University prizes, one for the best 
essay on the ‘Function of capital in modern industry,” 
and the other for “The best collection of Canadian 
plants.” 

«CONTRIBUTED.» 
Y subject is a grim one, but it has been suggested 
by the bungling execution of the late Harvey, of 
Guelph. 

It seems strange that with all the advances in scientific 
knowledge and all the discoveries and inventions of modern 
times a people, supposed to be the most highly civilized of 
all thenations, shouldstill resort to thecrude and barbarous 
method of putting criminals to death by hanging, and 
this under circumstances too often calculated to inflict 
both mental and physical torture. An age which has 


characterized its humanity by giving to the world such 
substances as ether and choloroform and cocaine, with a 


- crime, 


host of others for the alleviation or prevention of pain, 
should, one would think, be able to devise sume more 
humane and unrepulsive way than hanging even a mur- 
derer by the neck and leaving him to kick and struggle 
in the air and utter groans for nearly ten minutes before 
he dies, 

It is true that when we read of some of the cold-bluod- 
ed murders committed, the cunning and the maliciousness 
with which they are devised and the cruelty with which 
they are carried out, we often feel that the monster who 
is the author of such deserves to be served like captives in 
the pre-christian periods and put to death by the torture, 
But on the other hand it would never do for a whole peo- 
ple to become vindictive and inhumane because a few of 
its members become so, and E believe that we have ample 
evidence from the past that torture will not diminish 
Again, the humanity of some people goes su far 
as to lead them to think that capital punishment should 
be altogether abolished, and that the most red-handed 
murderer should merely be deprived of his liberty and be 
reformed if possible. As far as the culprit is concerned 
this is all right, for whatever may be the chances of re- 
forming him here there is certainly no chance of reform- 
ing him after he has forfeited his life as required by law. 

On the other hand it must be remembered that we have 
the strongest evidence that stone walls and bars_and bolts 
are not always effective in keeping a captive confined, 
and that an escaped murderer is a constant menace to the 
life and safety of every person in his vicinity, and in this 
respect he can be likened to only a wild me savage © 
animal such as a woif or a tiger. 

However this is a digression, and we have, and will 
probably have for many years to come a statute requiring 
that the murderer shall atone for his crime by the forfeit 
of his own life. 

It is then worth while to consider whether it be pos- 
sible to adopt some method of putting a condemned man 
to death which will be at once as certain as hanging or 
decapitation and which shall be attended by none of the 
repulsive scenes or unhappy assoviations which are in- 
separable from the present way. The state of New 
York thinks that she has escaped from the difficulties of 
her former method by resorting to electricity. But if all 
her capital criminals fight their cases as persistently and 
effectively as Kemmler it is difficult to see when she will 
have an opportunity to try her experiment. But what 
advantage has electricity over the rope? None whatever, 
The dynamo and the wire and the culprit’s chair and the 
cap to niake contact, etc., are more expensive and not less 
repulsive in their associations than the gallows and the 
rope and the black cap. Besides, hanging is sure if of 
sufficient duration, which is more than can be said for 
electricity. Given a strongly muscular man with a not 
over sensitive nervous system, and a weakened shock 
arising from some oversight in arrangements, and the 
presumably dead man might come to life again after 
some time to be a maniac or an imbecile for the rest of his 
days. 

Moreover, whatever a murderer’s deserts may be, if we 
are compelled to put him to death I think that humane- 
ness requires that it should be done with as little offen- 
siveness to him as possible and without any of the present 
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display of paraphernalia required in either the use of the 
gallows or the electric shock. Those in favor of electricity 
plead for it on account of its instantaneousness. But 
hanging, as far as the victim’s sensations are concerned, 
may be almost, if not quite as instantaneous. The cruelty 
however is not so much in the manner of death as in the 
operations which precede death. The arraying of a man 
upon the scaffold, the tying and adjusting of the rope, the 
putting on of the cap and the strapping and pinioning of 
arms and legs, or the arranging of the culprit in an elec- 
tric chair, the fitting of the contact cap to his head, ete., 
are to many a prisoner so many cruelties practiced upon 
him previous to death and, to his overwrought nervous 
system, even worse than death itsclf. Many a person 
has fainted in going to the scaffold, and many will faint 
while being arranged in the electric death chair if that 
method is to come extensively into use. If physics has 
nothing better than electricity to offer for the purpose of 
taking life legally, when necessary, chemistry has. Many 
chemicals which are capable of destroying life as puinless- 
ly as electricity, can never come into effective use because 
it requires a.concerted action upon the part of the victim. 
Socrates was condemned to die by drinking a decoction 
of water Hemlock (conium maculation), but such a method 
is objectionable since it makes the culprit a participant 
in his own execution, The same might be said of chloro- 
form and all other common anesthetics, for they are aj] 
capable of destroying life. , 

As a scientific method then something else must he 
sought out, and I hold ‘that in the application of such a 
method there should be no apparatus of any kind or at 
any time visible to the prisoner. 

Nay, more, it should be sufficient for the prisoner to 
_ know that he had been condemned to death and nothing 
further. Instead of a date for'the execution being fixed 
in the prisoner’s hearing, the date should be kept a pro- 
found secret, known only to the judge and the sheriff. 
The prisoner may be spared for a week or a month, or 
three months, but he is not to know how long. All‘heis 
to know is just what we all know at present, namely, 
that when we lie down to sleep we may never more 
awaken, Is such a method then possible? I believe it 
is and that we have in the two gases, which may be called 
natural poisons, carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide, the 
very commodities needed. Carbon dioxide is .without 
odor, is most insinuating in its effects, is cheap and easily 
obtained, and when mixed with air in even small propor- 
tions, produces, in the person breathing it, a sleepiness, an 
after stupor and finally certain death. We have plenty of 
cases of persons having recovered from its effects after 
being exposed to it for sufficient time to cause deep coma, 
but although the recovery was painful, as are all recover- 
ies from death’s door, the patients never complained of 
any premonitory symptons of the work which was being 
done by the insidious foe. A small admixture of carbon 
monoxide, which is also odorless, would very much ac- 
celerate the action. 

I would propose, then, that there should be certain 
jails in which executions should take place, and that each 
such jail should be furnished with a perfectly secure cell 
to be known as the capital cell, where a prisoner might 
have such conveniences as are necessary, and that a cul- 


prit, upon being condemned to die, should be transferred 
to this cell, never to leave it alive. In conjunction with 
this cell should be an air tight bed-room with a door clos. 
ing gas-tight, and means of ventilation should be supplied 
by a small opening at the Hoor and another at the ceiling 
through which a current of air is allowed to pass. The 
supply opening should be so connected with a reservoir of 
earbon dioxide as to allow this yas to enter with the air 
in greater or less proportions whenever required, but to 
be completely shut out under ordinary circumstances. 

The condemned man is put into his cell and the turn- 
key sees to it that he is locked in his bed-room every 
night. Matters thus go on in a routine way for an inde- 
finite period. But when the time of execution arrives, 
which is to be known only to the sheriff, of all the jail 
officials, the insinuating gas is turned into the stream of 
air about two or three o’clock at night: 

The prisoner is probably in a quiet slumber. The in 
troduction of the gas makes the slumber more profound 
until the doomed man sleeps to wake no more. In the 
morning after the stream of gas is stopped and the room 
ventilated, the prisoner will be found, as if in a quiet” 
sleep, with the cadaverous aspects of death upon his coun- 
tenance, but with no sign of astruggle or » suffering. 


Dz 


NOTES 
CONCERNING THE HISTORY OF QUEEN'S, PREPARED FOR THE 
DOOMSDAY BUOK OF TIE UNIVERSITY, BY THE 
VICE-PRINCIPAL, DR, WILLIAMSON. 
(Continued. ) 

In these circumstances the Synod at its meeting in 
Montreal in 18%8 unanimously resolved to proceed to 
the foundation of a higher educational institution within 
its bounds, and “the Commission was instructed nd 
authorized to take all necessary steps for obtaining sub- 
scriptions within the provinces and elsewhere towards 
the endowment of professorships and the estublishment 
of bursaries for students.” Accordingly the Commission 
of the Synod, on 6th February, 1839, having found it un- 
advisable to enter upon the work of collecting subscrip- 
tions sooner, owing to the then disturbed state of the 
provinces by the rebellions of 1837-38, proceeded in 
furtherance of its views to appoint a committee to draw 
upa plan of a theological institution, and also ‘“author- 
ized them to obtain, if possible, at the next session of the 
Legislature, an Act incorporating trustees for holding the 
property belonging to it, with general powers for the 
management of the same; such trustees to be appointed 
by the Synod and to be subject to the Synod in all mat- 
ters connected with the said management.” On Ist May, 
1839, the Commission received the report of this com- 
mittee, together with a draft Act of Incorporation, and 
ordered it to be transmitted to the ensuing Synod meet- 
ing. ? 

At that meeting held in St. Andrew’s Church, Kings- 
ton, it was finally decided, on the 20th July, 1839, to 
establish without further delay a university which should 
be open to all without restriction, and at the same time 
provide for the instruction of those studying with a view 
to the holy ministry. As appears from the following 
extract from the minutes of Synod of the above date, a 
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draft Actof Incorporation was alsoagreed upon, the city of 
Kingston was chosen to be the seat of the college, and 
instructions were given to the commission to proceed 
with all diligence to make such arrangements as they 
might deem best for obtaining contributions for its 
support :— 

‘A draft of an Act of Incorporation to enable trustees 
to hold lands and other funds for the establishment of an 
academical institution for the education of youth, and 
particularly for the education of candidates for the holy 
ininistry, was given in and read. The Synod had said 
draft read clause by clause, and having carefully con- 
sidered and corrected the same, unanimously adopted it 
and authorized and enjoined the commission to cause a 
Bill in conformity with said draft to be introduced into 
the Legislature of Upper Canada at next session thereof.” 

“Tt was resolved by a large majority of votes that 
Kingston be the site of said institution, and that it be 
designated as the ‘Scottish Presbyterian College.’ ” 

‘The Synod further authorized and enjoined the com- 
mission to proceed with all diligence, and in such man- 
ner as they may deem best, in obtaining contributions 
for the establishment and support of the college, and to 
appoint such agent or agents as they shall see proper for 
this purpose.” : 

The Commission accordingly appointed a committee to 
watch over the progress in the Legislature uf the Act of 
Incorporation, and having met at Hamilton on the 9th 
October, 1839, “approved of in substance and ondered 
to be revised and printed, the draft of a circular addressed 
to the church and the community at large in this prov- 
ince, setting forth the intentions of the Synod in regard 
to the establishment of a college and the claims which 
this object has on their liberal support.” Committees 
also were appointed to solicit subscriptions in the several 
Presbyteries. With a view to an immediate appeal to 
the public liberality on behalf of the proposed institution, 
the circular letter above referred to, addressed “ to the 
friends of the Presbyterian Church in Canada,” and signed 
by the Moderator of Synod. was issued on 5th Decem- 
ber, 1839, from which the following is an extract :— 

‘*Commencing upon a small scale we shall escape the 
folly of outrunning our means upon the one hand, and on 
the other of creating an establishment beyond the actual 
wants of the community. We should esteem cither of 
these # preposterous indiscretion, which would soon in- 

_volve. us in great embarrassments, and undermine that 
public confidence on which our success depends. Our 
method will therefore be to provide only for our present 
and actual wants, on a plan that will easily admit of en- 
largement with the growing wealth of the people and the 
demand for collegiate education. In this we follow in 
the footsteps of similar institutions in Britain. The 
University of Glasgow in 1450 began with one professor 
in theology and three in philosophy. At the first founda- 
tion of the University of Edinburgh, only one professor 
was appointed, and he a minister of the city ; nor was it 
until a considerable time had elapsed that he received six 
co-adjutors, Murischal College, Aberdeen, began with a 
principal and two professors, And the University of 
Cambridge, since so celebrated, emerged from nothing in 
the twelfth century, under no more promising auspices 
than an abbot and three monks, who hired a barn in a 


convenient place for public lectures, and when a crowded 
auditory compelled them, they dispersed to suitable 
apartments in different quarters of the town. With such 
examples before us we need not be discouraged by the 
smallness of our beginning or the difficulties that seem to 
cross our path. Let us rather hope, that if our Canadian 
college should resemble those ancient and celebrated 
seats of learning, in the lowness of its origin, it may here- 
after rivai them in the splendour of its career. Nor have 
we any cause to hide our heads on account of the means 
by which we propose to accomplish our object—the com- 
bined, extended contributions of our people. Those 
famous universities to which we have alluded arose chietly 
from private munificence, Ina few instances they were 
enriched by royal bounty—-but they have been much 
more indebted to the liberality of private individuals.” 
*  * «When we consider the number of persons 
among us of bettered and improving circumstances, mer- 
chants, farmers, artizang, who are not indifferent to the 
cause of religion and education, we cannot fear that the 
subscriptions of even the highest classes in the schedule 
will be difficult to realize, and by an extended and active 
agency the lower and more numerous contributions 
might also be procured. Every child should be en- 
couraged and enabled by the favour of their parents 
to bring u stone for the erection of this fabric, Let even 
the hands of women prepare the drapery for the walls, 
and its columns and carvings be memorials of the dead.” 

‘The first public meeting in response to this appeal was 
held in St. Andrew’s Church, Kingston, 18th December, 
1839. The Rev. Dr. Machar delivered an admirable 
address. Three men, destined afterwards to achieve 
high distinction, and all belonging to Dr. Machar’s con- 
gregation, Mr. J. A. Macdonald, now Premier of the 
Dominion ; Mr. Alex. Campbell, now Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Ontario, and Mr. Oliver Mowat, now Premier of 
the Province, were present at this memorable meeting, 
Mr. Macdonald, then a young man of 24 years of age, 
seconded the first resolution, deeply regretting the 
limited means afforded to the youth of this country of 
acquiring a liberal education, founded on religious prin- 
ciples. Mr. Macdonald also moved the last resolution, 
seconded by the Rev. Mr. Reid (now the Rev. Dr. Reid, 
Church Agent at Toronto), appointing the members of a 
committee to collect subscriptions and otherwise pro- 
mote the establishment of the proposed institution. Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Mowat, though yet scarcely of an age 
to occupy & prominent part, being both somewhat younger 
than Mr. Macdonald, took a lively interest in the pro- 
ceedings. One thousand seven hundred pounds were 
subscribed in Kingston on the day of meeting and the 
following day. Similar meetings followed in Quebec, where 
the Rev. Dr. Cook made an able and impressive appeal, in 
Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton, Cobourg and other places 
throughout Upper and Lower Canada, and up to 7th July, 
1840, £15,000 had been subscribed for the endowment of 
the college, and £5,000 of the amount had been already 
received by the treasurer. [The list of benefactors to 
this first endowment, up to the period of the opening of 
the college, comprising persons of all religious denomi- 
nations in Ontario and Quebec, as far as can be ascer- 
tained from original documents still remaining, will 
be found enrolled in Doomsday Book. ] 
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The Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Canada had 
from the beginning been in frequent communication with 
the Colonial Committee of the Church of Scotland and 
had received their cordial approval of the establishment 
of such an institution in Canada, for the education of 
youth in the principles of the Christian religion and the 
various branches of science and literature. The Colonial 
Committee further promised to provide, for a limited 
period, tor one professor in theology at a salary of £300 
sterling a year, on condition of another professorship of 
equal value being endowed by the Synod. 


ORRESPONDENCE. 


SUGGESTIONS. 
* Quuey’s CoLLEGE, 
Kryustox, Dec. 4th, 1889. 
To the Editor of Queen's College Journal : 

Dear Sr1z,—I understand that some of the young men 
of the city have formed a ‘‘Mock Parliament.” Would it 
not bea good idea to arrange for a debate with them? 
Could we not also arrange for a debate with the cadets of 
the R. M. C., or with the students attending the Kings- 
ton Business College? In other cities literary societies 
arrange for a series of debates every winter. Would not 
a move in this direction be a good thing for the students 
of the various colleges and for the young men of the city? 

Doubtless the city Y. M. C. A. would join the league. 
Siucerely yours, 

xX. Y. 


THE LAW SCHOOL. 

There has lately come into existence at Toronto an In- 
stitution known as ‘‘the Law School.” Many students at 
Queen’s have no doubt serious thoughts of choosing the 
legal profession, and it may not be uninteresting to them 
to know what the Law School is, and why it has been 
established. 

Under the former state of things a law student’s course 
was briefly this: If a graduate, he had the privilege of 
presenting himself on a certain day at Osgoode Hall, arm- 
ed with his sheepskin and a substantial fee, and then and 
there was enrolled a member of that august body known 
as the Law Society of Upper Canada. At the end of 
three years, if not shorn of his feathers, and upon paying 
other substantial fees, he was allowed to have clients if 
he could get them, and to take part in the quarrels and 
differences which are an essential element in our civiliza- 
tion. In the interim the things to be done were these: 

He first sought out some legal gentleman to whom he 
firmly bound himself by an instrument under seal. In 
this instrument he bound himself to work with diligence 
for the gentleman, and not.to reveal his clients’ secrets. 
The gentleman as firmly bound himself to teach his 
student, but this he never did. The document moreover 
' provided nothing as to remuneration for the work the 
student was so diligently to perform. This was quite a 
secondary consideration, so secondary in fact that as a 
usual thing the student had to render his services, which 
were indispensable to his principal, gratis. If a small in- 


sult were sometimes given it was rarely sufficient to pay 
the student’s board. Of course it must be stated, that 
for the first two months a student is in a law oftice he is 
almost useless, and spends his tie learning how to write 
a legible hand and in keeping his eyes open. At the end 
of that time his usefulness begins to appear and after- 
wards gradually increases. He formerly worked all day 
for next to nothing, and received so little instruction 
from his principal that it could hardly he called teiching. 
Notwithstanding this there were four examinations to be 
passed during the three years, commonly known as the 
first and second intermediates, and the barrister aud soli- 
citor. Kor these many books had to be read and this had 
to be done in the evenings, for the days were spent work- 
ing in the office. 

It is not then to be wondered at, that the Toronto 
students of this advanced age objected strongly to being 
worked hard for next to nothing, with no instruction 
thrpwn in. An agitation was begun, which shook the 
august Law Society to such an extent that it said, after 
much deliberation: ‘‘Come, now we will establish a 
school for our young limbs, so that they may be learned 
in the law, as they earnestly desire.” Accordingly a fiat 
was issued that a school should be established ; a presi- 
dent, two lecturers and two examiners were appointed, 
and a proclamation was sent forth that all but a few of 
the most advanced law.students should come and attend 
the school whether they would or no. The suddenness 
with which all this came about took away the breath of 
the young men. There arose a great cry from two quar- 
ters, The practitioners ouside of Toronto denounced the 
thing as unjust, as the effect was to draw away to Toron- 
to all their students. The students themselves also object- 
ed; they said that vested rights were being infringed, 
and that it would be quite sufficient to make future 
students attend the school. Many petitioned the august 
body to be relieved from attendance, but the prayers of 
few were answered. 


And so now the school is in full swing at Toxonto, 
where the students daily desert the offices shortly before 
three in the afternoon, and make their way to Osgoode 
Hall, where they are supposed to listen to lectures from 
three to five. ‘The word supposed is used advisedly, be- 
cause many curious things are told of the new Law 
School. Some of the students have become so accustom- 
ed to dozing over their books at night, that from sheer 
force of habit they sleep through the lectures in the after- 
noon, Others amuse themselves answering the names of 
absentees when the roll is being called, and some attend 
merely for the purpose of being marked present and slip 
out as opportunity is afforded. -As a check to this on 
some days the roll is called twice. Some, too, arrange be- 
fore hand to have their names answered when called, and 
go off to a foot-ball match or matinee, 


The above rough sketch, though imperfect, shows with 
a considerable degree of truth the mill in which the law 
student is ground. R. J. M. 











The problem has at last been solved: Why there is so 
much learning to be had in a college. It is because the 
freshmen bring it in and the seniors don’t take it out. 
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&LADIES’ CORNER. 
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THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE Y.W.C.A. 

N Friday afternoon, Noy. 22nd, we had our first 

Bible-reading. After an opening hymn and prayer, 
the leader, Miss Callaghan, took up the subject ‘‘Chris- 
tian Work” and presented it ina very interesting way. 
More than thirty were present—a very encouraging be- 
ginning. This and the fact that all read texts bearing on 
the subject made the meeting an enthusiastic and instruc- 
tive one. We were glad to welcome our sisters from the 
Women’s Medical College, and we are sure that these 
mectings will increase the feeling of friendliness between 
the lady students in arts and medicine. At the close of 
the meeting a proposal was made to organize a regular 
Y.W.C. A. This proposal was enthusiastically received 
and unanimously adopted. Accordingly a Y. W. C. A. 
was at once organized under the name of ‘The Queeh’s 
College Y.W.C.A.” The following officers were elected : 

President—Miss McKellar. 

Vice-President-—Miss Connell. 

Cor. Secretary— Miss Turnbull. 

Ree. Secretary-— Miss Baker. 

Treasurer —Miss Anglin. 

All the committees connected with a Y. W. C, A. were 
not appointed. We felt that as students we had no time 
to devote to regular outside christian work. 

The meetings will be held in the girls’ Reading Room 
every second Friday at 4 p.m. All the girls, both in arts 
and medicine, will be heartily welcome. 


LEVANA SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 


The nomination of candidates for office in the Levana 
Society took place some time ago. With characteristic 
economy the girls decided to hold the election on a day 
when classes were going on. Accordingly on Friday last 
the poll was open from nine to four. A warm interest 
was shown, but without any of that irrational excitement 
which prevailed, for instance, at the Alma Mater election 
last winter. We have not heard of a single instance of 
bribery, nor that any candidate was guilty of calling at 
boarding houses to solicit votes. 
everything was done with dignity and decorum, 
final count showed the following results : 

Hon, President—Miss Annie Fowler, B.A. 

President—-Miss Minnie Chambers. 

Vice-President-—Miss Jennie Fowler. 

Secretary—Miss Maggie Allen. 

Treasurer—Miss Lizzie White. 

Critics —Misses Jennié Nichol and Etta Reid. 

Curators of Reading Room—Misses Carrie Bentley and 
Madeline Cartwright. 

We congratulate the successful candidates, and the 
members of the Society on the choice they have made. 
The sincere thanks of the Society is due to the retiring 
officers, to whose efforts must be attributed its present 
prosperous condition. Our President has always been in 
her place, and no ‘“‘unfortunate member,” who would 
need to have ‘‘the patience of Job and the wisdom of 
Solomon,” has been called upon to fill the chair, 





The 


On the other hand: 


MISSIONARY AND TEMPERANCE MEETING. 


On Saturday, Nov. 16th, our College held its first 
missionary and temperance meeting for this session. Some 
good work had been done during the summer in the way 
of collecting money for the building of the “Hospital in 
Central India,” and now we have over six hundred dol- 
lars for that purpose. A very interesting account of the 
‘Inter-seminary Missionary Alliance,” in Toronto, was 
given by siiss-Macallum, It was decided that the officers 
of last session should continue in office until the last 
meeting of this session, when new ones will be appointed. 
A delegation was appointed to meet the ladies of Queen's 
University with the view of organizing a Y.W.C.A. 

We regret very much to say that Miss Annie Campbell, 
one of the members of our staff, has been compelled to 
return home on account of il! health. Annie is one of our 
‘favorites and her pleasant face aud cheerful voice will be 
much missed. However, Miss Campbell hopes to be able 
to return after Christmas, If good wishes can do any- 
thing we are sure she will soon be well again. 


£€KCHANGES» 
E have heard that the Varsity is not to come out 
at all this year. If the graduates of ~Toronto 
University are not willing to undertake its management, 
could it not be managed by the undergraduates? It has 
always been edited in such a way as to make it one of the 
best college papers in America, and the discontinuance of 
its publication will be regretted by outsiders as well as by 
the special friends of Toronto. 


In the College Rambler for November there is an article 
on “Essay Writing,” pointing out the common faults in 
essays and offering suggestions. 





It is with peculiar pleasure and interest that we hail a 
bright colored little journal, bearing a coat of arms that 
we will not try to describe heraldically. It is the Student, 
the journal representing the interests of the students of 

dinburgh University. A glance over it shows that it is 

very different from University journals on this side of the 
salt water. For one thing, it makes little effort to be 
literary as such. Instead of that, it devotes its attention 
to matters of University interest. Our readers must not 
suppose from this that it is devoted exclusively to ‘“‘Per- 
sonals” and ‘‘Locals,” et hoc genus omne. Far from it. 
The ‘Joke Column” is entirely absent and little notice is 
taken of the sayings and doings of individuals. A Univer- 
sity whose students number some four thousand can fur- 
nish sufficient material of general interest to enable the 
editors to do without John Smith’s or Tom Brown’s pri- 
vate adventures. The contents vary from a sketch of a 
visit toa modern Greek law school, and a description of 
the great gathering of students at the opening of the new 
Paris Sorbonne (both most interesting articles) to notices 
of athletics and societies, 

There is one thing that especially strikes us in the 
Student ; the frequent references to the ‘Students’ Re- 
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presentative Council ;” indeed the journal is the repre- 
sentative of that body. What this council is, is rather 
hard to discover from the pages before us, There is a 
history of its origin and rise, but what its exact powers 
and functions now are we cannot as yet make out. One 
thing, however, we are made sure of, and that is that it 
is an important feature in the student life of Edinburgh. 

In point of form, it is not as elaborate as many College 
papers on this side of the Atlantic. It isa weekly, cost- 
ing a penny a number, and is well printed on fairly good 
paper. Each number has a reproduction of a photograph 
of some prominent person or persons connected with the 
University. 


COLLEGE WORLD. 

Princeton’s campus has been enlarged from 65 to 225 
acres. 

The presidencies of sixteen important American colleges 
are vacant, 

Twenty-four young women graduated as lawyers in 
Michigan last summer. 

One hundred and seventy-one Americans attended the 
VDniversity of Berlin last winter. 

The University of Mexico is said to be the oldest uni- 
versity in America, preceding Harvard by fifty years. 

At Syracuse University, the freshmen raise their caps to 
the upper classmen. They are well constituted freshmen. 

The lectureship on poetry at John Hopkins University 
will probably be tendered to James Russell Lowell thig 
year. : 

Quite a sensation is being created ut the University of 
Pennsylvania by the discussion of the advisability of co- 
education. ; 

Prof. Remsen will be the acting president of Johns 
Hopkins Universisy, during the absence of President Gil- 
man abroad. . 

An unnamed New Englander has given $100,000, to 
which Japanese gentlemen have added $70,000 to found a 
Christian University in Japan. 

Five professors from Columbia College and four from 
Queen’s College, Kingston, were in Europe this summer. 
Wonder if they had a shake. 

The will of Professor Elias Loomis, lately deceased, 
bequeaths the bulk of his estate, valued at from $250,000 
to $300,000, to Yale University. 


Within the last week the University of Georgia has ad- 
mitted women to the collegiate department on the same 
standing as men. Georgia is rather behind many Cana- 
dian and American Universities. 

The sophomore class at Wellesly College had a hard 
time electing officers this year. There were fifty-six can- 
didates for the presidency and each candidate had one sup- 
porter, which took all the class. 

The following facts may dispel darkness from some 
minds: Japan has 31 schools of medicine, 1 of dentis- 
try, 2 of veterinary surgery. The University of Tokio 
has 138 professors and teachers, all but 16 being Japanese. 
This year there are 708 students in attendance, and on 
an average the University graduates 100 medical students. 


Sometimes extremes meet. This was the case when 
Yale Rugby team defeated the Columbia boys by a score 
of 62-0 and also when Lehigh foot-ballers scored 60 and 
kept their opponents from Haverford from scoring. 

The number of institutions chartered as colleges or uni- 
versities during the past thirty years is greater than the 
number of those chartered for the two hundred and ten 
years preceding. Is this encouraging or alarming to the 
friends of higher education in America? 


TO OUR LADIES. 

She’d a great and varied knowledge, picked up at a 
famous college, of quadratics, hydrostatics and pneu- 
matics very fast ; 

She was stuffed with erudition as you stuff a leather 
cushion, all the ologies of the colleges and the know- 
ledges of the past. 


She hal studied the old lexicons of Peruvians and Mexi- 
cans, their theology, anthropology and geology o’er 
and o’er; : 

She kvew all the forms and features of the prehistoric 
creatures—ichthyosaurus, plesiosaurus, megalosaurus 
and many more, 


She'd describe the ancient Tuscans, and the Basques and 
the Etruscans, their griddles and their kettles and. 
the victuals that they gnawed ; 

She’d discuss—the learned charmer—the theology of Brah- 
ma, and the scandals of the vandals and the sandals 
that they trod, 


She knew all the mighty giants and the master minds of 
science, all the learning that was turning in the burn- 
ing mind of man ; 

And she could prepare a dinner for a gaunt and hungry 
sinner, or get up a decent supper for her poor vora- 
cious papa, for she carefully was constructed on the 


old domestic plan, —. se 


And she was educated at Queen’s. 


FRESHMEN, 


When freshmen first arrive, 
Although they may be bold, 

You'd never take one for a Soph., 
Or upper classman old. 

There’s something in their looks, you know, 
By which they can be told. 


But after six months’ discipline 
They really do progress, 

They act much more like college men 
In manners and in dress. 

Some often grow quite dude and tough, 
I really must confess. 


And then, as if to mark them out, 
An honor they obtain, 
So, after Washington’s birthday, 
A freshman stiil is plain, 
How could one be mistaken, when 
‘He beara the ‘‘mark of Cain ?” : 
—Yale Record. 
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DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


FTER the match in Brockville, an honor man in 
a Philosophy approached two sorrowing classmates 
and exclaimed : 

‘Never mind, boys, there’s semething greater than 
football.” : 

“What's that?” 

“Cheese.” 








Two seniors changed boarding houses last week. One 
of them entering their room before departing found his 
mate in tears. On being accused of having fallen in love 
with one of the landlady’s daughters, the sorrowing 
student answered ; 

“Oh, no, Charlie, it’s not that, but I do so hate to 
leave the lady Meds.” 


* 


Scrne—Wilbur Station, 4 o'clock in the morning. 


K-ll—k stood at the depot, 

On his face was a look of despair, 

He wanted to get back to Kingston 

But he couldn’t pay his fare ; 

At last a freight train came along, 

He knew it was his last chance, 

He made a jump, but alas ! he slipped, 

And — -!——! the wind blew through his moustache. 


Krnesron, THAnkscivine Day. 
DEAR FATHER: 

T am well and studying hard. We have just reached 
“Demand” in Political Economy. The supply is always 
equal to the demand. Please send me $50. 

Your affectionate son, 
Frep. Brown, 


FRESHMAN NOTICE. 

There will bee a meating of the freshmens year too- 
night. The Candydates will adress yous. All be pre- 
sent in the english room. Bye order. 

4 oclk. This gentleman forgot to sign his name. 





“Why, Miss D—n, how is it that your umbrella isn’t 
wet ?” 
“Oh, one did the both of us !" 


We believe it is the intention of James O’Shea, to start 
aheunery. He proposes to erect an electric light in the 
hen crop and thereby get the start of the hens and keep 
them laying day and night. Great head, Jimmy! 





An unobstrusively industrious and modest sophomore, 
whose little sanctum is but a moment’s walk from the col- 
lege, on Union street, was quietly conning some Latin 
verbs in his own room when a combative fellow-student 
came bounding into it and commenced pelting him with 
various missiles, 

Our peace-loving soph. endured this meekly for a time, 
but at length, thoroughly aroused, pursued his assailant 
with full intent of doing him bodily harm, but, reaching 
eagerly to clutch him, Jimmie slipped, horrendum dichu/ 


was precipitated violently through a door into the parlor, 
where the light was dim, and —— —— ——, you know. 
Tn all such cases “two's company and three is none,” 
After vainly striving to make his peace our young adven- 
turer retreated, breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
upon all. 


What we are coming to, Freshie to tutor in Greek : [ 
don’t like to dictate to my instructor, but I think you 
might do as T say. 

It is always a pleasure to know that a man, and 
especially a freshman, has gained the interest of his clasg- 
mates. The following notice was posted on the black. 
board of one of the class-rooms: Lost, strayed or stolen, 
A. McM-ll-n. The finder will be amply rewarded by 
returning the same to the class-room at an early date. 





WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 


“As it were. ”[—Smellie, 





If you court me Pll leave.—[McM-ll-n. 





Come early and vote often.-—[J. Muirhead. 





I would’nt give a nickel for all the boys.—-[J. C. C. 
In the election help me to kick a goal.—(H. R. Gr—t, 


We have sent an order for handkerchiefs, — [Theologues, 


Itis no use, so I’ve shaved iéatl off.—(W. W-lk—sh-w. 

I am taking the grind ola ai Divinity.—[C. O’C-n-r, 

Especially if he be the ie teacher of English in the 
University. —{ Prof. Cappon. : 

That is just why so Siintiy 68 us take your class,—[The 
girls. 





How did the Prof. know about my girl?—[G. F. B—-d- 
l-y. 





Niagara can beat Kingston—for pretty girls. —[J. H. 
Mills, B.A. 





Say! Make me acquainted with some of those lady 
Meds.—[J. B-Il. 





Now, listen, the boys do not court the freshies right, 
do they, girls ?’—[Freshie. 


Two ladies are studying Divinity. ‘These things the 
angels desire to look into.”—{J. Leach. 





Tam up for critic; I have been practising in the past 
and am quite an expert,—{N. R. C—-ch—l, 





Well, say, boys, to tell you the truth I rather like hav. 
ing my name in the J ournal.—[C. C. A—th—rg, 


Times have changed. It used to be that only M.Pa, 
and the like were appointed to office in the Alma Mater, 
—[John. 
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Or has celebrated her first jubilee. The highest 

diguitary of the State and the representative men of 
the country took part inthe ceremonies, and graduates from 
near and tar swelled the enthusiasm to the brim. The 
celebration marks an epoch in her history. It is an event 
which sees the close of a long struggle for existence, an 
existence endangered by inadequate endowment, by in- 
ternal dissension, and by absorption threatened from with- 
out, and which also sees Queeu’s emerging from the 
struggle with strength, her friends truer and more 
numerous than ever before, harmony and concord existing 
On every hand, and her life effectually guarded from the 
chilling breath of penury. Yith such a history as the 
past fifty years show, with true friends who stood shoulder 
to shoulder in her support when her life was at its lowest 
ebb and her survival seemed almost hopeless, Queen’s 
cannot stand still, but must go on to the realization of the 
bright and hopeful future which now opens up before her. 
Possessing the fundamental principle of organic life and 
growth—a governing body which, uninfluenced by party, 
or faction, or sect, looks only to the highest interests of 
the university and of the nation—with the best staff of 
professors in Canada and with the number of her students 
steadily increasing, she is becoming more and more a 
powerful factor in moulding Canadian life and thcught. 
Though rocked at her birth by tye Presbyterian Church, 
her doors from the first were thrown open to all classes 
and sects. Her aim was then, as it is now, to be a 
thoroughly national institution and to foster a spirit of 
loyalty to Canada. Though claiming the distinction of 
having taken the first step in many educational reforms, 
Queen’s does not regard herself asa rival to other seats 
of learning, but to all sister institutions she holds out the 
hand of friendship and co-operation, recognizing that 
there is room for all, and that the highest interests of 
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Canada demand the combined efforts of all. Realizing 
that the university, as the repository of the highest 
thought and culture, is constantly sending forth influences 
which mould to a great extent national life and thought, 
and which react upon her own life, Queen’s keeps con- 
stantly before her the aim implied in the inscription on 
her coat of arms—Sapientia et Doctrina Stahititas, 

The celebration was a success without spot or flaw, 
from the meeting of the students in Convocation Hall to 
hear Dr. Bell, on the afternoon of Sunday, December 15, 
to the cheers with which the banquet in the City Hall 
ended, a little before midnight on the 18th. The city 
lights were put out promptly, as usual, and some of the 
guests in conseyuence had to wander far and wide before 
finding their quarters, but this only served as an additional 
proof to them of Kingsten’s suitability as the home of a 
university. No one was abroad but themselves. Order 
reigned in Warsaw. But the next time those parties 
dine out in Kingston they will in all probability provide 
themselves with lanterns. 


The most remarkable thing about the jubilee was its 
complete success, notwithstanding the short notice given 
that a celebration was intended, At a session of the 
University Council in November it was pointed out that 
the first public meeting to take practical steps to establish 
the University was held in St.,Andrew’s Church, Kings- 
ton, on the 18th of December, 1839. A committee was 
appointed to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
occasion. All that was contemplated was a thanksgiving 
service in St. Andrew’s Church, should the new edifice be 
completed, or in some church like Sydenham Street 
Methodist, which the managers were kindly willing to 
place at the disposal of the authorities for the occasion. 
On considering the matter, the committee came to the 
conelusion that the day in question was the most fitting 
for celebrating the semi-centennial of the University. 
They had to choose between a variety of dates, any one 
of which had a certain appropriateness. On the 20th of 
July, 1839, the commission of Synod decided that there 
had been delays enough, and more than enough, and that 
a Universtty must be established forthwith, open to all 
without restriction, to be designated the ‘Scottish 
Presbyterian College.” On the 9th of October of the 
same year the commission met in Hamilton and took 
further steps, and in particular resolved to appeal to the 
Chureh and the community at large for subscriptions. 
Kingston was selected as the site of the institution. On 
the Sth of December the Moderator of the Synod issued 
the appeal. The first public meeting in response to it 
was the one in Kingston on the 18th December. In the 
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month of February following the charter was passed by 
the Legislature. It was disallowed pro formu, and on 
the 16th October, 1841, a royal charter was obtained, in 
which, by special permission, Her Majesty’s title was 
given to the University ; and in the course of the winter 
of 1841-2 classes were opened. The committee, having 
decided on the day for the jubilee, resolved to invite the 
City Council, through the Mayor, to co-operate in the 
celebration and so make it a golden wedding. The City 
Council promptly agreed, and to the joint committee's 
labors the grand success is due, 


* 





The daily press in Kingston, Toronto, Montreal and 
other places gave admirable reports of the various meet- 
ings held on the occasion, and in connection with the 
event generous tributes have been freely paid to Queen’s 
and the work she is doing, by the weekly papers and the 

_ representative organs of education. But it is felt that 
the principal speeches should be given verbatim, and the 
JoURNAL has therefore decided to issue a special number, 
that there may be a full and accurate report in perrnanent 
form, It is intended to present every subscriber to the 
jubilee fund with a copy. The authorities are not un- 
mindful of what is due to the Benefactors, those men 
and women who are continuing the work so nobly begun 
in 1839, doing it, too, in the same unselfish spirit that 
animated the founders. <A full list of the jubilee fund 
subscribers is printed for the first time in this number of 
the JournaL, Each benefactor will see now who are his 


confreres. 
* a * 

The commemoration was not confined to fitting words. 
Fit deeds were not altogether wanting. While the Te 
Deum was being sung in Convocation Hall, the first sod 
was turned on the canipus on the site of the ‘ John 
Carruthers Science Hall,” a building carefully planned 
by Professor Dupuis, that will hand down to posterity 
the name of one of Queen’s truest friends. Dr. Goodwin 
and his assistants will find room in it for the various 
classes in Theoretical, Practical and Medical Chemistry 
and Toxicology, as well as for Mineralogy and Assaying. 
Tt is proposed to reserve the upper storey for the Alma 
Mater Society and the University and Royal College 
Y. M. C. A. The partitioning and furnishing of the 
rooms will cost probably $500. The students and their 
friends will have little difficulty in raising that amount 
within the next year. They are fairly crowded out of 
their present quarters, just as Professor Goodwin is out 
of his. Committees should be formed to attend to this 
without delay, and donations will be accepted from the 
wise and willing hearted. 

While the contractors were beginning work on the 
Carruthers Hall, the sound of the hammer could be heard 
on the skating and curling rinks hard by. In connection 
with these will be also a gymnasium, bowling alley and 
tennis court, and in the lease given to the joint-stock 
company by the trustees it is stipulated that tickets for 
students of Queen’s are to cost not more than half 
the usual rates. These new buildings will prove a splen- 
did substitute for the old gymnasium. 

A few days before the celebration, news came of the 


founding of a scholarship in connection with the Theo- 
logical department of the University, which has not yet 
been announced to the public. Hugh Waddell, Esq., 
South Monaghan, has founded a scholarship of $120 a 
year, in memory of-his mother, to be competed for an- 
nually by the Divinity students. As the primary pur- 
pose for which Queen’s was established was to train a 
Canadian ministry, this came at the right time, as a 
fitting jubilee memorial. 


A word must be added in praise of our noble selves. 
The concert on Tuesday night was first-rate. The Meds 
dinner was all right so far as the boys were concerned, 
but the speeches from the old boys were too long and 
there were too many to each toast. One response is 
enough, if good ; too much, if bad. The choir on Wednes- 
day morning could not well have been better, and hearty 
thanks are due to the ladies who assisted, They took a 
low seat and were not asked “to come up higher,” seeing 
that there was not an inch to spare on the platform. The 
arrangements for Convocation, so far as the students 
were concerned, were left by the Principal in the hands 
of the Alma Mater Society, and they were carried out to 
the admiration of all present. The interruptions from 
the gallery were always apt, and the way in which the 
Governor-General and Sir John in particular “ caught on” 
showed that they appreciated them, Readiness, wit, 
fun, attic salt, the more of it the better ; rowdyism, rude- 
ness, mere noise, the less of it the better. 





THE MEETING FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


KINGSTON “CHRONICLE 


REPORT EXTRACTED FROM TIE 
AND GAZETTE” OF DECEMBER 21, 1839. 


On Wednesday evening last a meetitig was held in St. 
Andrew's Church, Kingston, on the. subject of the pro- 
posed college to be erected in this town in connection 
with the Synod of the Church of Scotland in Canada, 

The Rev. John Machar W&s called to the chair and Mr. 
Roderick M. Rose acted as secretary. 

The meeting, by the desire of the chairman, was 
opened with prayer by the Kev. Mr. Gordon, of Gan- 
anoque. | 

After an explanation by the chairman of the objects of 
the meeting, the following resolutions were put severully 
by him aud carried unanimously. 

Moved by Major Logie, seconded by John A, Mac- 
donald, Esq., 

Resolved, that this meeting deeply regret the limited 
means afforded the youth of this country of acquiring a 
liberal education, founded on religious principles, and 
more especially the total want of an institution for edu- 
cating and preparing young men for the ministry in con- 
nection with the Church of Scotland, 

Moved by Thomas Greer, Esq , and seconded by Rey. 
Mr. Gordon, 

Resolved, that this meeting learn with great satisfaction 
the proposal by the Commission of Synod to erect a 
college m Kingston for the instruction of young men, 
with a view to the holy ministry in connection with the 
Church of Scotland, and the education of youth generally 
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in the various branches of literature and science, upon 
sound religious principles. 

Moved by Mr. James Williamson, seconded by Francis 
A. Harper, Esq., 

Resolved, that this meeting pledge themselves by every 
means and exertions in their power to forward the views 
and intentions of Synod. 

Moved by Mr. Ferguson, seconded by Joseph Bruce, 
Esq., 

Resolved, that a committee of six be appointed, with 
power to add to their number, to collect subscriptions 
from members of the congregation and others friendly to 
the proposed institution, and to exert themselves in such 
way as may best promote its successful completion. 

Moved by J. A. Macdonald, Esq., seconded by Rev. 
Mr. Reid, 

Resolved, that the committee consist of Messrs. F. A. 
Harper, A. Pringle, John Roy, Robert Matthews, Thomas 
Greer and R. M. Rose. 

The meeting was addressed by the following gentlemen 
successively on the importance of the subject and the 
necessity of the college being immediately proceeded 
with: The Rev. Messrs. Gordon and Reid, Major Logie, 
Thomas Greer, James Williamson and Thomas Wilson, 


Esquires, Joun Macuar, 
Chairman. 
R. M.. Roses, 
Secretary. 


It was moved by Thomas Greer, Esq., seconded by Mr. 
James Williamson, that the Rev. Mr. Machar do now 
leave the chair, and F. A. Harper, Esq., be called there- 
to; which being done, it was moved by J. A. Macdonald. 
Esq., seconded by J. Mowat, Esq., and carried unani- 
mously, that the thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Rev. Mr. Machar for his able conduct in the chair. 

Moved by J. A. Macdonald, Esq., seconded by Thomas 
Greer, Esq., and carried unanimously, that the Rev. Mr. 
Machar be requested to furnish a copy of his opening ad- 
dress to the meeting for publication. 

F..A. Harper, 
Chairman. 
R. M. Ross, 
Secretary. 
The chairman opened the meeting in a very able ad- 
‘dress and nearly to the following effect : 

We are now met, my friends, to put our hand to a:work 
in which we trust we may say without any approach to 
irreverence, that God hath put it into the hearts of our 
brethren and us to engage. The establishment of a Uni- 
versity in which, while one of its most important objects 
will be the training up of ministers of the ( iospel to sup- 
ply the long-crying destitution of this land, there will 
be given to our youth the fullest access to the cultivation 
of all the branches of a literary and scientific education. 

Universities, as you know, are establishments of no 
recent date. They have long existed among the noblest 
blessings of those lands from which we draw our descent. 
After the Reformation, it was one of the very earliest 
cares of those who had been instrumental in the intro- 
duction of that glorious era of light and liberty, to in- 
crease the number of universities in their several lands, 
and to give them all possible efficiency. Learning had, 
under God, been of the highest service to them in ac- 


complishing their great work. It had enabled them to 
bring forth the truth of God from under the mass of cor- 
ruptions under which it had long been buried, and they 
knew that it would ever be the handmaid of that teuth, 
rendering it the most efficient service. They were anxious, 
therefore, to foster learning by every institution which 
appeared best fitted to cherish its growth, and in their 
anxiety for this they very early tarned their attention 
both to the improvement of the Universities already ex- 
isting and to the erection of new ones. Jn engaging in 
our present undertaking, then, we are following the foot- 
steps of our most venerated fathers ; and however much 
we may to our loss have departed from some of their good 
old ways, sure we are that could their spirits be present 
with us now they would not deem that we acted, in this 
work at least, in a manner unworthy of an ancestry of 
which we may sometimes vainly boast. 

We do not enter upon this work, however, merely be- 
cause of its being recommended to us by the authority of 
so venerable an example, but because of the great bene- 
fits which we are persuaded will, under the divine bless- 
ing, arise from it to this rising country, in which it is 
matter of universal lamentation that so little has hitherto 
been done in the cause of education, To give anything 
like a full enumeration of these benefits would lead us into 
a field too wide for expatiating upon at this time, and we 
therefore narrow our view to a few of the more important. 
The great spiritual destitution of this country is too well 
known to all here to require me to enlarge upon it. To 
supply this is one important object of our proposed insti- 
tution ; and the hope is fondly indulged that, with the 
blessing of God upon the means that will be put in 
operation for duly qualifying ministers of the Gospel to 
preach the Word of Life throughout all our borders, the 
day is not far off when the destitution, now so painfully 
felt wherever we turn our eyes, will be remedied, and 
this land which, spiritually, is now a howling wilderness 
converted into a pleasant garden, But important as the 
institution would be if it merely embraced this object, 
we look forward to other advantages to arise from it, the 
prospect of which should give it the strongest claiins upon 
our support. Need I speak of its importance tu the law- 
yer and to the physician? It is here that they will have 
an opportunity of making those acquirements and of 
forming those habits which will enable them to enter 
with the fullest advantage upon the study of their re- 
spective professions. Nor is it only to persons destined 
for the liberal professions that it will be important; it 
will open up important advantages to all, whatever is to 
be their after walk of life, who can avail themselves of 
them. Here our youth will have access given them to 
the vast and invaluable stores of ancient and modern 
learning. Here the mysteries of natural science will be 
unfolded, and an acquaintance with the useful arts ob- 
tained. Here the sources of a nation’s wealth will be 
explained, and the mind directed to the right and sacred 
means of its development. Here what is good and beauti- 
ful in morals will be pointed out and recommended. 

Here the taste will be improved by the study of its. 
principles, and by familiarity with its best and purest 
models—with the works of those who have touched all 
kinds of writing and spread a charm over all. 
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Here the reasoning faculty will receive its right direc- 
tion, and be taught equally how to investigate truth and 
to detect those subtle sophistries and specious fallacies 
by which her enemies industriously darken the loveliness 
of her countenance, and by which, alas! so many have 
been al'enated from her society and have perished in the 
mazes of error, : 

Here all the intellectual powers, which are susceptible 
of such wonderful improvement, will be brought under 
that discipline which has been found most successful in 
developing their latent energies. ; 

Here in a word, for we must not further enlarge on this 
topic, the mind will be taught that patieut attention 
which will enable it to make its own the varied treasures 
of knowledge already accumulated, and which when this 
is done will fit it to hold on its adventurous path into 
regions of science untried and unexplored, thence to re- 
turn, it may be richly laden with new products of whdse 
existence it had not even ventured once to dream = And 
who knows but that here nay arise some Watt giving to 
the world an invention no less important in its results 
than the steam engine? Who can tell but that here— 
even within the shades of that institution to the com- 
mencement of which we are this evening to put our 
hands—may be reared some poet who shall soar a holier 
and a higher flight in song than ever Milton reached, or 
some patient and devout disciples of physical science, to 
whose searching gaze it shall be given to penetrate secrets 
as profound as Newton or Bacon laid open—as the great 
principle of gravitation pervading the universe, or the 
great principle of induction, through whose application 
that of gravitation was arrived at. 

The university which it is proposed to erect will belong 
to the Presbyterian Church, and its management he 
vested in trustees of that communion, ‘This is a matter 
of necessity. It is obvious that the control of such an 
institution ought to be in the hands of some trustworthy 

and responsible body ; and as the project has originated 
with Presbyterians, and as by Presbyterians it will, in all 
likelihood, be mainly sustained, it is as obvious that the 
control should be in that church. That it is to be a 
Presbyterian university we wish to be distinctly under- 
stood, but at the same time we wish it to be equally dis- 
tinctly understood, and particularly by this meeting in 
which there may be present respected friends favorable 
to our object who belong to other churches, that it is not 
to be a Presbyterian university in the sense that the 
youth of other communions are to be excluded from its 
classes, or subjected, if they attend them, to the smallest 
interference with those forms of worship or systems of 
church government in which they have been brought up. 
Most especial care will be taken to avoid this; and that 
it can be easily avoided will be at once perceived on con- 
sidering that within this college there are to be two dis- 
tinct departments— that of education in general literature 
and science, and that of instruction in theology—the 
former of which may be passed through by the student 
without the smallest danger of having his opinions as to 
forms of church policy influenced, since this is a subject 
which it would be altogether going out of their way for 
the professors of that department ever once to touch 
upon. In the classes of theology which need not be at- 


tended by any but Presbyterian students, and attendance 
ou which will for all others be perfectly optional, and it will 
be discussed in its proper place and according to its rela- 
tive importance, but in the classes of general science and 
literature it will never be introduced any more than par- 
ticular systems of civil law, or particular theories in 
medical science. The only danger that could arise to 
students of other ecclesiastical communions of having 
their views influenced on the subject of church govern- 
ment would be from their having their powers fitted by 
diligent cultivation for the fullest and fairest investiga- 
tion of such questions. And if after such investigation 
on this subject any change of views should take place, 
whether in students connected with Presbyterianism, or 
with any other system, who could regret it, since our rule 
is, ** Try all things, and hold fast that which is good.” 
Does any one, however attached to his particular church, 
wish for a mere blind and hereditary attachment to it— 
that is, for what would make a man a Mahometan at 
Mecca, and a Hindu in Hindustan? No, but for an 
attachinent built upon the purest convictions of the 
understanding after patient and prayerful and compre- 
hensive investigation. 

Still it is not sought to be concealed that the education 
afforded in this institution, even in its literary and 
scientific classes, will be an education based on religious 
principles, While no attempt will everbe made in these 
classes to inculeate particular ecclesiastical forms, the in- 
structors will, as opportunity occurs, dtrect the attention 
of their pupils to those great truths of the religion of the 
Saviour on which the leading Protestant churches are so 
remarkably agreed. They who manage the institution, 
with every wish to be liberal, cannot go the length of 
adopting a liberality implying their giving up this. If 
they did so, they feel that they would be sacrificing the 
dearest interests of the young—interests thet should be 
precious to every Protestant of whatever church. He 
that increaseth knowledge without ‘the knowledge of 
the only true God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent,” 
only increaseth sorrow. Knowledge unlinked with true 
religion is like the waters of Marah before Moses cast the 
tree which the Lord had showed him into them. Its 
waters in themselves are waters of bitterness, and the 
tree of heavenly knowledge must be cast into them be- 
fore they can be made sweet. The youthful student, 
therefore, of whatever church, will be exhorted to search 
the Scriptures—-will be directed to God as a God in 
Christ--will have impressed upon his mind the para- 
mount importance to him of that knowledge, brought out 
with such striking unity of views in the articles of all 
the Protestant churches, by which he may be made wise 
unto salvation, and without which our understanding of 
all inysteries and all knowledge would profit us nothing, 
but leave us only waters of bitterness to drink. 

An appeal will this evening be made to you to lend 
your pecuniary aid, along with your brethren in both 
provinces, to erect this institution. Parchment subscrip- 
tion lists-—parchment because to be laid up in the 
archives of the University as a memorial to after gene- 
rations of the liberality of those that set it on foot—have. 
been prepared and brought hither, for you to put down 
your names for what you are enabled to give, before the 
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close of the meeting. It is computed that to render it 
efficient, to endow a sufficient number of professorships, 
to erect buildings, to purchase a library and _ philoso- 
phical apparatus, £40,000 and upwards would be required. 
Considered in reference to our native resources in this 
young country, this is a large sum; but helped as we may 
confidently expect to be from Scotland, from the Synod 
‘of Ulster, and from our brethren in England, we doubt 
not it will be raised. We should not feel thus confident 
if we relied mainly on the munificent donations of the 
wealthy few, but our main reliance is not on these, 
though these are important, but on the smaller contribu- 
tions of the less wealthy many. And here I would say, 
the smallest offering will be thankfully received and 
highly prized, and do not withhold what you may have to 
give because it is small. It may be very precious, not- 
withstanding, in the sight of Him who seeth not as man 
seeth, but who estimates liberality not according to the 
amount but aceording to the means out of which its 
offerings are brought. Remember the commendation 
bestowed upon the two mites cast into the treasury by 
the poor widow. “If there be first a willing mind, it is 
accepted according to that a man hath, and not according 
to that he hath not.” 

In our ease, my friends, there are peculiar motives to 
our coming forward with our substance, as the Lord hath 
blessed us, in support of this institution. If the attempt 
now. made shall be successful it will confer upon us, 
citizens of Kingston, what is regarded by the inhabitants 
of the towns in the o'd world, no mean distinction ; it 
will make our,town the seat of a University. ‘The mere 
honor of this may deserve small regard, but not so surely, 
the consideration, that the means of a liberal education 
are to be brought to our very doors and placed within the 
reach of all our children. Advantages that must be pur- 
chased by other parents in these provinces at the sacri- 
fice of much of their substance, and of parting for a con- 
siderable period with their children, at a time of life 
when children peculiarly need to be under a parent’s eye ; 
advantages that must be thus dearly purchased by others, 
are made yours without any such sacrifices. ‘The educa- 
tion of your sons at the University will cost you scarcely 
any more than if they were attending our ordinary 
schools, while they will never be withdrawn from that 
roof under which it is the ben¢ficent arrangement of God 
that, in ordinary circumstances, the tenderness of youth 
should be sheltered from that which might blast its open- 
ing sweetness, that roof under which it is ever found 
safest and happiest for the young and inexperienced to 
dwell. On these as wellas other accounts, even those 
of your children who are of very tender age, should be 
encouraged to sacrifice a little of their pocket money—of 
what has beea given them to be their own—as a donation 
towards the erection of this University. Theirs, very 
soon, is to be the advantage of it, and that they may have 
this in the fullest degree, means should be early used to 
One of the best ways of doing this 
its behalf some such sacrifice 
e we know it to be common 
that they take a dearer 
or for which 
and this 


interest them in it. 
is to get them to make on 
as Ihave pointed out, sinc 
both to the old and to the young, 
interest in that which has cost them trouble, 
they have parted with what was valuable, 


should be regarded as of the greatest importance, as in 
early youth a circumstance, very trivial in itself, often 
gives the most important determination to the future 
pursuits of the individual. The having sacrificed for the 
advancenient of this University a little of that which was 
his own, may be the very cireumstance that shall beget 
in the breast of some one of your children such an interest 
in the institution as shall never subside until, if he is 
sparel, it shall stimulate him to enter its classes, to de- 
vote himself to its studics, and eventually, after having 
possessed himself of all its high advantages, to enter upon 
an honourable and useful career. Whereas if no such 
circumstance had occurred, the genius that was capable 
of such an awakening might have remained dormant, the 
faculties, susceptible of such a high development, might 
have rested in inaction, and life been spent in inglorious 
ease if not in grovelling sensuality. 

When we see other bodies of Christians, in these days, 
so liberally contributing of their substance to objects not 
of superior importance to this of ours; when we hear of 
our fellow-churchmen in Scotland bringing their joint 
offerings of upwards of £250,000 to the cause of Church 
Extension, when we hear of the immense total of the 
Centenary collections of our brethren, the Wesleyan 
Methodists, we should surely be incited to similar liberal- 
ity according to the means which God has placed at our 
disposal. These things will, we doubt not, prove an 
incitement to you to give. You will be concerned, 
according to your ability, at least to emulate if not outdo 
the liberality of which you have heard in others, 

While you give of your silver and gold, give also your 
prayers. Commit the work in believing supplication to 
God, for except He build, they labor in vain that build, 
and except He keep, the watchman waketh but in vain. 
intreat the Lord both to build and to keep. It is His 
alone to prosper the work of our hands ; and before Him 
therefore we should bow, and upon Him we should wait—- 
giving our unfeigned and heartfelt) amen to His own 
declaration—‘‘Not by might, nor hy power, but by My 
Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

Bat it is more than time that I should close these re- 
marks, to make room for those who are to follow me, and 
who will direct your attention to many points respecting 
the institution which it will be profitable for us to have 
brought under our view in fuller illustration. While 1 
leave the matter now before you in the confidence that 
you will sustain it as the Lord hath blessed you, let me 
close this address to you in language borrowed from The 
First Book of Discipline of our church —once used to the 
nobles of Scotlaud on an occasion in the history of that 
land, bearing no uninteresting similarity to the present 
in this—“If God shall grant quietness, and give your 
wisdoms grace to set forward letters in the sort prescribed, 
ye shall have wisdom and learning to your posterity, a 
treasure more to be esteemed than any earthly treasures 
ye are able to amass for them, which, without wisdom, 
are more able to be their ruin and confusion than their 
help and comfort.” 


Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
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STATE OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN 
ONTARIO BEFORE 1839. 
By Dr. Williamson. 

When Queen’s University was founded in 1839 one of 
the chief difficulties with which it had to contend was 
the almost total want of any public provision for the 
elementary education of the people of the country. In 
1798, indeed, His Majesty George III. had authorized the 
appropriation of a portion of the waste lands of the lrov- 
ince in the following terms: ‘‘ To assist and encourage 
the operations of this province in laying the foundation 
for promoting sound learning and a religious education. 

‘ First, by the establishment of free Grammar Schools 
in those districts in which they are called for, and 

‘Secondly, in due process of time, by establishing 
other Seminaries of a larger and more comprehensive 
nature” (Universities) ‘for the promotion of religious 


and moral learning, and the study of the arts and sciences.” , 


Accordingly, on the receipt of this authority, 459,217 
acres of Crown lands were set apart by the Legislature 
for these purposes. For a long time, however, these wild 
lands yielded no revenue for the accomplishment of the 
objects for which the grant was made, and nothing was 
done for the education of the people except in adventure 
and private schools. . 

The very first of these, it may be noted, of which there 
is any record was one opened in Kingston in 1785 by an 
Episcopal clergyman, the Rev. John Stuart, in a house a 
little to the west of the spot where Murney’s tower now 
stands and celebrated as being the place to which Moore 
refers in the beginning of his well-known song, ‘I knew 
by the smoke that so gracefully curled above the green 
elms that a cottage was near.” For 22 years thereafter, 
down to 1807, no public provision of any kind was made 
for the support of schools, although the population had 
increased to about 100,000. In that year $3,200 were 
granted by the Legislature for the maintenance of eight 
Grammar Schools, one in each of the districts into which 
Upper Canada was then divided. These schools, how- 
ever widely apart as they were from one another, and in 
wost of which high fees were charged, were available 
only for the sons of ‘‘the more opulent classes,” and 
nothing was done for the general instruction of the people 
in Common Schools until 1816, when a sum of $24,000 
was obtained from Parliament for that purpose. This 
amount was reduced in 1820 to $10,000, no single school, 
except in special cases, to receive more than $50 per an- 

“num. For thirteen years following no addition was 
made to this miserable pittance, although the number of 
the population had risen in the meantime to nearly 
300,000. In 1833 the grant was increased, but only to 
$22,600, less than had been given seventeen years before, 
while that to each Grammar School remained the same, 
and this deplorable neglect of any proper provision for 
Common and Grammar education continued down to 
1841, In fact nothing was effectually done to improve 
its condition until 1850, when the Amended School Act 
‘embodying the recommendations of the Rev. Dr. Ryer- 
‘son was passed, forming the basis of the present school 
system of Ontario. Bills for a general system and an 
adequate appropriation for Common School education had 
year after year been passed by the House of Assembly, 


but were again and again rejected by the dominant 
party in the Legislative Council. They were satisfied 
with extending aid, scanty as it was, to a few Grammar 
Schools for the benefit of the more wealthy classes and 
as feeders to a University for which they had received a 
charter as far back as 1829, but which was not yet set in 
operation. 

The result of the course thus pursued was that in 1839, 
outside of the Grammar schools just referred to, and 
even in some of them, the educational condition of the 
Province was almost at the lowest ebb. One-half of the 
population of those of school age were left to grow up in 
astate of semi-barbarism. The annual attendance atschool 
of the other half was for only seven months, generally in 
log houses with accommodations of the rudest kind, 
where they were initiated in the mysteries of reading, 
writing and some simple rules in arithmetic by teachers 
hired by the year, wretchedly paid and, as might be ex- 
pected, with a few exceptions little qualified for their 
office. The consequence of this state of things was that 
in many instances those who could afford it sent their 
sons to the United States to receive their education. 

Such were the difficulties to be met; such were the 
evils to be remedied ; such were the circumstances, so 
different from those under which the land of the fathers 
of many of them had flourished, when the founders of 
Queen’s College, in 1839, for the public benefit as well as 
that of their children, took practical steps for its estab- 
lishment by their own voluntary efforts. Having long 
looked in vain to the powers that were for a system of 
University and School education throughout the Province 
they, after anxious deliberation, felt themselves com- 
pelled to adopt this course and do what they could to 
supply the want of a higher training for youth, and as 
one main object, better qualified teachers for our schools. 

I imay here remark, that our friends, the Methodists, 
actuated by similar views, and knowing well the needs 
of the Province had, in 1836, erected an institution at 
Cobourg for the purpose of affording a more advanced 
education under the name of “The Upper Canada 
Academy,” which was afterwards, in August, 1841, 
merged by Provincial charter into the present Victoria 
College with University powers. 





How many changes, small and great, 
Hove happened since that distant day 

When Queen's first gently tempted fate, 
Scarce knowing she had cone to stay. 


Our country’s self wears other name, 

And speaks with louder, prouder tongue, 
For “Canada” means not the same 

As what it meant when we were young, 


For why? The years have given birth 
Unto # people—here it stands— 

As fair as any on the earth, ‘ 
A lovely land among the lands! 


And what though rude winds oft perplex 
The pilots of our Ship of State ? 

And what though varying currents vex ? 
She need not fear to face her fate! 


For as she is, her hardy sons, 
And lovely daughters, east and west, 
Do name her with the noblest ones 
Aud joining, rise, and call her blest, 
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THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE, DEC. 15- 
18, 1889—FULL REPORT OF THE 
PROCEEDINGS. 





HE proveedings in connection with the Jubilee be- 
wt gan on Sunday afternoon, Dee. 15. The students 
felt that to the Registrar—Dr..George Bell—the honour 
was due of opening the ball or turning the first sod, as 
he was the first of their line, and accordingly they re- 
quested him to address them in Convocation Hall. He 
did so, and followed up the address with a sermon. He 
reviewed the growth of Queen’s, asking his hearers to go 
back fifty years. Then the common schools were poor, 
the grammar schools were inferior, and no provision was 
made for higher education. The Presbyterian Church 
discussed the question of establishing a college from 1831 
onward, The idea kept growing, but the undertaking 
seemed too great. A few students for the ministry were 
in Hamilton under the direction of Dr. Rae, Grammar 
School master, in charge of the Presbytery of Hannilton, 
The Synod, in July, 1839, resolved to delay no longer, 
and, deciding that Kingston should be the place where 
the college should be situated, instructed their Commis- 
sion to proceed with founding it. The Commission met 
on the 8th of November, 1839, and discussed the question ; 
whether it would be advisable to establish a college for 
the education of students for the ministry ora University, 
It was finally decided to launch a University open to 
everyone, and with no religious tests. The abolition of 
_ religious tests made a break in traditions and opened a 
new era in college life. The institution was to be called 
the ‘Scottish Presbyterian College,” but thut name being 
inappropriate for a general University, was changed to 
Queen’s. The bill passed in Parliament in 1840, and 
on the third reading the name was changed to 
the University at Kingston. This act was after- 
wards disallowed by the Home Government, which 
resolved to furnish a Royal Charter instead. This 
Charter was given on Oct. 16, 1841. It named the insti- 
tution Queen’s, and classes were opened in a frame house 
on Colborne street on March 7, 1842. Eleven students 
were registered, one Second year Divinity, George Bell, 
(the speaker); three Seniors, who also attended classes 
in Church History and Hebrew, John McKinnon, Thomas 
Wardrope and Angus McColl ; three Sophoniores, William 
A. Ross, Lachlan McPherson and Robert Wallace ; and 
four Freshmen, John B, Mowat, John Bonner, Hunter R. 
Farnden and William Kerr; and a few others attended 
who were not prepared for matriculation. Dr. Liddell 
constituted the Faculty of Theology, and taught Theo- 
logy, Church History and Hebrew, besides Mental Philo- 
sophy and Physics. Professor Campbell constituted the 
Faculty of Arts, and devoted himself to Latin and Greek. 
Professor Williamson was added to the Arts Faculty, 
to teach Mathematics and Physics, in October, 1842. Dr. 
Bell, the speaker, was the first student registered, and 
consequently the first University student registered in 
Ontario. For years the college struggled with difficulties 


from the small number of students, and financial diff- 
culties from the poorness of the country at that time. 
{ts history has heen a gradual development of the first 
liberalizing tendency or spirit. In 1868, Queen’s had 107 
students, $14,000 revenne, most of which it lost in 1869, 
and $35,000 capital; now it has 425 students, nearly 
$40,000 revenue, and about half/'a million capital. A 
sister institution in Toronto, to which we wish all sue- 
cess, claims to be a Provincial institution. Queen’s does 
not claim to be Provincial, but as a trne University, 
Cosmopolitan. It is open to the whole world, and not 
controlled by any political parties or ecclesiastical fetters. 
Its representatives are to be found in North and South 
America, Europe, Asia and Australia ; it is equally open 
to all denominations, embracing in the teaching staffs of 
its colleges at least five denominations, and among its 
students at least thirteen denominations. It embraces 
the three great divisions of the huinan race, Arian, Mon- 
golian, African, and the North-American race, if that be 
not embraced in the Mongolian. It is attended by stu- 
dents preparing for the ministry of various churches, and 
clergymen of at least six dencminations are amongst its 
students. The love of the sons and daughters of Queen's 
for their Alma Mater has often been noticed. Several 
causes combine to produce this. A very important one 
is to be found in the intrinsic character of the University. 
All partyism is banislied ; all political parties, all religious 
denominations, all classes in the social scale, the rich and 
the poor stand on one level, in the Fatherhood of God, 
and the Brotherhood of man. No racial or nationalist 
questions give any trouble. English, Gaelic, French and 
German are ull alike free to those who wish to use them. 
There are post-graduate students, both B. A’s and M.A’s, 
and graduates of six other Canadian Universities are 
include. The question of higher education for women 
has never troubled Queen’s. As she never believed it to be 
a crime to be a woman, it was never proposed to exclude 
women. Chartered by ons of the noblest womem who 
ever sat on a throne, its doors are open to those who are 
to be the Queens of our households. 

The Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons is 
affiliated to the University. Among other affiliated insti- 
tutions is the Women’s Medical College. Though but a 
few years in existence, it has already furnished lady 
practitioners to Hamilton, Toronto, Kingston, Brock- 
ville, Ottawa and Montreal. In the European in- 
fluence, now extended to such countries as China 
and India, lady medical doctors will form a- very 
important factor. Already Central India has four ladies 
from Queen’s College, doing a great work for the suffering 
women and children of India. Queen’s now enters the 
second half century of its existence with bright hopes of 


‘still higher blessings for the world, 


Dr. Bell followed up his address, after prayer and 
praise by the students, with another, “On the aims and 
ideals which students should place before themselves.” 

Universities, he said, are important factors in the 
stream of the world’s life, as to them is given a large part 
of the work of preparing the men who are to develop the 
material resources of the earth, and to mould the char- 
acter of its people.. Hence it is important that students 
should .set before themselves correct aims and ideals of 
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their position and work. While this is true of all ages, 
it is of superlative importance in the present ; an age of 
earnest inquiry, of conflict of opinions, of scientific dis- 
covery, of the sifting of beliefs, of the bold assertion of 
errors old and new, and the practical applications of 
gcience to the requirements of life. We live in one of the 
great crises of the world’s history, one of the pivotal 
points of its life. Great revolutions may take place ; 
cherished beliefs nay go down, but the foundations of 
truth remain, and all that rests on the Rock of Ages must 
endure. May we not hope that this crisis shall be the 
dawning of a better morning, the opening era of a better 
life for nan? In such an age, the question of the ideal 
that we are to place before us, and how that ideal is to 
be attained, is of absorbing importance I offer, said the 
Doctor, no transcendental answer to the question, but 
give you as the key note of all I wish to say, aim at the 
most complete manhood and womanhood in yourselves as 
‘the ideal of the student, and steadily follow that aim. 
What is the perfect model? The manhood of the God- 
man. Following Jesus, we may rise to the restoration of 
the Divine image, which has been effaced. 

Education in its means and influences will have differ- 
ent definitions given of it as viewed by different persons. 
Tt may be defined as the drawing forth and development 
of the human being in all his parts and powers. Man is 
a trinity, consisting of hody, a part of the material 
universe ; sov/, a part of the universe of life ; and spirit, 
a child of God. The physical nature is to be developed 
by food and exervise ; the intellectual nature by the 
methods and appliances of Schools aud Colleges ; the 
moral nature by social relations, and the spiritual nature 
by Christian Tnstitutions, as instrumental means. Thus 

‘all sciences become altar steps to the throue of God. 
Complete manhood is to be obtained by becoming most 
like to Christ, and'the most noble and beautiful character 

is to be built up by a life-long struggle with evil, and 
growth into the likeness of Jesus. The apostle Paul 
expresses this truth, Eph. 1v-13, We have here the ideal, 
full manhood, the inodel, Christ, the means of attainment, 
faith and knowledge united. There must be unity; all 
rays of science converging to oue result, all spiritual 
growth, the symmetry of a full rounded-out character all 
meeting in Him, of whom the Apostle elsewhere says, 
‘In Him all things consist.” Christ, the God-man, is 
the only perfect key to the mysteries of the universe. 
The creation of the universe and its divine administration 
are simply steps or phases of the eternal evolution of the 
glory of God revealed in the Son of God, Faith is the 
bond of living union with Christ ; knowledge is the un- 
folding and growth to complete manhood of the intellect- 
ual, moral and spiritual being, by laying under contribu- 
tion the whole range of Sciences, including Philosophy 
and Theology. 

There are men of Science who ignore Faith, and there 
are men of Faith who ignore Science. Both classes are 
wrong, a8 it is impossible that either of them can attain 
the stature of complete men. However eminent cach 
may be in his line of study, he must be one-sided and 
incomplete. Our ideal is that of a complete, full-orbed 
human being. ‘To attain this, every faculty, power and 
part of human nature must come under the awakening, 


quickening, unfolding power of the unity of faith and 
knowledge. Hence the character which the true student 
is building up needs to have a divine element in it, It 
may be asked, ‘‘Is it not possible that a man may become 
highly educated, apart from religion altogether?” He 
may attain a great deal, but he cannot possibly be a com- 
pletemau, The highest appliances of a merely physical 
and intellectual kind, and all they can do for a man, may 
yet leave his spiritual nature stunted, slumberiug or 
The spirit which has been separated from the 
sonrce of the higher life must be re-united to that source, 
that an inflow of the divine life may vome into us, 
through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. We often 
speak of a natural man and of a spiritual man, as des- 
criptive of our condition without or with the work of the 
Holy Spirit. The distinction is a convenient one, but 
the term ratural is somewhat misleading. We find the 
two words in the passage in 1 Cor., xv., 44-46, in which 
the apostle indicates the difference between the present 
life, which he calls psuchikon, and the higher life of the 
resurrection, which he calls pnreumeatiton. We have 
no adjective corresponding to soul, as spiritual does 
to Spirit, and accurately to transfer the thought 
we would need some such word as soulical, the spirit- 
ual life being the life of Christ and of those in 
whom He is living. Nature being the outward exhibi- 
tion of God’s administration that which is most in 
accord with this administration must be most natural, 
The man possessing the highest degree of moval and 
spiritual qualities, being most in accord with God’s 
administration, is the most natural; the one in whom 
these are wanting is the most unnatural. When drawn 
by the gentle power of divine love the true nature of man 
appewr's. Then will come the earnest consecration of the 
student to his life-work. He will desire the complete 
development of his body, as the servant of his higher nature 
and of God; and of his moral, intellectual and spiritual 
nature, that he may be prepared for doing all for God 
and man which his position admits of his doing. Every 
true student must be a soldier in God’s army. A soldier’s 
aim is not to seek his own comfort and convenience, but 
to obey his leader, even when such obedience may lead to 
hard work, or to suffering, The way to be the greatest 
is by being the servant of all. Let selfishness be rooted 
out and banished from you, (tuard against all nurrow- 
ness, sectarian, professional or otherwise. A University 
course has in view to discipline and train the mind of the 
student, and to furnish him with stores of learning in the 
fields of Literature, Science and Philosophy. But these 
are not its only purposes. If your attendance here does 
nothing more for you, it will have been seriously defec- 
tive. I trust that to these you are adding broad views of 
life and duty; realizing the Fatherhood of God, and 
common brotherhood of man; acquiring forbearance to- 
ward those who differ from you, and esteem for those 
whose views you may consider erroneous, and lasting 
friendship between those who before entering seemed to 
be utterly discordant. In short, University life should 
tend to combine all classes and denominations in a mission 
of doing good, and making life higher, holier and happy. 
Some of you will go for your life-work into the Gospel 
ministry. Look on it as a sacred trust and commission 


dead, 
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from Heaven. Cherish an intense earnestness to lift up 
the curse from our blighted world, to point the lost to 
the Lamb of God, to comfort the sorrowing, to bring the 
light of heaven into dark homes, and to help to set up the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. I trust that those who 
leave the Theological halls of Queen’s will ever be fore- 
most in breaking down sectarianism, in banishing pre- 
tence and meanness, in encouraging learning and liberal- 
ity, and in setting up the throne on which Christ shall be 
all in all. 

Some of you will follow the Medical profession. Let 
it be to you also more than a mere profession. Be true 
followers of Him who healed the sick by His Divine 
power, and who gives you the resources of learning and 

















relations of intellectual beings to each other and to God, 
but the Divine reality, living under and energizing the 
Universe, filling it with life and beauty. Be not mere 
followers of some human authority, but drink from the 
pure fountains of truth. 

Some of you will be engaged in Business and Commerce. 
Cultivate a noble manhood in purifying business from the 
bane of fraud and hollowness. Promote thorough honesty 
in all your dealings. Let Commerce be the means of 
encircling the world with Christian civilization and pre- 
paring the way of the Lord, 

Some of you will engage in Engineering, Mining, or 
the practice of various mechanical arts. In these we 
have largely the field of inventions. You will mistake 














































































































































































































































































































the achievements of Science, that by means of these you 
may carry on the work which He began. Many of your 


duties have to be performed amid the most solemn reali- . 


ties of life, and deep responsibilities rest npon you. Let 
your lives and services help on the coming day, when 
there shall be no more curse, no sickness, sorrow or death. 

Some of you will follow the Legal profession, God 
calls you to be the champions of Divine order and right- 
eousness. Let it be your life work to establish truth in 
place of falsehood, right in place of wrong, honour in 
place of meanness; to protect the weak, to deliver the 
oppressed, to serve the God of truth, and to work with 
the Judge of all the earth who will do right. 

Some of you may devote your lives to the study of 
Science and Philosophy. In those you will find, not only 
the phenomenal operations of natural laws, and the 











the true nature of these if you regard them as merely 
lucky thoughts happening by chance to come into.some 
mind, A more correct view of them will be as divine 
inspirations, given to mun, when the purposes of God in 
the world require them. Considering the wonderful 
applications and powers of machinery and practical 
chemistry, we may well ask, what is it all for? To pro- 
mote the comfort and convenience of man, no doubt, but 
more to prepare the way of the Lord, and introduce the day 
when ‘Holiness to the Lord” shall be the motto inscribed 
on all of man’s life, of his Science, Literature and Art. 

We are students that we may prepare ourselves for 
discharging the responsibility of making some small por- 
tion of the world better, purer and happier than we found 
it; and if we succeed in doing this, we shall not have 
lived and studied in vain, 
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THE, STUDENTS’ AT-HOME. 

The At-Home in Convocation Hallon Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 17th, was a decided success in every way. A great 
many graduates and friends of the students were present, 
and, judging from appearances, they all enjoyed them- 
selves exceedingly. he entertainment was providel by 
the University (flee Club, under the leadership of Harry 
A. Lavell, B.A., and consisted mainly of choruses, which 
were sung with admirable taste and precision, and yet 
with that swinging gusto so essential to college songs. 

Dan. Strachan, B.A., the President of the Alma Mater 
Society, gave a brief introductory address welcoming the 
guests, after which the programme proceeded without 
ceremony. The most enjoyable of all the selections of the 
club were probably ‘‘May God Preserve Thee, Canada,” 
“Tve Lost my Doggie,” and ‘De College am a-Movering.” 
The words of this last mentioned chorus were composed 

. for the occasion by Mr, Strachan, und purported to be a 
correct history of Queen’s from her birth. 
with great enthusiasm, and was rapturously applauded. 
The only sulo given was by the leader of the club, who 
sang ‘‘Anchored” in a creditable manner. Mr. Strachan 
gave a very amusing reading, which proved that the 
reader had some Scotch blood iu his veins. Toward the 
close of the evening Principal Grant made a short ad- 


It was sung 


dress and introduced Mr. J. Macdonald Oxley, of Ottawa, — 


who read an original selection entitled ‘“The Professor’s 
Last Skate,” and the able manner it which it was pre- 
sented made the story doubly interesting. 
The informal nature of the entertainment greatly add- 
ed to its success, the benches having been arranged so as 
' to facilitate social intercourse, and sufficiently long inter- 
vals were arranged between the selections on the pro- 
gramme to permit of general conversation. ‘(God Save 
the Queen” was sung at about half-past ten o’clock. 


MEDICAL RE-UNION. 

The annual Re-union of the students and faculty of the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons was held on 
the evening of Dec. 17th at Hotel Frontenac. This year 
it took the form of a banquet, and a right royal event it 
was, 

Over 150 medicos were present, under the tender and 
solicitonus care of the numerous Professors of the Royal, 
and led by the genial and popular Gus Gandier, who oc- 
cupied the position of chairman, 

Among the guests were noticed the Chancellor, the 
Principal, Senator Sullivan, Dr. Geikie, of Trinity ; Dr. 
Moore, Brockville ; Revs. W. W. Carson and J. Mackie, 
Kingston ; Profs. Fenwick, Oliver, Saunders, Henderson, 
Garrett, Dupuis, Goodwin, Shortt and Hooper, of the 
Royal; Dr. Lavell, of Ladies’ Medical College ; N. A. 
Dussault, Laval College ; F. McLeod, Trinity College ; F. 
G. Corbin, Mr. Gill, Mr. MacGillivray, of Toronto Uni- 
versity, and many others. 

At 8:20, after gracehad been offered by Rev. J. Mackie, 
the duties of the evening commenced, and a fierce 
onslaught was made on the sumptuous repast prepared 
for the occasion, and nobly was the charge sustained. 
Freshman and Senior, now on common ground, (with a 
slight advantage in favor of the freshie), vied with each 


other in putting down the enemy with a relish and 
dexterity known only to those accustomed to the knife 


and forceps. 
When the dissection was about completed the boys be- 


gan to relax their efforts and smile complacently on their 
companions, apparently satisfied with themselves and the 
world at large. Numerous glances aad looks of expecta- 
tion now brought the Chairman, Mr. Gandier, to his feet, 


* who, ina neat and happy way, extended a right Royal 


welcome to those present. He felt: proud to be present 
op this occasion, an event to gladden Ontario on this, the 
eve of Queen’s Jubilee. 

Queen’s had no equal on this continent, in fact she 
stood second to none in the world for energy, vigor and 
efficacy. Ina clever way he traced the growth and sue- 
cess of the Royal from her infancy to the present day. 

{he first toast on the list needed no comments from 
him. It was the “Queen,” and may her beauteous, 
blameless, happy reign be honored always and forever in 
this fair Canada of ours, 

Rev. W. W. Carson responded, and was met with 
enthusiastic applause. He said that the students of the 
Royal did honor to themselves in honoring the Queen 
and in pledging their fidelity and loyalty to their coun- 
try. The history of Queen Victoria’s reign was wonder- 
ful, grand and great, in the modest sense of the terms, 
and Her Gracious Majesty wore to-day, “as she ever has 
worn, the white flower of a blameless life, and stands 
forth before womankind the very pattern of everything 
that is pure aud noble and true. 

After a glowing and eloquent tribute to the greatness 
of the Dominion and her bright future, he said that he 
trusted Canadians would keep Canada for themselves and 
be loyal and true to her. Canada wanted men who could 
plant the standard of their noble deeds in the soil of 
honesty, uprightness and thrift, and who could dare re- 
spect their country and their God. 

Mr. A. P. Chown offered ‘‘The Royal and her Faculty.” 


-It was received with vociferous cheering. Mr. Chown, 


in w very acceptable way, pointed out the many improve- 
ments made to the Royal during the past year, thus 
making it an efficient place for the study of medicine. 
He spoke in flattering terms of the ability, geniality and 
thoroughness of the staff of Professors and their efficient 
system of imparting knowledge, as characterized by the 
high stand made by the graduates and under-graduates 
of the Royal in fair competition. 

Hon. Senator Sullivan, in reply, said that the Royal 
suddenly took a prominent position among the educa- 
tional institutions of our country. He, in a very able 
way, eulogized the efficient staff of Professors the Royal 
had in her infancy, paying a special tribute to the late 
Dr. Dickson. He claimed that the phenomenal snecess 
attained by the Royal was mainly due to the ability, 
perseverance and cautiousness of the Dean, who, he re- 
gretted, was unable to be present on account of illness. 

He was followed by Dr. Dupuis, who, in his inimitable 
style, gave the boys a few pointers on the practice of their 
profession, advice only to be learned by experience. He 
urged the necessity there was of putting medical men 
into the governing bodies, giving excellent reasons for his 
contention. He censured the present government for 
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the injustice practiced of granting aid to Toronto School 
of Medicine, and totally ignoring her competitors. 

Drs. Garrett, Henderson, Fenwick, Goodwin and Oliver 
also responded. 

Mr. PD. Cunningham, in a very pleasant speech, pro- 
posed our ‘Sister Institutions.” 

Dr. Geikie, of Trinity College, claimed to be one of the 
boys, and conveyed, on behalf of the students and faculty 
of Trinity, their hearty good will to the students and 
professors of the Royal. He pointed out that forty years 
ago there were three Schools. of Medicine in Toronto, 
One was held in a barn, the opposite end of which was 
occupied by a horse and cow. Another Upper Canada 
College had similar accommodations, while the third was 
situated in a park, with a splendid stone building, salar- 
ied professors and excellent equipments. The Professors 
of the other two colleges did just as good work and sent 
out just as good men, yet received no aid from govern- 
ment as did the one in the park. They complained, and 
the reasonableness of their demand was so apparent that 
government aid was withdrawn from the park institution 
and the three schools were placed on the same footing. 
In closing, he claimed that it was unfair for government 
to endow some faculties in law, or medicine, or arts, and 
neglect others, If support were given to one it should be 
given to all. 

Dr. Lavell, who represented the Ladies’ Medical Col- 
lege, claimed that there was room and need for medical 
women in Ontario. They would not interfere with their 
brothers in the profession, but would stimulate them to 
greater exertions in.the practice of their professions. 

He said that the best way to*promote the interests of 
the Royal was to be true and loyal to their Alma Mater. 
Kingston has nothing to be ashamed of in the educational 
line. , Its medical school was equal to any— either in the 
United States or Canada. 

F, G. Corbin replied for McGill. He is a pleasant 
speaker and made a stirring address, claiming that it 
made but little difference what college a man belonged 
to, provided he was an able aud successful practitioner, 
He also dwelt on the good will and fellowship that ex- 
isted between the students of Me(ill and of the Royal. 

W. MacGillivray conveyed the good will and hearty 
congratulations of the boys of Toronto University. He 
said he came to represent the students of Toronto Uni- 
versity and not to uct as their champion, and therefore 
he would say nothing about Pr. Geikie’s remarks. Still 
he hoped that before any steps were taken to interfere 
with Toronto University they would look up the other 
side of the question. The speaker caused much merri- 
ment when, in alluding to Dr. Geike’s speech, he said : 
“Tf Dr. Geikie would try in his ‘‘ feeble” way as I-do 
in mine—.” 

_ In responding for Laval College, Mr. Dussault said he 
would much prefer speaking in his own language, but, if 
they would indulge him, he would endeavor to say a few 
things in English. He assured the students of the Royal 
that they would ever find the boys of Laval, not rivals, 
but friends. 

Mr. Judd, of Bishop’s College, and Mr. McLeod, of 
Trinity, made very interesting addresses on behalf of 
their respective colleges. 


The Hospitals, proposed by Mr. Neish, was received 
with cries of ‘‘ Hoop-er-up,” which brought Dr. Hooper 
to his feet. He is an eloquent speaker, and gave a very 
humorous and interesting address. 

For Queen’s University Dr. Moore, of Brockville, re- 
plied. Queen’s University had done a work unparalleled 
in this or any other country. Queen’s was noble, grand, 
and second to none. Every Canadian should be proud of 
her. He was delighted to see two of his old professors 
there, Drs. Sullivan and Lavell, whose hearts were ever 
bound up in the interests of the Medical College, and 
whose sterling good qualities endeared them to the hearta 
of all. 

Mr. W. Nickle represented the Alma Mater of Queen’s, 
and, although the youngest speaker of the evening, his 
address was of the highest order and reflected great 
credit on the young orator. 

Mr. Wilson, in responding to the ‘‘Freshmen,” made a 
humorous address, thanking the Seniors for their father- 
ly care and solicitude during the past, and dwelling at 
some length on the innocence and sympathy of the freshies, 

“The Ladies,” proposed by W. Herald, brought Mr, 
Johnston, of Ottawa, to his feet, and at the conclusion of 
his able address three hearty cheers were given him in 
recognition of his kinduess during their recent visit to 
Ottawa. = 

The ‘‘Chairman,” by Dr. Sullivan, brought Mr. Gandier 
to the floor again, who replied in a suitable way. 

“The Press” elicited remarks from Mr. Johnston, of 
Ottawa Citizen, Mr. McCallum, of the Globe, and Mr. 
Redmond, of the News. 

“Our Host,” with ‘Auld Lang Syne” and ‘God Save 
the Queen” brought a happy evening to a close. 

Numerous college songs and glees were sung with great 
vigor and heartiness during the evening, Mr. J. Shannon 
presiding at the piano. 


THE DAY. 

FORENOON MEETING, 

The proceedings of ‘‘the day” began witha thanksgiving 
service at 11:30 a.m. in Convocation Hall, and a worthy 
commencement it was of the great day, the right tone 
and spirit characterizing every detail—the spirit of 
reverent thankfulness, of freedom und power, The stu- 
dents collected in the Royal College at 11 a.m. and 
marched in a body to the University, where their marshals 
ranked them in double files from the main entrance all 
the way upstairs to the door of Convocation Hall. As 
His Excellency the Governor-General, Lord Stanley of 
Preston, the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell, and the Premier of Canada, Sir John A. 
Macdonald, drove up the avenue they were greeted with 
cheers by the students, and, as they entered the building, 
with renewed cheers and the national anthem. The 
Chancellor, the Principal, Vice-Principal and Registrar 
were on hand to receive them and conduct them to the 
Senate Room, where they were introduced to the mem- 
bers of the Senate, the Trustees, the Dniversity Council, 
the Chaplains for the day and distinguished visitors, in- 
cludivg many from Kingston, and the greater number of 


~ the following gentlemen from a distance : 
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Ottawa—Hon. William McDougall, W. D. Harris, F. 
H. Chrysler, Rev. W. T. Herridge, A. Maclean, James 
Johnston, Dr. R. Bell. 

Toronto—Hon. G. W. Ross, Rev. Dr. Reid, Provost 
Body, W. C. Culdwell, M.P.P., Rev. G. M. Milligan, 
Rev. D. J. Macdonnell. 

Belleville—Mayor Diamond, Thomas Ritchie, Dr. 
Gibson, R. Tracey, Rev, Dr. George, Judge Lazier, Rev. 
M. W. Maclean, W. H. Ponton, A. Livingston. 

Brockville—Mayor Derbyshire, Judge Macdonald, Dr. 
V. H. Moore, J. J. Bell, G. R. Webster. 

Montreal—Professor Clarke Murray, Dr. Warden, A. 
T. Riddell. 

R. Filson, Warden of Lennox and Addington. 

E, A. Petrie, Cumberland. 

C. J. White, Tweed. 

Hugh Rankin, Collinshy, Warden of Frontenac. 

Rev. James Carmichael, Norwood. 

R. Parker, James Gray, Dr. Boulter, Stirling. 

Rev. J. Steele, Burnbrae. 

Rev. J. Craig, Deseronto. 

Rev. S. Cumberland, Stella. 

Rev. R. McKay, Douglas, 

Rev. T. Nixon, F. F. Frost, C. Carmichael, Rev. S. 
Mylne, A. G. Farrell, Smith’s Falls. 

Rev. A. Currie, Sonya. 

F. Burrows, Napanee. 

Rev. A. Givan, Williamstown. 

Rev. J. C. Smith, Rev. Dr. Wardrope, Guelph. 

E. G. Malloch, Perth. 

Rev, W. T. Smith, Centreville. 

Dr, E. McLaughlin, Harrowsmith. 

G. M. Magee, Merrickville. 

Dr. Hamilton, Binghamton, 

D. Barran, South Casselman. 

H. Robinson, Chaudiere. 

Rev. T. T. Glassford, Richmond West. 

Rev. G. Cuthbertson, Wyoming, Moderator of the 
Synod of Hamilton ond London. 

Rev, John Burnett, Martintown. 

Dr, Cranston, Arnprior. 

Rev. C. B. Ross, Lachine. 

A. Bell, Almonte. 

J. L. Hayden, Camden East. 

Rev. J. C. Potter, Merrickville. 

Rev. Alex. Bell, Peterboro. 

G. Gillies, Gananoque. 

E, W. Rathbun, Deseronto. 

W. Robertson, Port Hope. 

His Excellency was accompanied by Col. Smith and 
Capt. Colville, A.D.C’s., and by Sir James Grant. 

Sir Alexander Campbell was accompanied by his secre- 
tary, Commander Law. 

Sir John Macdonald was accompanied by his private 
secretary, Mr. Pope. 

In the meanwhile the students were filing into Convo- 
. cation Hall, taking seats where they could support the 
choir, which was also aided on the occasion by a number 
of ladies from different city choirs, who occupied the 
benches nearest the platform. Mr. Newman acted as 
organist. As he played the Voluntary the procession 
entered the hall from the Senate Room, and the service 


at once commenced by all rising and singing ‘“‘Old Hund- 
red.” Rev. J. K. McMorine, B.A., Rector of St. James’ 
Church, read the Old Testament lesson, and Rev. D. J. 
Macdonnell, BD., of St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, 
gave out the thanksgiving hymn, which was sung with 
grand effect. 


Oh God of endless ages, 
Oh Father, ever near, 

Oh Hope of saints and sages, 
Our glad thanksgiving hear ;— 

, Our thanks for years of blessing 

Upon our father's plan ;— 

Mey we, their faith possessing, 
Still build as they began! 


Though gone from us, Our Father, 
We know they live in Thee ; 
We shall rejoice together 
When Harvest-Home shall be ! 
Still may Thy faithful Spirit 
Bless seed, off sown in tears, 
Still may our sons inherit 
The fruit of toilsome years! 


Within these halls of learning 
Thy Truth for ever shine ; 

Her lamp, still brightly burning, 
Make Nature's face divine! 

Thy Wisdom furl her pinion 
O'er this, her temple fair : 

While, through onr wide Dominion, 
Her sons her light shall bear ! 


Oh Saviour,—life revealing, — 
We pray Thee to impart 

With Thine own touch of healing, 
Thine own most tender heart! 

And grant Tifine own anointing 
To those who, in Thy Name, 

Go forth, by Thine appointing, 
Thy message to proclaim! 


May every teacher share it,— 
That spark of heavenly fire ; 

With Thy light-giving Spirit 
Kach youthful son] inspire! 

Till pales the light of Knowledge 
In lustre from aboye; 

Aud Wisdom’s sons acknowledge 
The nobler Name of LOVE! 


AGNES MAULE MAcHAR. 


Mr. McMorine followed with selections from the New 
Testament, and Mr. Macdonnell offered the following 
prayer : : 

‘How excellent is Thy loving kindness, 0, God ! there- 
fore the children of men put their trust under the shadow 
of Thy wings. How precious are Thy thoughts unto us, 
O God! how great is the sum of them! If we should 
count them, they are more in number than the sand. 
With humble and thankful spirits we come unto Thee this 
day to acknowledge Thy goodness to us and to this Uni- 
versity. Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy 
name give glory for Thy mercy and for Thy truth’s sake. 

Thine, O Lord, is the greatness and the power and the 
glory and the victory and the majesty ; for all that is in 
the heaven and in the earth is Thine; Thine is the King- 
dom, O Lord, and Thou are exalted as head above all, 
Both riches and honour come of Thee, and Thou reignest 
over all; and in Thine hand is power and might; and in 
Thine hand it is to make great and to give strength 
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unto all, Now, therefore, our God, we thank Thee and 
praise Thy glorious name. 

Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we Thine un- 
worthy servants do give Thee most humble and hearty 
thanks for all Thy goodness and loving kindness to us 
and to all men. We bless Thee for our creation, preser- 
vation and all the blessings of this life; but above all for 
Thine inestimable love in the redemption of the world by 
our Lord Jesus Christ; for the means of grace and for 
the hope of glory. And, we beseech Thee, give us that 
due sense of all Thy mercies that our hearts may be 
unfeignedly thankful, and that we may show forth Thy 
praise not only with our lips but in our lives, by giving 
up ourselves to Thy service and by walking before Thee 
in holiness and righteousness all our days ; through Jesus 
_ Christ our Lord. ‘ 
~ Especially we thank Thee this day for Thy goodness to 
this University during the past fifty years. Our fathers 
trusted in Thee, and they were not put to shame. In 
faith to Thee, and from love to Thy church and to their 
country, they laid the foundation of this institution ; and 
Thou hast established the work of their hands. ‘Through 
days of trial as well as times of joy Thy good hand has 
been upon those who have successively built upon the 
foundation just laid by our fathers; and we, their chil- 
dren, are here to-day to rejoice in Thy goodness and to 
make mention of Thy loving kindness. Bless the Lord, 
O our souls, and forget not all His benefits. 

O God, without whom uothing is strong, nothing is 
holy, continue, we besech Thee, Thy loving kindness to 
this University. We pray for Thy servant the Chancellor 
and those who are associated with him in the government 
of the University, that they may be filled with the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, that they may be clear- 
sighted to discern the signs of the times, and that they 
may with single eye seek Thy glory and the welfare of 
the youth of this land. We pray for Thy servant the 
Principal and for all who teach within these walls, that 
they may have strength and wisdom for the doing of 
their work, that they may be apt to teach, and that, 
while imparting instruction and quickening intellectual 
life, they may not fail to mould character and to build up 
men in righteousness and holiness. 

We pray for those who may here be trained to serve 
Thee in the ministry of the Gospel, that they may be in 
all points fitted to be ambassadors for Christ; that they 
may combine the strong, free life of the intellect with 
the lowly, loving life of the heart ; and that they may be 
unworldly, Christly men, not seeking great things for 
themselves, but laying down their lives for their brethren, 
even as the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many. 
We pray for those preparing to serve Thee in other walks 
of life, that they may have lofty aims and may use their 
gifts in the service of their fellows for Thy sake; and 
that in their several callings they may abice with Thee, 
counting nothing common or unclean, but having ‘‘Holi- 
ness to the Lord” inscribed on all the occupations and 
relations of life. 

We pray for all universities and schools of learning in 
this land, that they may be centres of healthful influ- 


i 


ence, and may be knit together in the brotherhood of 
common service. 

We pray for our beloved Queen, that she may be long 
spared to reign in peace and righteousness over the 
Empire ; and for all the members of the Royal Family, 
that they may adorn high station with lofty Christian 
virtues. 

We pray for Thy Church in all its branches and in all 
its work of ministry, that the body of Christ may be 
built up till we all come into the unity of the faith and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 

And, rejoicing in the communion of saints, we bless 
Thee for those who, having finished their earthly task, 
do rest from their labors ; our fathers, our brethren, and 
the friends who were as our own souls; believing that, 
though our eyes behold them not, they have not perished, 
but that as Jesus died and rose again even so those also 
that sleep in Jesus Thou wilt bring with Him. May we 
have grace to follow their good example, and may we 
with them at last be presented faultless and unblameable: 
before the presence of Thy glory with exceeding joy ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

The Te Deum was sung, the strong choir of students 
and ladies leading, and the whole congregation joining in 
its marvellous praise and pleading. 

THANKSGIVING SERMON. 

Rey. John Mackie, A.M., pastor of St. Andrew’s, then 
delivered the thanksgiving sermon, taking for his text 
Psalm c.4: ‘Be thankful unto Him and bless His 
name.”* 

In uttering these words of long ago, have I not struck 
the keynote of all the ceremonial of this memorable day, 
the Semi-Centennial of your noble University? Do not 
these words taken from that grand old Hebrew Psalm, 
that hath lifted full many a human life to the very portals 
of heaven, and sent through many a human heart a thrill 
of that joy that fills foreve:more the blessed dwellera - 
within, express correctly the purpose of your minds, and 
the desire of your hearts, and the object of this great 
gathering to-day within these academic walls? You 
have come to look back to a day of peculiar interest when 
a maiden Queen with the dew of youth still fresh upon 
her head, scarcely seated on the throne of the mightiest 
kingdom of the world, graciously bestowed her own 
designation and all the privileges of a Royal Charter on 
Queen’s College and University. You have come to 
trace back those ever deepening and m ultiplying streams 
of healthful learning, and life-giving wisdom now flowing 
through your crowded cities and prairie solitudes, 
the wild grandeur of your mountain 1anges, along the 
fringes of your inland seas and over the oceans through 
the hoary superstitions of teeming millions—all to a 
cloud no bigger than the hand of a man. You have 
come to commemorate the 18th day of December, 1839, 
on which day there met in St. Andrew’s Church a large, 
influential and enthusiastic assembly of clergy and laity, 
and then and there from the perfervidum ingenium Scoto- 
rum sprang into being this Alma Mater of Canadian 
youth. Most fitting therefore to such an occasion, and 
consonant with our feelings of deep attachment to that 
Queen, through the kindness of heaven still our own 
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“revered, beloved,” and of glowing loyalty to that throne 
unmoved, immoveable, is the presence of Her Majesty’s 
Representative, the Governor-General of this great Domi- 
nion ; of the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, the fairest, 
the inost flonrishing, and the strongest Province of what 
should be and must be a happy and eternal confederation , 
of the chief oracles of the state, men long tried and 
deservedly high in the esteem of their country who 
know the seasons when to take occasion by the hand. 
Most fitting it is that philosophers, scientists, pucts and 
divines, media of light and joy and hope, who have 
enriched the literature of the land, awakened and fostered 
the spirit of research, and led our ingenuous youth out of 
the hoarse roar of barter and baser ways of earth to a 
higher level of living, where a clearer, purer atmosphere 
pervades, and high ideals throw out their uplifting in- 
fluence, should be found to-day within these walls of 
learning, rejoicing with you who rejoice. ’ 

“Nor count ine all to blumeif I 

Conjecture of a stiller guest 

Perchance, perchance among the rest, 

Andthough in silence wishing joy.” 
For, think you, are they not nearer than those far off 
heavens? Are there no spirit voices on the breeze ; no 
silent footsteps by our sides; no hidden faces gazing into 
ours—the sowers in faith and hope sharing the joy of the 
reapers? I will not answer, nay! With hallowed hearts 
and reverent spirits, and worshipping souls, we stand 
before an Unseen greater than they, God in very truth 
come down, to listen to the one great beat of all our 
hearts—the beat of thankfulness, and to hear the voices 
that as the loud glad voice of one are lifted up blessing 

His name—for “‘Omne honum in simmo bono.” 

God is the source of all blessings. 

“Utrecht planted me, Lonvain watered me, but Cesar 
gave the increase,” blasphemonsly chiselled over a college 
gateway by one from whom the world was entitled to ex- 

* pect something very different, and under which a wiser 
than he wrote the well merited rebuke, ‘‘ It seems God 
did nothing for this man,” is not the inscription you 
would grave on your college walls—nor the history you 
would give to generations of your university. ‘ Is not 
this great Babylon that I have built for the house of the 
kingdom by the might of my power, and for the honor of 
my majesty ?”’—this language of a haughty heart destined 
speedily to be abased—is not the language of your hearts 
surveying a growth and greatness that fill you with 
legitimate pride and joy, but recognizing behind all 
human energies, all prudence and perseverance, and zeal, 


all earthly wisdom, and generous dowers and waxing | 


prosperity, a Power—a Person, even the Living God, 
originating, directing, controlling, working out by all 
these visible means those blessed results that gladden 
your eyes and brace your lives for further effort. You 
lift up your hearts, and the ear of that Mighty and 
Jracious One hears the ery, ‘* Not unto us, O Lord, not 
_unto us, but unto Thy name give glory ;” ‘‘ The Lord 
hach done great things for us, whereof we are glad.” We 
are thankful unto Him and bless Hisname. Were it not 
so; were we recipients of (od’s mercies and thankless, 
we should be worse than the very beasts of the earth, for 
“‘the ox knoweth his owner and the ass his master’s 


crib;” we should be darker than the Pagan that we some- 
times think of as so terribly dark, for, away in the mist 
centuries, ingratitude to any of their gods, was, by 
the laws of Persia, Macedonia and Athens, punished by 
death ; we should be, in the quaint words of a Puritan 
divine, ‘‘solecisms in sense, paradoxes in manners, pro- 
We will not. We will have that 
grace In all its beauty and fragrance, which heathen 


digies in nature.” 


Senvew ca led © rirtutum laudatissima” the grace of grati- 
tude, and will scatter its sweetness over the length 
laudatissima, of this day, because we are thankful unto 
Him and bless His name. For what are we thaukful to 
God? Surely for the founders and builders of this great 
institution of useful and Christian learning. He raised 
up those men ; He placed His purpose in their minds and 
filled their hearts with the strong desire to carry it out. 
Love of learning and reverence for God,-—eall them if you 
will national instincts inherited by every son of dear old 
Scotland, but none the less the breathings of God through 
human hearts and minds—impelled those men whose 
names an. memories will be forever sacred to you, and 
to the generations that wil] come, to establish here a 
studium generale where youth would congregate and drink 
of all the streams of knowledge, and go forth as light- 
bearers through all the laud, and especially as the bear- 
ers of that light without which life is but existence. 
They saw rising up before them as-a grand ideal 
what we now behold as a_ glorious reality —noth- 
ing less than a university after the model of the 
Metropolitan University of Scotland, having all the 
faculties and all the appliances needful for furnishing 
Canada with an education for her sons equal to any in the 
old land. Far away it may have seemed and some- 
times it may have vanished from sight entirely, 
but walking by faith, and working with a will that 
wins the admiration of all who read the story, those 
men, our fathers, have bequeathed to their country a 
legacy that wealth of millionaires can never equal, an 
exhibition of strong tiust in God and truest patriotism, 
steatfastly pursuing high resolves, neither discouraged 
nor defeated by disaster after disaster, but strengthened 
and purified by every blast that blew, till circled at last 
by the hand of God with the laurel of victory. To such 
forebears your gratitude flows forth to-day—‘no stinted 
draught, no scanty tide,” but a tide at the flood. You do 
well. The faces of some of them look down upon you 
from these walls, still honoring you if honored by you; 
and through the kindness of God you look into the living 
faces of some of them yet, and love to linger in their pre- 
sence and listen to reminiscences ever tenderly told, 
Gratitude is ever sweet ; let it rise from the altar of your 
hearts as incense to benefactors living and to benefactors 
whom we speak of as dead. But what do we hear them 
saying, as they hear us speaking of the day of small 
things, but of great men ; of troublous times, but of pru- 
dent and peaceful men ; of grave and perilous times, but 
of men calm in the consciousness of right and steadfast ; 
of founders and builders, and makers and preservers, 
ascribing unto them that meed of praise which we deem 
to be justly due? Wehear themsaying, and though still 
cherishing towards them grateful feelings, and loving to 
give expression to them, we join with them, calling upon 
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the University, ea humili potens, to let the sweet odour of 
incense rise above them and reach even to God Himself as 
it speaks thua of Him and of itself : 


“Pull many a time I caine to failuve’s brink, 
And thought to sink ; 

But still ruou gav'st Thy hand, 

And once again I stood—and still I stand,” 


Be thankful unto Him and bless His name. 
| THE PRESENT FULNWSS OF LIFE AND THE SPIRIT OF LOYALTY, 

But turn from the past and behold the present, and fail 
you will not to be thankful unto Him and to bless His 
name, for the fullness of life and the spirit of loyalty 
which are the striking characteristics of Queen’s College 
to-day. Which way you turn, the tide of healthful life 
is flowing. Increase of students, inercase of professors, 
increase of buildings, increase of revenue; valued contri- 
butions to philosophic studies, literature and science, 
mathematics Pure and Mixed ; strong crying and energiz- 
ing for higher standards ; perfect freedom of mind—and 
shall I also say, increasing ditticulty in entering her gates 
nd bearing: away her imprimatur of scholar ?—are all 
outward and visible signs of an inward vital force that is 
making itself felt at every point of every department of 
work, and is carrying the whole University onward to a 
greatpess that will be measured only by the greatness of 
the country destined to be mighty on the earth. 

And where will be found at any seat of learning in the 
old world, or in the new, devotion to an alma mater 
more ardent than that which burns within the breast of 
every sou of Queen’s? Her name is graven on their 
hearts ; her interests are their own personal concerns; 
her glory is a halo circling every individual head. JTn- 
tense. loyalty, ever and anon proclaimed by generous 
deeds, binds them as one heart to her heart, all the more 
closely and passionately at even the rise of faintest sus- 
picion that the love of any begins to wane, or the strength 
of any comes short of the standard of ability. Than this 
there is no feature in the life of your university more 
beautiful ; than this there is no sign of abiding prosperity 
more hopeful. God gives this beat to the heart; God 
gives this bent to the will; God gives the increase. Be 

_ thankful unto Him and bless His name. 

One heart alone may blame me when I name another 
precious gift for which you do well this day to fender 
heartfelt thanks to God. If Giants there were in those 
days of stern testing, laborious toil and meagre recom- 
pense, the greatest of them all, the very Corypheus of 
the heroic band, the abundauce of whose life flowed into 
your decaying or languid life when twelve years ago the 
mantle of immortal predecessors fell upon his shoulders is 
yours in the living present, in undiminished ardour, in- 
tensity of foree—the commander of success so far as this 


is possible for man. You remember : 


‘* He came and with him came a wind from heaven, 
The health and vigor of Atlantic gales; 
Your hearts revived, your souls reset their sails, 
And with new courage o’er old seas were driven,” 


‘* Nil desperandum Teucro duce, et auspice Teucro !” 
was the conviction that seized the hearts of Queen’s faith- 
ful alumni scattered everywhere over the vast Dominion 
and welded them into a phalanx strong and invincible as 


the Ironsides of Cromwell, before which mountains be- 
came plains, and crooked places straight, and rough 
places smocth, and by which complete and final dis- 
comfiture has been hurled both on foes in battle array and 
Danaos et dona ferentes, That conviction is now wrought 
into your being. You deem that presence and power 
essential to your continued prosperity, so that the first 
sigu of failing strength filled your hearts with an anxiety 
that promptly sent him to restful places ; and his return 
in fullness of health, not only this University but the city 
of Kiugston, the beloved church whose highest honor he 
this day wears so well, yea, may I not say all Canada 
from ocean to ocean hailed with grateful joy % Well may 
you be thankful; verily he gives his life to you! Well 
may you be wise to value the gift whilst it is in your 
hands, for it is no uncommon thing, both in’ public and 
private live, to discover, only when it is all too late, the 
exceeding worth of the good things heaven bestows. Yes, 
sons of Queen's, well may you stand shoulder to shoulder 
and, as one man, go with such a Leader at his bidding 
under every burden, and so doing, may fervently and — 
hopefully pray : 
Serus in coelum redeas, diuque 
Laetus intersis, populo Quirini 


Neve te, nostris vitiis iniquuin, 
Ocior aura, 


Tollat. 


Be thankful unto Him and bless his name 

Feeling the beating of your hearts ; beholding the gene- 
rosity and activity of your lives, I need not even whisper 
in your ears the wise words of Augustine, ‘Non sola vox 
sonet sed et manus consonet sy verhix facta concordant, 
quando cantashalelujah manum porrigas exurienti.” Long 
since in terser form they have been sent ringing through 
your natures and been a mighty inspiration to noble 
doing and patient enduring: ‘Deeds, not empty words,” 
That is true thankfulness. Give that to-day and every 
day and you will secure a. future abounding with édfuse 
for abounding praise. Fifty years in the life of a univer- 
sity are as nothing. It is still the early dawn, and if in 
the rising sun we see so much that is marvellous in our 
eyes and bows us in lowly adoration at His feet, say what 
shall the vision of those be that will gaze upon the work- 
ing of His hands aud the hands of man at the hour of 
mid day? What, but the abundant answer to the praying 
and laboring of the faithful and unwearied builder. “Let 
Thy work appear unto Thy servants and Thy glory unto 
their children, and let the beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us ; and establish Thou the work of our hands upon 
us ; yea, the work of our hands establish Thou it,” 

On the conclusion of the sermon, which was listened to 
with the most earnest attention throughout, the Chan- 
cellor called on the Moderator of the General Assembly 
to close the service. 

The Moderator rose from his seat beside the Chancellor 
and said: “In the name of that Church to which this 
College and University owes its existence, and which, 
from the beginning, has generously favoured its develop- 
ment from one stage of self-government to another unto 
its present completeness ; in the name of the Church of 
Christ, every branch of which sends students to these 
halls without fear, and for whose peace and unity we 
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pray; in the name of the people of Canada, to whose 
children the class-rooms of the college and the degrees of 
the University were thrown open, from the first, on equal 
‘terms, I pray, God Save Queen’s! Amen. 

“With love to God and country and Alma Mater, we 
unite love to Her in whom all the influences of a pure 
and noble personality blend with the sacred principle of 
loyalty. God Save the Queen !” 

The choir and congregation said ‘‘Amen, 
diately rose and sang ‘‘God Save the Queen,” and the 
Moderator dismissed them with the Apostolic benediction. 


” and imme- 


THE AFTERNOON. 


It had been announced that the students were to 
assemble at the Royal and march over to Convocation 
Hall, as in the morning, and the JoURNAL’s Own Reporter 
was on the point of turning aside to the Den to join them, 
when he saw a mob rushing helter skelter towards the 
back door of the college. He joined the rush, and the 
sueceeding moments were rather confused. John stood 
siege manfully, fastened the windows the boys tried to 
force, rushed to the doors they attacked, and in general 
demeaned himself stoutly. To add to our distress, 
successful and. unsympathetic comrades were grinning at 
us from ‘the gallery window. At last an entrance was 
gained; the crowd poured through the door and 
rushed upstairs, only to find the gallery already filled 
and to proceed to crowd it, It was then fifteen minutes 
to thrée, and the time till the ceremony began was en- 
livened by many of the means of killing time known to stu- 
dents. Songs were sung; the football hero who acted as 
usher was encouraged with ‘ Well played !” ‘‘ Well fol- 
lowed up!” A few unlucky fellows who had nos been 
able to find room in the gallery and had therefore taken 
seats in the body‘of the hall were made to feel that they 
were attracting unusual attention, and the various guests 
were greeted as fancy or inclination proinpted. But it 
must not be supposed that the boys’ behaviour through- 
out the course of the meeting was bad ; on the contrary 
it was excellent. The singing was good and the best of 
attention was paid to the speakers, while the remarks 
that were occasionally made were generally appropriate. 

At last the time approached; the cheers that had 
greeted nearly all the guests who had entered the hall 
were redoubled when the Principal escorted Lady Mac- 
donald to the front. Then distinguished guests followed 
one another thick and fast and the platform was soon 
filled. Upon it, besides the Chancellor, the Principal, 
the Vice-Principal and the Senate, were: Lord Stanley, 
of Preston, the Governor-General of Canada ; Sir John A. 
Macdonald, Hon. G. W. Ross, Chancellor McVicar, of 
McMaster University ; and in addition to the visitors 
from all partsof the Province whowere present in the fore- 
noon there were: His Lordship the Bishop of Ontario; Dr. 
Geikie, Dean of Trinity Medical School, Toronto ; the Pro- 
fessors of the Royal and Women’s Medical Colleges, 
Kingston ; General Cameron, Commandant RM.C.; Dr. 
Waddell, Professor, R.M.C.; D. B. McTavish, A.M., 
Ottawa ; J. Macdonald Oxiee Ottawa; Rev. J. A. Mac- 
donald, editor Knox College Monthly ; Hon. George A. 


Kirkpatrick, M.P. ; Hiram Robinson, Ottawa; Rev. G. 
Porteous and many others. 

A great number of letters and telegrams had poured in as 
the day vf the celebration drew near. They breathed 
the kindest sympathy in the desire to do honor to the 
memories of the founders of Queen’s, and cordially wish 
continued prosperity. 

From sister universities and colleges the following were 
received ; : 

From the Bishop of Rupert’s Land, Chancellor of the 
University of Manitoba ; cordial greetings, ; 

Chancellor Allan, of Trinity College, Toronto: 
“T tender the most hearty congratulations of Trinity Uni- 
versity on the magnificent success and wonderful progress 
of Queen’s University, of which all connected with it may 
be justly proud. We trust that as co-workers with 
Queen’s in the great cause of higher education, the most 
cordial relations may always continue to exist between 
the two universities.” 

Dr. Caven, on behalf of Knox College, Toronto: 
“We shall rejoice with you in all that these 
fifty years have accomplished, and unite in the prayer 
that the future may be still more propitious than the 
past. You have a.finé field, a teaching staff which would 
do credit to any University, and means I am sure will not 
be wanting. for the development of the University in ac- 
cordance with the growth of the Province and Dominion.” 

Chancellor Blake, Vice-Chancellor Mulock and 
President Sir Daniel Wilson, on behalf of Toronto Uni- 
versity, ‘offering cordial congratulations and hearty good 
wishes for the prosperity and advancement of Queen’s 
University on its entrauce on a fresh era in its history.” 

The Principal of McMaster University: ‘Allow 
me to assure you of my cordial approval of the indepen- 
dent stand which Queen’s University has taken for Uni- 
versity education in the Province of Ontario.” 

Sir William Dawson, on behalf of McGill University, 
Montreal. 

Chancellor Henniker, on behalf of Bishop’s College, 
Sherbrooke: ‘I have admired the energy, and have 
been warmed by the success of your Principal in his en- 
deavours to enlarge the field of university training. I 
hope Queen’s may continue to prosper both in numbers 
and inefficiency. ‘The country needs more than anything 
else a deeper sense of the nature of higher education, and 
if Canada is to win for herself a place amongst the 
nations, she must. train her own men for public and pro- 
fessional life. We have some of the best raw material in 
the world, a thoughtfully persevering and intelligent 
people. All that is required is thorough grounding in our 
schools and a broad philosophic spirit in our universities.” 

Monsignor Hamel on behalf of Laval University, 
Quebec. 

Dr. MacVicar on behalf of the Presbyterian. College, 
Montreal. 

President Burwash, of Victoria University. 

Rev. Y. J. Fillatre on behalf of the President of . 
Ottawa University. 

Principal Harrison on behalf of the University of New 
Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. 

Principal Forrest on behalf of Dalhousie College and 
University, Hulifax, N.S. 
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Also from the following : 

From Rev. Dr. Laidlaw, St. Paul’s church, Hamilton : 
“I am proud to be pastor of the church in which the first 
meeting was held in connection with the founding of 
‘Behold how much wood is kindled 

My remembrance of the unbroken 


Queen’s University. 
by how small a fire? 
harmony I have always found reigning at Queen’s, and of 
the delightful iutercourse I have been permitted to have 
with her beloved Chancellor, Principal, Professors and 
other friends, reminds me of the sacred words: ‘If we 
walk in the light, as He is in the light, we have fellow- 
ship one with another.” 


From the Honorable Oliver Mowat, Premier of Ontario. 
“ From the Honorable Charles Drury, Minister of Agri- 
culture. 

From the Honorable Christopher Fraser, Minister of 
Public Works. 

From the Honorable O. M. Gibson, Provincial Secre- 
tary. 

From the Honorable A. M. Ross, Treasurer, 

From W. R. Meredith, M.P.P.: “I should have been 
glad to have taken part in the interesting ceremonies of 
the occasion and to show my appreciation of what Queen’s 
has done for higher education in this province and to wish 


























QUEEN’S FIRST HOME, 1842. 


From Archbishop Cleary unavoidably detained in 
Toronto: ‘I can therefor be with the learned Faculty 
and the friends of Queen’s in spirit. only, when they meet 
to joyfully celebrate the first half-century’s growth and 
prosperity of the University. I beg leave to proclaim by 
anticipation my hearty good wishes for the continued suc- 
cess and increased usefulness of Kingston’s noble institu- 
tion of learning, whereat arts, science and literature are 
guaranteed to all our youth without offence to the reli- 
gious sentiments of any.” 


her in person, as I do, though absent, a still more bril- 
liant career in the next fifty years of her existence. Not 
only Kingston but the Province has reason to be proud of 
Queen’s.” 

From United States Consul-General Lay. 

From Goldwin-Smith, D.C.L., Toronto, : 

From Rev. Canon Curran, A.M., Hamilton: ‘As one 
of Queen’s oldest graduates I rejoice at her continuous 
prosperity. May her motto be ‘Dirigo.’ Dr. Malloch 
joins me in wishing you all a pleasant time.” 


a 
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From the Wayden of Renfrew. 


P. A. Stewart, Warden of Stormont, Dundas and 


Glengarry. 
From A. F. Wood, M.P.P., North Hastings. 


W. Lees, M.P.P., Fallbrook. 

A. Armstrong, M.D., Arnprior. 
Rev. D. J. Hyland, Bishop’s Mills. 
Rev. W. R. Cruickshank, Montreal. 
Philip G. Ross, Montreal. 

A. Bertram, Toronto. 

Robert Hay, Toronto. 

Hon. Hugh Mackay, Montreal. 

B. M. Baxter, Ottawa. 

Daniel Clark, M.D., Toronto. 

J. D. Bissonnette, A.M., Dundas. 
J.S. Pringle, Cornwall. 

D. B. Dick, Toronto. 

B. Rosamond, Almonte. 

Rev. Robert Wallace, Toronto. 
McKellar Bros., Fort William. 
Walter Scott, Nottawa. 

P. C. Montgomery, Pottstown. 
Rev. James Watson, D.D., Huntington. 
A, Irving, Pembroke. 

Colin Cameron, Iroquois. 

Ronald ). McEachorn, Eldon. 
Hon. Robt. Hamilton, Auburn. 

J. PB. Whitney, Morrisburgh. 

the Misses McKellar, Fort William. 
Rev. Geo. Smellie, D.D., Fergus. 
J. Carswell, Renfrew. 

Chas. McDowell, B.A., Renfrew. 
J. D. Morice, Winnipeg. 

Hugh McLennan, Montreal. 

Judge Fralick, Belleville. 

B. Tett, Bedford Mills. 

A. McLennan, Lancaster. 

T. G. Carscallan, Mayor of Napanee. 
H. G. Hopkirk, Stratford. 

K. Urquhart, Martintown, 
Thomas Bain, M.P., Dundas. 
Thomas Hale, Pembroke. 

James (tillies, Carleton Place. 

E. H. Bronson, M.P.P., Ottawa. 
Rev. Dr. Neill, Campbellford. 

J. Thorburn, LL.D., Ottawa. 

Rev. Alexander Bell, Peterboro. 
Jane E. Lewis, Mono Mills. 

J. K. Macdonald, Toronto. 

W. P. Hudson, M.P.P., Roslin. 


Rev. J Barclay Muir, M.A., Huntington. 


F, F. Macnab, B.A., Arnprior. 
Geo. Malloch, B.A., Arnprior. 
Rev. J. B. Mullan, Fergus. 

Hon. Dr. Frechette, Quebec. 

J. McLennan, Montreal. 

Rev. John Laing, D.D., Dundas. 
C. C. Field, M.P.P., Cobourg. 
Rev. D. P. Niven, B.A., Dromore. 
Geo, M. Wateon, Nellman’s Corners. 
W. J. Johnston, Uxbridge. 

Dr. Agnew D. Grant, Smith Falls. 


Froni Arch. Jamieson, M.D., North Gower. 
» Rev. S. V. Kellogg, D.D., Toronto 
nv J. S. Biggar, Belleville. 
» Rey. D. McDonald, A.M., Carleton Place. 
un Jas. Manson, Strathroy. 
n Rev. Robt. Moodie, Stayner. 
n D.M. Tait, St Thomas. 
n Rev, J. Campbell, Ph. D., Collingwood. 
«  W. Needham, Bobcaygeon. 
«Jennie Alexander, Consecon. 
«A, Dingwall Fordyce, Fergus. 
«Rev. Ghas. A. Tanner, Levis, Quebec, 
and from many others, 





We copy from the Zmpire a few words of introduction 
to its report ot the proceedings : 

‘Distinguished visitors and citizensof Kingston thronged 
the anditorium. Ladies were almost as numerous as in, 
the morning. The students in the gallery showed how 
well they could behave. They could sing and cheer in 
season, and they could listen when the time for listening 
was at hand. They proved themselves worthy of the 
occasion and of Queen’s, When Chancellor Fleming 
entered the hall, dressed in his academic robes, ut the 
head of a long procession of notables, the cheer that went 
up almost lifted the roof off. Lady Macdonald, who had 
éntered a few minutes previously, received a perfect ova- 
tion, and His Excellency the Governor-General and Sir 
John were welcomed with three times three and a tiger. 
The entire scene was one long to be remembered by all 
who were there to witness it. It had a peculiar signifi- 
cance for His Excellency, the representative of Her 
Majesty in this Dominion, was to receive the degree of 
LL.D. honoris causa.” 

The Chancellor fist called on the Registrar to read 
the following minute of Senate: 

Qurern’s University, Dec. 11, 1889. 

The Senate being met and constituted, inter alia, the 
Senate unanimously agreed to confer and hereby do con- 
fer the honorary degree of doctor of laws ou His Excel- 
lency the Right Honorable Sir Frederick Arthur Stanley, 
Baron of Preston, G.C.B., Governor-General of Canada, 
on the occasion of his visiting this University at the 
seini-centennial celebration on the 18th inst. 

Extract from the records of the Senate of Queen’s 
University. GEORGE BrLL, LL.D., 

Registrar. 

The Principal then presented His Excellency in the 
following speech : 

Mr CHaAnceLLor :—I present unto you His Excellency 
Lord Stanley of Preston, Governor-General of Canada, 
whom the senate has thought worthy of receiving the 
degree of doctor of laws. It has been an ancient custom 
at the universities of the Mother Country, whose tradi- 
tions we here in Canada have inherited, to bestow this 
degree, not only on those who have acquired literary or 
scientific reputation, but also on those who have largely 
contributed to the public welfare, either by private 
labors or by eminent services in the discharge of great 
public functions, and it is more particularly in this last- 
mentioned sphere, which in our days requires so much 
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practical ability and so many virtues of prudence, self- 
control and kindly wisdom that the noble lord has 
worthily supported the dignity of a name already so illus- 
trious in the history of his country. The representative 
of a great historical family, the son of a statesman whose 
brilliant achieveinents in letters and politics have made 
his name a tradition in literary as well as parliamentary 
circles, the distinguished servant of the State, who has 
successively filled the offices of Lord of the Admiralty 
[1868], Secretary of State for War [1878-81]. Secretary 
of State fur the Colonies [1885-6], President of the 
Board of Trade [1886], and who, sinve the 11th of June, 
1888, has represented the Imperial Government in 
Canada with singular tact and impartial ability—on all 
these counts the senate of Queen’s University has great 
gratification in adding the honored name of Lord Stanley 
to the list of its honorary graduntes. 

The Chancellor, rising, said: ‘In the name of this 
University, and under authority of Royal Charter, I con- 
fer on your Excellency the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. I hereby offer my hand in token of Your Excel- 
lency’s cordial welcome amongst us, and it will give me 
much pleasure to direct the Registrar to enroll your 
name, Dr. Stanley, on the list of graduates.” 

‘‘Three cheers for Dr. Stanley,” rang out from the 
gallery, followed by ‘For he is a jolly good fellow.” 





LORD STANLEY’S REPLY. 

Lord Stanley was enthusiastically welcomed by the 
audience and students on rising. He said : 

Mr. CHANCELLOR, LapIEs AND GENTLEMEN,—I have 
been informed that it is not contrary to custom that I 
should address a few words of thanks to the Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellorand Senate of this University for the honor 
they have conferred upon me. For the last two days I 
have been the subject of occasional telegrams asking for 
the precise words or terms of the address which I was about 
to deliver to you. I could only reply stating the actual 
fact that at the moment there was no person more utterly 
ignorant about the facts than the person to whom the 
messages were delivered, (Laughter.) Until this morn- 
ing, by some of those accidents which occasionally will 
occur, I was not aware officially that I was to have the 
honor of addressing you, and you will therefore, excuse 
me if I seem to fall short of the occasion. 

A voice from the gallery Certainly, . 

Lord Stanley—TI am much obliged to you. (Laughter.) 
It was precisely on that assumption I ventured to say 
what I have just said, but I would supplement my defi- 
ciencies on this occasion in venturing to speak to you, for 
this is after all an occasion of much importance, upon 
which I am allowed, or I believe, invited, to say a few 
words to you, It is only a short time since that a paper 
was given me by some kind hand, but don’t be alarmed, I 
don’t intend to read the paper, which is a voluminous 
one, and contains after all that which is the essence of our 
proceedings to-day. It is a recital of interesting events 
which happened on the 18th December, 1839, fifty years 
ago, and moreover by another accident I believe it was on 
a Wednesday. It was a meeting which, I believe, was 
largely attended, at which there was the question raised 


of the establishment of a Presbyterian College. That 
meeting was largely addressed, I make no doubt, although 
the actual terms are not before me, but the fact remains 
that fifty years ago this day the first step was taken 
which led to the foundation of this University. Now, 
this University, like the Queen, whose honored title it 
beats, is celebrating its jubilee after fifty years of honor- 
able and loyal discharge of its duties. (Applause.) The 
time has come when it can look back to fifty years of 
useful life. Fifty years ago there commenced a move- 
ment which, though it originated here, was followed 
up in other parts of the country and which met with 
such success that those that put their hand to the 
plough had never again to look back with any regret, 
Fron: that day forward to this day Queen’s University 
has been, though not uniformly, upon the path of progress. 

A voice from the gallery—Yes, you bet. 

Lord Stanley—Yes, if you will. (Loud laughter.) 
Though upon the whole it would be more appropriate on 
some other occasion. (Renewed langhter.) Well, the 
last twenty years has been a period of altogether un. 
broken prosperity. It has shown an increase in the num- 
ber of students, an increase of the endowments, and an 
increase of the educational staff. (Applause.) Now I 
shonld like to stop here, I should like to sit down for rea- 
son of my natural feelings, which you will wnierstand to 
be of a justifiable kind; I am a little inclined that way ; 
but I wish to earn my spurs by competing with those who, 
as historians, have described all the great and uoble 
things of the past. 1 should like to touch, like the his- 
torian of nowadays, upon those things ; TI should like to 
have drawn a picture of the meeting which took place 
fifty years ago. If I had written of the time I might 
have been permitted to work ont a great many details, as 
true at least as many of the histories now written, (Ap- 
plause.) But Iam unfortunately, or rather fortunately I 
may be permitted to say, confronted by the fact, or I may 
say by the three facts, which prevent me launching out 
into the realms of fancy. (Laughter.) There are at the 
present moment standing among us, and not far off, three 
gentlemen who are able to say not only what they think, 
but who are able, of their own personal knowledge, to 
give us an account, and, of course, with a great deal more 
accuracy than I can pretend to, of the proceedings of that 
eventful day in the annals of Queen’s University, 1 find 
among the names of those who moved the resolutions one 
gentleman who, in his early life, seems to have developed 
that energy and public spirit which have since made him 
so famous. (Applause.) I find the name of a certain 
John A. Macdonald—(lond cheering) who on that day 
moved a resolution and spoke, Iam satisfied, more than 
once. (Applause and laughter.) He appears to have 
done it, too, with that appropriateness to the subject and 
firm belief in his own powers which long since eurned for 
him the foremost place in the Dominion ; foremost in the 
henor of his countrymen alike for his knowledge, his 
experience and his public spirit. (Lond and long-con- 
tinued cheering.) I find another name to confront me, 
one of which-1 speak with deep respect—Dr. William 
Reid—(applause)—a name honored and well known 
through the Presbyterian Church. It is, I believe, a 
pleasure to you to welcome here to-day the secretary of 


sovereign. 
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that meeting fifty years ago—-Mr. Rose—(applause)-— 
and in face of what they will say to you with authority 
any little that I could have to say must be put on one 
side. You will all prefer to learn the history of the Uni- 
versity from those who can speak with personal know- 
ledge. It is to those authorities that I refer you, and 
they will shortly give you an account of their memories 
of that most eventful day. It is to those gentlemen that 
you must look for all that passed on that occasion. As 
to the great results that have been produced since I 
(Ap- 
plause.) If you wish to see the results of that day, look 
around on this great establishment, this great University, 
and see what it hus done, sce what material progress it 
has made; how, from go small a beginning, there has 
arisen this vast mass of buildings, filled, I have no doubt, 
from corner to comer with students, and of whom indus- 
try would be but a faint description. (Applause.) Mare 
than that, you can look still further afield and can see 
that in fifty years this University has produced and sent 
forth in this province and throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, men who have lived great and 
honored lives wherever they have been placed, and who 
have spread the name and love of Queen's University 
throughout the Downinion, (Applause.) (ientlemen, I 
only hope that your motto will remain and that wisdom 
and learning may be still the stability of Queen’s Uni- 
versity. (Applause.) As the humblest and youngest 
graduate of this University I bey to thank you once more 
for the honor you have conferred upon me, and [ assure 
you that my earnest wishes and prayers are for the suc- 
cess of this undertaking. (Loud applause. ) 


would say, si monumentuin queris cireumspice. 


THE CHANCELLOR'S ADDRESS. 
THE RISK OF QUEEN'S AND I'tS SPLENDID 
ADVANCEMENT. 


RECORD OF 


Chancellor Fleming was warmly welcomed when he 
rose to address the assemblage. ‘he audience were not 
disappointed, for the chancellor’s statement elicited the 
closest attention and was frequently interrupted with 
applause. He said : 

Your Excellency your Honour, Members of the Convo- 
cation,—On behalf of this university it is my duty to 
welcome you on this auspicious occasion and to thank you 
for your kindness in being present. I ask your indul- 
gence for a few moments that I may very briefly explain 
the circumstances under which your attendance has been 
invited. 

The advance of learning has long been earnestly de- 
sired in and around Kingston- The subject of education 
has been associated with this part of the Dominion from 
the earliest beginnings. 

When the independence of the old thirteen colonies 
was recognized a hundred and six years ago a large num- 
ber of persons refused to renounce allegiance to their 
They preferred abandoning their homes and 
everything they possessed to a severance of the ties 
which bound them to the motherland. They were gene- 
rally persons of worth, status and education, and many 
of them sought refuge in Upper Canada, then an un- 
broken wilderness, They found their way to the Upper 
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St. Lawrence and the eastern part of Lake Ontario, where 
they at once commenced to hew out of the forests new 
homes for their children. 

These Loyalist refugees brought with them the intelli- 
gence and educational instincts which characterized their 
class, and, as a consequence, schools were soon in de- 
In a few years they appear to have aimed at 
something higher than the ordinary common school. 


mand. 


There is a record of a memorial dated in 1789, exactly a 
hundred years avo, from the settlers of the distr ict, to the 
Governor-General, Lord Dorchester, in which they lament 
the educatiohal privation of their condition ‘and pray 
that a seminary of learning be established in Frontenac, 
now the city of Kingston. 

A favorable response was granted and provision was 
made for the suppurt of the seminary. A few years later 
we hear of an excellent classical school successfully con- 
ducted under Dr. John Stewart, a U. E. Loyalist clergy- 
man, who had ashieved reuown in Pennsylvania. ‘ 

Before the century came to an end a young Scottish 
teacher, Mr. John Strachan, arrived in Kingston. Very 
soon after his arrival he endeavored in every way to 
create a high standard of learning. It was in the then 
small town of Kingston that this remarkable man com- 
menced his career.’ Dr. Strachan, until the day of his 
death, occupied the foremost position in connection with 
higher education. While he remained a teacher of youth 
it was his aim to stimulate the minds of his pupils towards 
the attainment of high position in the annals of their 
country. That Dr. Strachan’s efforts were eminently 
successful, the history of many of the prominent men who 
have passed away fully bears witness. Although he sub- 
sequently moved to Cornwall, for years afterwards he re- 
turned to Kingston to deliver courses of lectures, Thirty 
years afterwards Dr. Strachan became the first Anglican 
Bishop of Toronto, his diocese extending over the whole 
of Upper Canada. 

As years passed on, isteady stream of immigrants from 
England, Treland and Seotland was directed to Canada, 
The Scottish immigrants were for the most part Presby- 
terian, and prior to 1843 they were generally connected 
with the National Church. hey brought with them that 
high appreciation of the necessity of a sound education 
characteristic of their countrymen for centuries. 

In 1831 the Presbyterian Synod of Upper Canada ex- 
perienced great difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number 
of ministers from the mother country, and it became im- 
pressed with the necessity of educating young men in the 
colony. It was accordingly proposed that a college should 
be established in Canada, and Kingston, being the most 
central and generally the most eligible point for such an 
institution, was selected by the Synod as the site where it 
should be placed. 

The Church of Scotland in Canada felt the importance 
of a thoroughly educated ministry. They knew that 
literature, science, philosophy, and all that constitutes 
the Arts course of a University are the ligitimate hand- 
maidens of divine truth, and they desired the highest 
standard in every branch of learning. ‘hey therefore 
took every means to promote the establishment of a col- 
lege which would be generally accessible to all classes of 
the people, and which would command the confidence 
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and support of all denominations of Christians. The 
Government was memoralized and the most strenuous 
efforts were made for years to achieve this great and 
nationally important work. But up to 1839 nothing 
whatever had been done within the province likely to 
result in the much desired University. The Synod feel: 
ing that. higher education in Upper Canada should no 
longer be neglected, determined to appeal directly to the 
Presbyterians of the province, numbering then about a 
hundred thousand, and it entreated the friends of the 
cause to assist by contributions as bountiful as their 
cireumstances would permit. The, documents which 
were circulated explained very clearly that although the 
primary object of the Synod was to obtain a high stand- 
ard of education for their own ministers, it was also the 
desire and purpose to provide for a complete course of 
literary and scientific training,‘open to all; $120,000 to 
$160,000 was asked for, to make a commencement. 

Following this appeal the first meeting to raise funds 
was held in St. Andrew’s church, in the city of Kingston, 
on December 18th, 1839. ‘The meeting was marked by 
enthusiasm and success, a large sum was subscribed, and 
thus the endowment of the college was practically com- 
menced. : 

Contributions came in from many quarters in all see- 
tions of the country, We must bear in mind that half a 
century back there was not the same accumulated wealth 
in Canada as we find to-day. The large majority of the 
population were clearing the forest and struggling to 
gain the means of living. It is the more astonishing, 
therefore, that the response to the general appeal made 
was so generous, In a few months Legislative authority 
was sought and a bill was assented to entitled “ An Act 
to establish a college by the name and style of the Uni- 
versity at Kingston.” The year following, Her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to grant a royal charter conferring 
on the institution the rank and title of Queen’s College 
and University. 

I have ventured to direct attention to these few 
historical facts in order to bring ont clearly the reasons 
why we are assembled to-day in this Convocation Hall. 
It must be obvious from what I have stated that in this 
portion of the Dominion the original elements of the 
population consisted of men and women -willing to sacri- 
fice all they held dear in worldly possessions for principle 
Before the United Empire Loyalists took refuge in 
Canada they were no unimportant part of the best ele- 
ment of society in the thirteen colonies. They were 
essentially of the law-abiding, God-fearing class, in- 
stinctively loyal to authority and order. While men of 
this stamp were a real loss to the United States, they 
were a greater gain to the land of their adoption. Our 
first settlers were men of true metal ; no better could be 
found in any part of the world to lay the foundation of a 
new british colony. The exodus of the one country be- 
came the genesis of the other, and the district of which 
Kingston forms the centre is held to be the cradle of 
Upper Canada. Here and clsewhere the descendants of 
the first settlers have multiplied and given their impress 
to the community. 

Upon the original substructure of population has been 
added from year to year, during a century, another class 


of people. Not the communistic or the nihilistic to 
blight society and destroy the security and purity of Jife. 
Not the servile, the criminal or depraved from the con- 
jested centres of Nurope. Those who have come to us 
from beyond the sea have been the industrious and enter- 
prising, the intelligent and religions, the peaceful and 
well-principled They came here imbued with a manly, 
independent spirit, resolved to better their condition by 
labour and honourable means; they did) not seek to 
change their allegiance although they might easily end 
with apparent advantage have donesv. They deliberately 
determined to remain under the flag within the folds of 
which they were born so that they might enjoy and trans- 
mit to their children religious and political freedom and 
retain their relationship to the glories and traditions of 
their fathers in unbroken connection with the Empire. 
There exists and there has always existed in this com- 
munity an earnest desire for the advancement of learning 
and its geographical position and the salubrity of the 
climate has recommended Kingston from the beginning 
as the fit place for a great educational centre. It would 
indeed seem from the historical record as if the germs of 
Jt re- 
quired only the fructifying influence of time and of new 
elements of strength and vigor to render these germs 
productive of fruit. They remained long in an embryonic 
state, but at last, on the 18th of December, 1839, a 
practical issue resulted, and we are now assembled to 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the natal day of 
Queen’s, The beginning of this institution was a mem- 
orable epoch in the annals of Kingston, for on that day 
the mutual friendship and affection of the city and the 


a University had a being here a century back. 


- University was happily established to become inseparable 


for all time. 

As a consequence of the direct parentage of the Univer- 
sity, the Divinity Faculty is Presbyterian, but it must be 
obvious to anyone that the education which is a fit pre- 
paration for the study of Divinity is also equally adapted 
for the secular professions. The founders of Qfieen’s 
therefore threw open to all the doors and degrees of the 
literary and scientific departments. To quote their 
words—they did not doubt that many parents who justly 
think learning too dearly purchased for their children at 
the ordinary risk of having their principles and minds 
corrupted would be glad to confide them to a University 
such as this. 

This wise and patriotic design has more than realized 
every expectation. Our graduates are of all denomina- 
tions, and as an evidence that the teaching has been and 
continues to be catholic in the widest sense, we can 
count among our warmest friends the adherents of all 
churches. The best proof of the happy relations which 
exists between the college and the community may be 
found in the list of the contributors to the endowment, 
Little more than a year ago they responded tv an appeal 
for an additional quarter of a million; on that occasion 
private munificence was not confined to Presbyterians, as 
liberal contributions were secured from members of the 
Roman Catholic, the Anglican, the Methodist, Baptist, 
Congregational and other bodies. It is with deep 
satisfaction we gratefully acknowledge this wide spread 
sympathy and generosity of feeling. 
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It is our earnest desire to do honour to the fathers, the 
founders and the benefactors of this University. The 
Trustees, the Council and the Senate have determined 
that no one who has given aid shall ever be forgotten. 
Already means have been taken to commemorate their 
names and chronicle their deeds. First, it has been re- 
solved to place permanently on the walls of Convocation 
Hall memorial brasses in honour of the several groups of 
benefactors, from the foundation onward. Two of these 
have heen placed in position, and to-day they are to be 
uncovered. Others are in the hands of the engravers and 
brass-workers, to be added when they are completed, 

Secondly, it has been resolved to enroll the names of 
every friend who has aided the institution. A volume is 
being specially prepared for this purpose. It will be 
known as the Doomsday Book of Queen’s University, and 
within its pages will be inscribed net only the names of 
the benefactors, hut a faithful chronicle of all speqjal 
and important events connected with this seat of learning. 
The Trustees will be the special custodians of Doomsday 
Book. 

I think it fitting that I should refer to the founders as 
they are inscribed in the Royal Charter. The list em- 
braces twenty-six names, twenty-five of whom have pass- 
ed away. With profound veneration I feel it my duty to 
read the names: The Reverends Robert Mc(till, Alex- 
ander Gale, John McKenzie, William Rintoul, William 
T. Leach, James George, John Machar, Peter Colin 
Campbell, John Cruikshank, Alexander Mathieson, John 
Cook; the Honorables John Hamilton, James Crooks, 
William Morris, Archibald McLean, John McDonald, 
Peter McGill ; and Edward W. Thompson, Esq., Thomas 
McKay, Esq., James Morris, Esq , John Ewart, Esq., 

. John Steele, Ksq., John Mowat, Esq., Alexander Pringle, 
Esq., John Strange, Esq. 


The sole survivor is the venerable Dr. Cook, of Quebec, . 


who, I regret to say, is prevented by the infirmities of 
age from being here with us. If we are denied the gatis- 
faction of having in our midst any of those whom Her 
Majesty was graciously pleased to honor, we value the 
more the presence to-day of the representative fathers 
who have been good enough to come to this celebration. 
They will renew to us the memories of the past, and it 
will be my duty to call upon the youngest Trustee spe- 
cially to address and pay honor to the three gentlemen 
now present, the survivors of the men who took part in 
the business of the meeting held in this city fifty years 
ago. While this pleasing duty is delegated to another I 
cannot deny myself the great satisfaction of welcoming to 
this hall those three representatives of the founders of 
this institution: 

The Right Honorable Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier 
of Canada. 

The Rev. Dr. Reid, Senior Clerk of the General As- 
sembly. 

Mr. Roderick M. Rose, who acted as Secretary thisday 
fifty years ago. 

Generations of students have come and gone since the 
lectures first commenced in our halls, but the institution 
retains its identity. A properly constituted University 
lives on year by year and age by age, expanding in 
growth, increasing in influence and ever diffusing the 


light of knowledge. There have been dark days in the 
history of this University. It has not been without 
trials and misfortunes and difficulties, but like some of 
the great seats of learning in the old world, Edinburgh for 
example, after which Queen’s is modelled, difficulties have 
ouly had the effect of awakening inherent life and vigour. 
As the oak is made strong by the buffeting of the storm, 
so the vicissitudes which this institution has experienced 
have had the effect of sending deeper its roots, strength- 
ing its limbs, broadening its branches and adding power 
and vitality and vigor to its constitution. 

It is well that we should on.this occasion take a panor- 
amic survey of-the events which have occurred since the 
day this institution came into being. The aged always 
look backward and they delight to recall their carly days ; 


‘we too, although as a University still in the spring time 


of youth, delight to turn our eyes towards the morning of 
our existence and dwell for a time on the past; but our 
greatest happiness and highest duty must always be tg 
look forward and ever to consider the present as a new 
commencement, a new starting point from which to 
reach upwards to a higher degree of excellence and for- 
ward to a higher degree of usefulness, to our race and to 
our country. 

The future is wisely concealed from us and we do not 
know who in this vast assemblage will take part by their 
presence in the gathering which we cannot doubt will be 
held at the end of another fifty years, but this much we 
know, the spirit of the founders is alive to-day, and we 
feel well assured that it will always live to carry out, in 
the best manner and in the fullest measure, the broad 
and patriotic views which actuated them, 


A MEMORIAL 
TO THE BENEFACTORS WHO LAID THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
QUEEN’s, 

At the conclusion of the Chancelloy’s address, Rev. W. 
T. Herridge, B.D., was called upon to uncover the first of 
the memorial brasses. Rev. Mr. Herridge said : 

Mr. CHANCELLOR, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—This is 
one of those rare occasions on which it seems an obvious 
disadvantage to be a young man, and I am, therefore, 
doubly grateful to the committee of arrangements for 
assigning to the least venerable member of the Board of 
Trustees the pleasant task of unveiling this memorial to 
the oldest benefactors of the University. There may be 
a fitness in this course of procedure, for, while those are 
to be envied who retain personal recollections of the 
early days of this institution, its record is before us all, 
written not only in the chronicles of the Doomsday Book, 
but on the pages of Canadian history, and, therefore, 
whether old or young, we are equal sharers in the joy of 
this celebration. 

if I were a graduate of Queen’s I might feel more 
diffident in speaking of the extraordinary progress of 
this seat of learning during the half century of its exist- 
ence, Its foundation may well have seemed, even to the 
most sanguine, a hazardous experiment, for the country 
was young and its resources limited. There were then, 
T suppose, as there are now, prophets of evil, who felt 
quite certain that the scheme would be ao failure. But 
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the fathers of this University, whether Presbyterian or 
not, clearly believed in the perseverance of the saints, 
and their untiring industry has now reaped its rich re- 
ward. The growth of Queen’s has more than kept pace 
with the growth of the country. She has been true to 
her good name, loyal in her love of letters and loyal in 
her devotion to the British crown, and believing that this 
Dominion has before it a glorious future, she has always 
been marked by a contagious patriotism, and stands to- 
day by no means the least important factor in developing 
a national sentiment, and filling us with a just pride that 
we are Canadians. 

Only a narrow vision, surely, will ever cause us to 
suppose that the sucvess of one university does not in 
the end contribute to the success of all. Any new im- 
pulse given to the love of letters, from whatever quarter 
it comes, is not merely a local advantage, but a national 
benefaction. We need healthy rivalries in education as 
in other matters, and asan alumnus of a sister university 
with which you have lately had some friendly discussion, 
Tam glad to know that, while cherishing good-will to 
others, you possess that proper self-respect which recog- 
nizes an individual mission, and resolves, unaided, to 
carve out a future of your own. 

The causes of your success are manifold. You have 
students who, while by no means without laurels on the 
campus, have distinguished themselves by their ability 
and scholarship, and year by year are leaving these halls 
to assume honorable positions in various walks of life. 
You have professors not more remarkable for their wide 
and thorough knowledge than for their skill in imparting 
it to others. You have a Principal whose hurculean 
labors in the college halls, as well as among a. host of 
diffident benefactors throughout the country, would have 
killed any ordinary man, but have left him, after a brief 
and well-earned rest, as young as ever. I almost regret 
to hear that his pecuniary trials are disappearing ; for, 
however distasteful they must be to hifi, they have 
afforded an excellent discipline to many who were slow to 
recognize the claims of learning, and must therefore be 
regarded as not the least valuable result of his many 
sided energy. 

But while all these elements are to be taken into ac- 
count in estimating the causes of Queen’s prosperity, we 
must remember most of all the unselfish devotion of 
those who watched over its infant years. Queen’s was 
always a strong child, constitutionally averse to coddling ; 
but, of course, it had to be carried for a time, before it 
learned to walk alone. For the beginnings of the mag- 
nificent achievements of to-day, we must look back to 
the small band of earnest men who fifty years ago met 
together to devise means for the establishment of this 
University. Of those those spoke at that meeting but 
three, Iamtold, survive—Mr. Rose, a respected resident of 
this city’; Rev. Dr. Reid, the eternally juvenile clerk of the 
General Assembly, and Sir John Macdonald, Premier of 
this Dominion. These were united with others, many 
of whom now rest from their labors, though some, well- 
known and honored in various spheres of life, are with 
us still. 

The tablet ‘which we have placed here in memory of 
these early benefactors is but a feeble acknowledgment of 


the gratitude of succeeding generations, We unveil it 
more for our sake than for theirs, for the fathers of this 
University do not need any formal memorial, They 
have raised & monument more lasting than brass, and 
while the love of learning remains among us their noble 
deeds can never pass into oblivion. They will live in 
these college halls; they will live in the annals of 
Canada; they will live in the unfeigned homage of. 
thankful hearts. 

The tablet, which is of beautiful workmanship, bears 
the following device : 


In Memoriam 
: of the : 
: Benefactors who Laid : 
the Foundation 
of 
Queen’s University. 


Royal Queen’s 


Arms. Arms. 





See Records of 
U. D. B. 


SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD 
GIVEN A ROUSING RECEPTION-—HE TELLS OF FIFTY YEARS 
AGO. 

The Chancellor extended a hearty welcome to Sir John 
A. Macdonald, who was requested to address the meeting. 
The veteran chieftain, who was cheered again and 
again, stood smiling and bowing before the audience 
for several minutes before the. enthusiasm which his ap- 
pearance called forth had subsided. He said: 

Your ExcrLLtency, Mr. CHANCELLOR AND GENTLE- 
MEN,~-This morning, after ty arrival here from Ottawa, 
I was informed that I was expected to make some allusion 
to the events of fifty years ago. Since that memorable 
oceasion, when a small party, small as compared with 
recent things, assembled in St. Andrew’s Church, rfany 
events of importance have occurred to ne which might 
naturally be expected to impair somewhat my recollection 
of what occurred on 18th December, 1839, but I am 
happy to say that my recollection is perfect. (Applause. ) 
I was a young man just commencing my practice, and 
being a Kingstonian and a Presbyterian, I was exceed- 
ingly anxious that my native city should have the honor 
of being a University city-——aseat of learning. (Applause.) 
As has been explained, I wus one of those who assembled 
in St. Andrew’s Church, now gone, like most of those who 
that day assembled within its walls. His Excellency was 
kind enough to say that he had no doubt that those who 
were present on that occasion could give more historically 
correct statements of the events than in his position he 
could do, but he ventured to state that I, among the rest, 
with youthful energy of the time, spoke eloquently. 
Now I must confess that his Excellency’ did me more 
than justice. 1 was modest then—(laughter)—modest as 
those young friends of mine in the gallery, and when I 
arose to move the resolution that was placed in my hands, 
and although I had prepared an eloquent oration, I was 
in such a mortal fright that I did not say a single word. 
“Obstupui, steteruntque come, vox farcibus hwsit.” 
(Laughter.) I just placed the resolution in the chair- 
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man’s hands and sat down. My silence was golden, and 
I was cheered more than if I had given a speech or had 
pluck enough to deliver it. It was an occasion of great 
pride to me tu see the successful laying of the foundations 
of this University. It was still more gratifying to me to 
see its almost immediate success. (Applause.) The 
Presbyterians of Upper Canada and of the Protestant 
portions of Lower Canada came forward at once with 
enthusiasm, and with great liberality and generosity con- 
tributed to the success of this institution. It was also a 
great pleasure to me subsequently to invite to my little 
drawing room the medical men of the city, and at their 
head old Dr. Sampson, and settle the basis of the School 
of Medicine affiliated with the University. (Applause.) 
I do not know that I can say much more with respect to 
my recollections of the College. Yes, I have got one 
thing to say, and [ will call wpon the Principal to verify 
my anecdote. He was in pursuit—I won't say anything 
base, but he was in pursuit of money. (Laughter.) He 
laid aside all other considerations and he was in pursuit 
of the ‘mighty dollar.” In Toronto I went to see a 
friend of mine who had paid a large contributien to the 
University at its inception. But this irrepressible Prin- 
cipal of yours was not satisfied with that. He wus at 
him again, and when I went-in the Principal turned 
round and said to me: ‘You have just come in time ; 
will you help me with this obdurate man?” (Laughter.) 
“But,” said my friend, “the subscription T gave was a 
large one, and it was for all time.” ‘‘Well,” said I, 
“thon, my good friend, give alittle for eternity.” (Great 
laughter.) The appeal was successful. That was ano- 
ther instance of where it is well to make a speech short, 
as they are sometimes moro effectual than speeches of 
long duration. It is a great pleasure to me to meet in 
my old days at this very remarkable assembly my old 
friends, a pleasure not unmixed with melancholy recol- 
lections of those who are gone. Iam delighted to meet 
my old friend, Mr. Rose, who, I may tell you, was my 
first client. (Laughter.) He is here this evening still 
vigorous, and it is well for us that we are able to con- 
gratulate ourselves as well as you. (Applause.) We are 
here in our health and strength, and in this Iam glad 
also to refer to Dr. Reid. (Applause.) I look forward 
with great hope to the future of the University. I stood 
at its cradle, and am proud to see such a healthy child. 
You are yet young, but you are healthy, strong and 
vigorous, and can look forward. with hope to the years of 
strong, vigorous manhood before you in the future. 
Allow me to say again that I am pleased to have the 
opportunity of being here, and I am pleased to think that 
whatever [ have done has been so kindly remembered by 
those who, in their good-will, value itso much, (Loud 
applause. ) 


REV. WILLIAM REID, D.D. 
Rev. Dr. Reid was next called on and spoke as follows : 
Mr. CHANCELLOR—I regard it as a privilege and an 
honor to be present here to-day. I am aware thut the 
honor has been put upon me, not on account of any per- 
sonal consideration, but simply as being one of the sur- 
vivors of those who took part in the proceedings of the 
meeting held in St. Andrew’s Church on the 18th of De- 


cember, 1839, It has pleased God to prolong my life be- 
yond my expectation, and I thank Him for His goodness 
manifested throughout so many years, and that I am 
permitted now to appear on this platform. 

Allow me to say, Mr. Chancellor, that I have peculiar 
pleasure in being here on this occasion and in seeing you 
occupying the distinguished position of Chancellor of 
Queen’s University. We look pack to-day over a period 
of fifty years. It is not quite so Jong since I first had the 
pleasure of your acquaintance ; but I think it is about 
forty-five Years since I first met you, just after you had 
cone fresh from Scotland. I congratulate you on your 
splendid public and professional career, and on the high 
place which you hold in the estimation of the con:munity, 
on the ground alike of private character and public ser- 
vices. May yon be long spared to adorn the position 
which you so worthily fill! 

Half a century is a long time to look back upon, and 
it need not be matter of surprise that some circumstarfces 
connected with the neeting in 1839 should have passed 
from my memory. But I retain a pretty vivid recollec- 
tion of the meeting and of thuse who took part in the 
proceedings. I was then young ; I had been only between 
two and three months in the country, and everything 
was new and full of interest. Besides, I had looked for- 
ward to the meeting with a degree of nervousness, as I 


“had been asked to take part in the proceedings and to 


speak in support of some of the resolutions, I was about 
to make my first appearance on a platform, and being 
raw and inexperienced, and withal modest, as it becomes 
all young men to be, had a little misgiving in thinking 
of the coming meeting. Students now are accustomed to 
speak in public, cither on a platform or in a pulpit ; but 
when [ was a student it would have been looked upon as 
preposterous for a young man to speak in public before 
the Presbytery by its act of license had legally opened 
his mouth, 

From the time of my arrival in Canada I had heard a 
good deal of the contemplated establishment of a Presby- 
terian college. Some years before a good many young 
ministers had been sent out by the Church of Scotland, 
but the numbers had fallen off, and in 1839 I think I was 
almost the only one who came out. The Rev. John 
Machar, afterwards Dr. Machar, the able and devoted 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church in Kingston, and whose 
name will always be associated with Queen’s College, had 
been in Scotland during that year and had done his best 
to secure additional laborers, but with little success. He 
returned a good deal discouraged, but more resolved, 
than ever that something should be done with the view. 
of obtaining a fuller supply of preachers for the rapidly 
increasing congregations which were being formed 
throughout the country. The matter had been discussed 
at the Synod, and at a meeting of the Commission of 
Synod held in the autumn of 1839, it had been deter- 
mined that Kingston should be the seat of the college. 
The first public meeting, after correspondence had been 
held with leading men in different parts of the country, 
was appointed to be held in St. Andrew’s Church on 18th 
December, 1839, 

The chair was occupied by Dr. Machar, who made an 
earnest appeal in support of the proposal to establish a 
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college. I cannot forbear pausing for a moment to ex- 
press my high estimate of Dr. Machar and my deep obli- 
gations to him and his excellent partner in life for the 
great kindness which I received from them. They were 
two of the excellent of the earth. Dr. Machar was a 
most impressive speaker, a kind and attentive pastor and 
a faithful friend, and Mrs. Machar was truly a mother in 
Israel. Their house was my home, at least my head- 
‘quarters, for between two and three months, and I will 
ever gratefully remember their kindness to me then a 
stranger. ; : 
I cannot say that I remember much of the speeches de- 
livered on the occasion. We may take it for granted 
that they were all earnest and eloquent. One of the 
principal speakers was the itech 
late Rev. Henry Gordon, of ‘ 
Gananoque. Mr. Gordon 
was one of the most disin- 
terested and devoted min- 
isters who ever came to 
Canada, In early life he 
had studied law, and was 
& member of the Society of 
Advocates in Edinburgh, 
but having experienced a 
great spiritual change, he 
gave up the profession of 
law and studied divinity. 
Having received license he 
came to Canada and was 
settled first at’ King and 
Newmarket and afterwards 
at Gananoque. When 
speaking on a subject which 
deeply interested him, he 
was apt to be oblivious of 
time, and he often required 
some sign, audible, visible 
or tangible, to let him know 
that it was time to close. 
On the occasion referred to 


he spoke at great length, ‘ WN 
REV. DR. WILLIAMSON, Vice-Principal. 


treating the subject in all 
its aspects, and setting forth all possible reasons for.organ- 
izing and sustaining the college. Among other reasons 
he dwelt at length, a little to the amusement of some of 
the audience, on the great impulse that would he given 
to the business of Kingston and the gain which would 
accrue to all tradesmen and artisans from the great influx 
of students to the new college. 

I have a very distinct recollection of the appearance on 
the platform of one who has long occupied a prominent 
place as a public man, and whose name will always be as- 
sociated with the history of Canada—I refer to the Right 
Hon. Sir John A, Macdonald. He was present at the 
meeting and took an active part in the business. He was 
then a young and rising lawyer recently entered on the 
practice of his profession. His appearance arrested my 
attention, and made an impression which time has not 


effaced. Whether it was his active, lively and interested’ 


look and air, or whether it was something of that per- 


















sonal magnetism which he is said to possess, and which it 
is alleged even a political opponent can scarcely with- 
stand, or whether it was some foreshadowing of future 
greatness and distinction, I cannot tell; but the impres- 
sions were made, and I have never seen him since, with- 
out thinking of the first occasion on which I saw and 
heard him. . 
Another gentleman of Kingston, now a man of high 
position and distinction, was present at the meeting as an 
eainest spectator and hearer, the Hon. Oliver Mowat, as 
was also his brother, now Professor Mowat. Their father, 
Mr. John Mowat, a highly respected citizen of Kingston, 
and for many years an elder in the Presbyterian church, 
took great interest in the meeting, as he did in every 
thing connected with the 
interests of the church. 
Mr. Alexander Pringle was 
another whose name should 
not be passed over. He had 
come to Canada many years 
before, and had travelled: 
through a great part of the 
country, when settlements 
were very sparse, and large 
tracts were unbroken for- 
est. He was a very kindly 
old man and took much in- 
terest in young men whom 
he gathered around him. 
Among others who were 
present and tovk an inter- 
est in the object I may 
mention Mr. Joseph Bruce, 
another of the elders of St. 
Andrew’s church, Major 
Logie, Mr. Harper, of the 
Commercial Bank, Mr, 
~ Thomas Wilson, Mr. Nor- 
man Greer, Mr. W. Fergu- 
son, Mr. Mason, and of the 
younger men Mr. Andrew 
Drummond, afterwards of 
the Montreal Bank, Ot- 
tawa, and Mr. Geo. Davidson. The last mentioned was 
my guide and companion in my first missionary tour, 
which was to Camden, a little more than 50 years ago. 
The ministers were all strongly in favor of some insti- 
tution for the education of a Canadian ministry, and I 
may say that the Synod of the Presbyterian church in 
Canada in connection with the church of Scotland, which 
had been organized in 1831, contained a large number of 
faithful, laborious and excellent men. It has been the 
fashion with some to speak somewhat slightingly of the 
ministers who came at an early period to the country, 
But they were in general men who would have been a 
blessing and an honor to any country and to any church. 
All, of course, were not equally good, but taken as a 
whole they were useful and devoted men, in labours most 
abundant, while their labours were in most cases very 
poorly remunerated. , 
Canada narrowly missed getting some very distinguish- 


We 
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ed men. Itis said that Dr. Chalmers had an offer of a 
position in Canada in connection with educational work, 
before Dr. Strachan came to the country. It is known 
that Dr. R. S. Candlish had actually an appointment to 
Dundas. Circumstances prevented his coming out, and 
he subsequently became the eloquent and influential 
minister of St. George’s, Edinburgh, and with Dr. Chal- 
mers took a leading part in the ecclesiastical movements 
in Scotland. Had Dr, Chalmers and Dr. Candlish come 
to Canada, and laboured here instead of in Edinburgh, 
the ecclesiastical history both of Canada and of Scotland 
might have been different from what we find it. But it 
is vain to speculate as to what might have been. They 
did not come to Canada, but lived and laboured in their 
native land. 

I should like to say a few words about the more pro- 
minent ministers who were labouring in Canada when I 
arrived fifty years ago Beginning at the east I would 
mention Rev. Dr. Cook, of Quebec, who is still in life and 
doing important work in connection with Morrin College, 
and whose name will always be remembered for services 
rendered to Queen’s College; Rev. Dr. Mathieson, the- 
stalwart asgerter of the rights of the Presbyterian church; 
Rev. H. Esson, of the same city, afterwards of Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto, a man of varied and extensive acquire- 
ments; Rev. Dr. Urquhart, of Cornwall, the moderator 
of the first Synod of which I was a member, the duties of 
which office he discharged as he did every duty with 
equal dignity and courtesy ; Rev. P. C. Campbell, of 
Brockville, an accomplished scholar, the first professor of 
Classical Literature in Queen’s, and subsequently Princi- 
pal of King’s College, Aberdeen ; Rev. J. Cruickshank, of 
Bytown, near Ottawa; Rev. W, Bell and Rev. T. C. 
Wilson, of Perth ; Rev. G. Romanes, of Smith’s Falls, 
afterwards of Queen’s College; Rev. Dr. Machar and 
Rev. H Gordon, whose names I have already mentioned ; 
the apostolic Robert McDowall, one of the earliest pion- 
eers of the Presbyterian church, and whose parish might 
be said to extend at one time from York to Brockville ; 
Rev. J. Ketchan, of Belleville ; Rev. J. M. Roger, of 
Peterboro, whose labours were most abundant through all 
the region around ; Rev. Thomas Alexander, then of 
Cobourg, and who still lives near Brantford. In the west 
there were Rev. Dr. R. McGill, of Niagara, afterwards of 
Montreal ; Rev. A. Gale, of Hamilton, a scholarly man 
and a wise counsellor; Rev. Dr. Bayne, cf Galt ; Rev. 
D. McKenzie, of Zora ; Rev. Jaines George, then of 
Scarboro, and at one time of Queen’s College; Rev. M. 
G. Stark, of Dundas, an accomplished man, the friend 
and correspondent of Sir William Hamilton and of Sir 
William Hooker, the distinguished botanist; Rev. Willian 
Rintoul, then of Streetsville, and afterwards of Montreal, 
who died while on a missionary tour to Metis, and whose 
grave I have visited in the little Protestant cemetery at 
Riviere du Loup. These, and others who might be men- 
tioned, were doing duty as ministers of the Presbyterian 
church fifty years ago. They are all gone except two, 
Dr. Cook, of Quebec, and Mr. Alexander. I should men- 
tion Rev. Dr. Neil, of Seymour, who was ordained just 
one day before me, he on the 29th Jan., 1840, and I on 
the 30th of Jan. Dr. Neil is still alive, but retired from 
active service. All those whom I have mentioned were 


known to me more or less, some I knew intimately, and 
several were beloved friends and associates. ‘“‘One genera- 
tion goeth and another generation cometh.” 

The ministers whom I have mentioned belonged to the 
Church of Scotland, but there were others not connected 
with that Church at the time, among whom might be 
mentioned Rev. Dr. Taylor, of Montreal; Rev. Dr. 
Boyd, of Prescott ; Rey. Mr. Smart, of Brockville; Rev. 
Mr. Eastman, of Grimsby, one who did a great deal to 
extend Presbyterianism in the Niagara region ; Rev. Mr. 
Proudfoot; London ; Dr. Thornton, of Oshawa, and Dr. 
Jennings, of Toronto. The general union of Presbyter- 
ians was then still in the future. Indeed there had to 
be, at least there was, a process of separation, of dis- 
ruption, of partial disintegration, before all the parts, 
all the disjecta membra, could be brought together. In 
the good providence of God, and through the working of 
His spirit, this has been in these latter days happily 
avcomplished, , 

Mr. Chancellor, you have gained a world-wide reputa- 
tion as a time regulator, but you cannot correct or retard 
the course of time, and who would wish to do so? It is 
true, time, like an ever-flowing stream, rolls on, and it 
carries us all along with it. Soon we shall have no more 
to do with tinie and the things of time. Soon our 
individual work will cease, but God’s work will not 
cease, The earthly workers pass_away; better work 
will goon. Yea, in other hands the work may be better 
done than by us. The world is advancing. Sometimes 
as old age comes upon us, and changes confront us, we 
may be led in our haste to feel and to say thatthe former 
days were better than these. But this would be an un- 
wise conclusion. Fam not a pessimist. What changes 
and advances have been made during the last fifty years, 
not only material and economic, but educational, moral 
and spiritual ! I cannot believe, as some very good 
men do, that the world is becoming worse. I am per- 
suaded that it is better to-day than it was when I was 
first able to form my judgments about it. There {is a 


good time coming, a time when the kingdoms of the 


world shall become the kingdom of the Lord and of His 
Anointed. Let us rejoice in the thought, and make it 
our great concern to do our own work with diligence and 
fidelity, leaving the future to God in faith and confidence, 
“The Lord hath been mindful of us. He will bless us.’? 
He hath blessed this institution in the past. May He 
bless it in times to come, and make it more and more 
effective in spreading abroad the blessings of an enlight- 
ened education, and in sending forth many faithful men 
to publish abroad the gospel of the grace of God ! 








A SECOND MEMORIAL 
TO THE BENEFACTORS WHO GAVE THE JUBILEE ENDOW- 
MENT FUND. 

Rev. Dr. Williamson was the next speaker. He rose 
to unveil the second brass, and in so doing said ; 

“You have just heard of the circumstances in which the 
founders of Qneen’s College took the firat practical step 
for its establishment on 18th Dec., 1839, and of its being 
thereafter opened on 7th March, 1842, with two profes- 
sors and eleven students, in a small frame house acill 
standing on Colborne Street. 
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It was then like a pioneer settler in the Canadian 
forest, in his small and scantily furnished log house, with 
little help, with no labour-saving appliances for pre- 
paring the ground, sowing the seed, and reaping the 
fruits of the harvest, and no facilities by road or rail for 
marketing the produce. It was yet but a little and 
tender plant, keenly sensitive to every chilling wind that 
blew. How different the scene now, when we behold 
the same plant grown through the winters and summers, 
the clouds and sunshine, of fifty years, to its present fair 
proportions! How would it have gladdened the hearts 
of those, its, beneficent first founders, on whose wisdom 
time has thus set its seal, but who have long since passed 
away, if it had been given to them, as it is to us, to see 
its wonderful and healthful growth and its stately form 
to-day! The University is now housed in this beautiful 
and commodious abode. It has.a Principal, whose many 
sided ability and liberal and patriotic spirit, have made 
his name a household word throughout the Dominion, 
and sixteen Professors at his side. Others who have 
filled chairs in the College are gone, but they have been 
succeeded by men, my colleagues, than whom, I only 
echo the public sentiment when I say, that no other body 
of Professors in Canada holds a higher place. To aid 
still further the students in their work it has three 
Lecturers and five Tutors. It has a valuable and exten- 
sive library and physical and chemical apparatus. It has 
its prosperous affiliated Medical Colleges, the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons and the Women’s Medi- 
cal College, and contracts have been entered into for the 
erection of the John Carruther’s Science Hall. 

We have this forenoon presented the offering of grate- 
ful hearts to the Giver of all good for these evidences of 
the prosperity of the University on this semi-centennial 
day. We have now gratefully remembered its founders. 
It still rémains for us to discharge the pleasing duty of 
giving similar expression to our gratitude to those gener- 
ous benefactors to the College, who have so essentially, 
under the Divine blessing, furthered its advancement by 
their contributions to the “Jubilee Fund.” 

The importance of this last addition to its endowment 
will at once be seen if we glance for a moment at the 
circumstances in which it originated, and the benefits 
which have more inmediately flowed from its completion. 
beer. sa successful progress of the University was 
the ee i ris ked Bd its growing reputation, and 
howavke ab aie pak of ue students. It became, 
that in onder to its haat ae 7 i red ae ape 
had attained, and its still or vi pees Winelt it 

: i ‘S$ sul Greater efficiency, a more 
than ordinary Shots must be made to add to its capital 
without delay. The annual subscriptions to revenue of 
about $8,000, which had been given by its friends, were 
about to terminate. Additions also required to be made 
to the teaching staff, and a new and special duty devolved 
upon it as the only University in Eastern Ontario attend- 
ed by students of all creeds and denominations, in conse- 
quence of the proposed amalgamation of other Universi- 
ties in the Province with the University of Toronto, and 
their proposed removal to that city. | 

A circular letter, therefore, pointing out the necessity 
of increasing the endownment of Queen’s, having been 


prepared by the Principal and endorsed and recommend- 
ed by the Board of Trustees and the University Council, 
was, on 27th April, 1887, submitted to a general Confer- 
ence of the Trustees, Council, Graduates and Renefac- 
tors, at which it was unanimously resolved ‘to appeal to 
the country for an addition to the endowment of $250,000, 
to be known as the ‘Jubilee Fund,’ to replace temporary 
sources of revenue, to provide for additions to the teach- 
ing staff, and to equip and erect a new Science Hall,” 

The scheme thus inaugurated by the Principal and 
carried into effect mainly by his own appeals and inde- 
fatigable exertions in visiting the different parts of the 
country in its behalf, to the injury for a time of his own 
health, met with a most hearty and gratifying response, 
Kingston nobly answering to the call and leading the 
van, He had thus the satisfaction on 6th March, 1888, 
less than a year from the time when it was first projected, 
of reporting to the Trustees its complete accomplishment. 
Since then four new Professors, of eminent qualifications 
and tried ability, have been appointed to important 
chairs, and the Carruthers’ Science Hall will be opened. 
in the beginning of next College session. 

It is, then, most fitting that we should do all honour to 
those generous donors who, most of them uot rich in 
means, gave out of the riches of their hearts to a Fund so 
needful, and which has already so largely contributed to 
extend the intellectuat domain occupied by the Univer- 
sity, and to add to its strength and efficiency. This 
memorial tablet, which I now unveil, is but a small token 
of our grateful remembrance, but in the future glories of 
Queen’s they will have inscribed for themselves a memor- 
ial more lasting than monumental brass or marble pile. 

Bear with me while I add but one word more. While 
on this memorial duy, as we view both the past and the 
present, it is good for us to cherish the thankfulness which 
is due toa gracious Providence and the warm hearts of 
attached friends, it is good for us also to be mindful of 
the duties and responsibilities of the vantage grgund 
which has been gained. It has been reached by much 
earnest and persevering effort, bravely meeting and sur- 
mounting every difficulty which has presented itself. It 
is the result of high aims and hard work, as Principal 
Grant knows best how to tell you, and nothing great, 
now or in the future, is to be achieved by Professors or 
students, or by any one, in any other way.” 

This was the design of the second memorial : 


In Honor of 
500 Benefactors 


Royal who ueen’s 
f in 1887-88, e 
Arms. Contributed $250,000 Arms. 


to the 
Endowment Fund, 


R. VASHON ROGERS, Q.C. 


Mr. R. V. Rogers, Q.C., replied for the Jubilee Fund 
benefactors. He said: ‘I might as well try ‘to gild re- 
fined gold, to paint the lily, to add another hue unto the 
rainbow, or throw a perfume on the violet,’ as attempt to 
add anything to the words of the eloquent speakers who 
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have preceded me. But Queen’s, no less than England, 
expects every: man to do his duty; and I have on behalf 
of the contributors to the Jubilee Fund to render thanks 
for the honor done them in having their little deeds of 
kindness commemorated in this substantial way. The 
University has given us a brazen tablet, but each one of 
us can say, almost in the language of an ancient gentle- 
man well-known to the under-graduates in the gallery : 
‘T have helped to finish a monument more lasting than 
brass.’ For I believe that Queen’s will last while grass 
grows, or water flows. She was welland carefully plant- 
ed fifty years ago, and now she is enlarging her borders 
and spreading forth her branches. Jt is with her as 
with the banian tree in the East, every shoot she puts 
out becomes at once a root and a support. 

Tt is true Queen’s has had no McMaster like Toronto ; 
no Donald A. Smith, no Redpath like McGill; no Good- 
erham like Victoria ; no George Munro like Dalhousie, 
but she has had a George Mouro Grant, and better far, 
she still has him! He inaugurated the Endowment 
scheme of 1878 ; his fertile brain devised the five years 
plan ; he originated the Jubilee fund of 1887; in fact in 
twelve years he has given Queen’s $440,000. And his 
tongue can still charm money into the coffers of the 
college ; his eye, like that of the Ancient Mariner, can 
yet hold the unwilling listener ; his hand can still delve 
into the well-nigh exhaustless mines from which he has 
already extracted so much treasure. Those mines are 
the hearts and purses of the people of Canada. No one 
has given us a quarter, or even the tithe, of a million of 
dollars ; in fact, from scarcely any one has the hundredth 
part of a million been received. But eleven hundred 
people contributed to the Jubilee Fund, representing, 
probably, one thousand families who were willing to do, 
to dare and to suffer for Queen’s. Such was the en- 
thusiasm that the very undergraduates gave $5,700 for 
that fund, money hardly saved from the fines of the 
Senate and of the Court of Iniquity. 

Every foot that applauds to-day in the gallery, every 
heart that beats beneath a gown there, is worth $100, 
yea $500, to Queen’s within the next ten or twenty years. 
Why, I know of one class that passed out of these halls 
some years ago and the amount subscribed by its mem- 
bers averaged over $900 per Bachelor; and from what I 
know of those men I cannot say that they are very much 
better than many another class. 

_ When University federation was spoken of, from every 
city this side of the Rockies, and from well-nigh evely 
town and village in Ontario came the cry, “ Queen’s, 
stand fast and we will help you!” : 

Truly Queen’s lives in the hearts and by the purses of 
the people of Canada, and because she so lives she has 
grown. In 1859, in Arts the University had but four 
professors ; in 1869 she had but jive; in 1879 she had 
five and one assistant; in 1889 she has eleven and eight 
“ aasistants. In 1870 there were but 36 students in Arts ; 
in 1880 there were 92, and now 230. 

Onward and upward is the motto of Queen’s, and ever 
has been, She isthe oldest of the universities in Ontario; 
she first of Canadian universities extended her motherly 
arms to embrace the ladies among her students; she 
firet enrolled a fair girl graduate with golden hair; she 
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first recognized a Woman’s Medical College. This uni- 
versity is untrammelled by either church or state; her 
councillors are her sons, her graduates; her governors 
are her friends, appointed by herself; she belongs to no 
creed, no sect, no party ; she is part of the Republic of 
Letters. Look at her seal upon the tickets, by which 
you, ladies and gentlemen, have been admitted here this. 
afternoon, and you will find the ruse of Merry England, 
the shamrock of ever-green Ireland, the thistle of bonny 
Scotland, all beneath the maple tree of glorious Canada, 
and the book of knowledge open ty all lying upon the 
symbul of the Light of the World. Some of the sons of 
Queen’s believe in Geneva, others in Rome; some follow 
Wesley, others Pusey ; some are broad, others high, low, 
and a few narrow. The first man chosen by the Anglican 
Church in Canada as a missionary bishop was a graduate 
of this University. 

The days when nations can win fame by martial deeds 
are over ; arms have yielded to the gown. The only way 
to enter the temple of that goddess now is by literature, 
science and art. As Lord Dufferin said, ‘A university 
founded in the midst of an intelligent community is like 
an instrument of irresistible power and all-embracing 
energy in the hands of a giant. There is nothing scarcely 
that it cannot accomplish.” Universities are necessary 
to the life of the people ; to the moral and the spiritual, 
as well as the intellectual, life. Long since, Dean Stanley 
said that literature and culture are means of grace as 
well as sacraments and ordinances. 

We Canadians would not be satisfied if all our churches 
were in one place, nor can we have all our colleges in 
one city. More than one sun is needed in the universe, 
so we need more than one university in this vast Province 
of Ontario. 

Our own old sun, great and powerful as we think him, 
cannot do much for those who live in the vicinity of 
Sirius ; Sirius must shine for them. In like manner 
Queen’s cannot do much for people in and near Toronto 7 
for them the University, and Trinity and McMaster 
must be the light-givers. It is ours to live and work for 
Queen’s, to ever sing with heart and voice—‘ God save 
Queen’s,” to shout ‘* Alma Mater Floreat!” 


REMINISCENCES. 


a? 


“MEMORIES OF QUEEN’s, BY REV. DR. WARDROPE, OF 
GUELPH. 


The next speaker was Rev. Dr. Wardrope. He said: 

We met in the forenoon to unite in special thanks- 
giving to God for what He has done for us in connection, 
with the life and work of Queen’s University. To the 
Israelites it was said long ago, in view of what the Lord 
had done for them, ‘Thou shalt remember all the way 
which the Lord thy God led thee these forty years fn the 
wilderness, to humble thee, and to prove thee, to know 
what was in thine heart, whether thou wouldst keep Hig 
commandments or no.” There are timesin the history of 
individuals and in the history of communities when it is 
peculiarly becoming that they should ‘‘stand still”—not 
in indolent inaction, but in serious thought—times when 
they should reflect upon the past and anticipate the 
future. To such a time we have come to-day. 


In the history of individuals, I have said. Weare here 
in sympathy with our fellow-graduates ; in sympathy 
with all uniting in this service ; in sympathy with the 
Principal and Professors of the University, and with the 
thousands of its friends in this land and in other lands. 
But every one of us has a history of his own which he can 
retrace, with far more vivid recollections of it than any 
that he can have of Grote’shistory of Greece, or Macaulay’s 
or Froude’s history of Eng'and. You from the old lands 
can remember the ficlds, the burns, the plantations, the 
village greens of your childhood, just as if you had seen 
them yesterday. You who have grown up iu the rural 
districts of our own country can remember the little 
clearings, gradually growing into well-cultivated farms, 
in which you wrought with your fathers and brothers ; 
the “living rooms,” as our friends across the line aptly 
call them, in wHich you learned housework with your 
mothers and sisters; the schools in which you got your 
first lessons ; the roads or streets along which you walked, 
or played, or ran errands ; all these are more distinct to 
the eyes of your minds than they would be if seen in the 
camera of.any photographer. Through all these, as well 
as the scenes and toils of manhood and womanhood, the 
Lord has been with you ; with coun‘less blessings He has 
enriched you; from unnumbered dangers, seen and un- 
seen, He has preserved you. 

“Thus far the Lord has led me on, 

Thus far His power prolongs my days ; 
And every evening shall make known 
Some fresh memorial of His grace.” 

But it is the history of the College that we have to do 
with to-day. The University, I should have said; but 
there are so many cherished associations connected with 
the word ‘‘College” that, at a time like this, it is upper- 
most in our hearts, and falls most readily from our lips. 
What a place ‘“‘the College” has always held in the 
esteem and solicitude of those seeking the highest welfare 
of the generations to come after them! What a factor it 
has always been in their calculations! I remember read- 
ing, over a quarter of a century ago, from an old record of 
the Puritans, who had crossed the Atlantic seeking in a 
new land “freedom to worship God.” I was deeply 
moved by a paragraph of which I cannot now give the 
exact words ; the substance of it was this: ‘‘Aiter God 
ee us safe to New England,” said the chronicler, 
ae a Spares our houses, and made provision for 
the civil eine Deas, ai mendes 
and looked after was a. be pienieti aksed donged see 
have an spriotalit titel ound our colleges, dreading to 

a ry to our churches when our pre- 
sent ministers shall lie in the dust,” 

Aye, ‘‘to found our Colleges.” Wonderful Colleges 
they must have been, you say. Well, that was undoubt- 

edly a “day of small things,” but we have little insight 

into the springs of life and action if we do not know that 
these were to the men of the time as much as Yale and 
Harvard are to the New Englanders of the present day. 
Carried in thought farther south we come to ‘the log 
college,” about which memories have gathered no less 
sacred than about the Princeton that is now. 

It is time, however, for me to come to Queen’s. I be- 
lieve I am kept from getting to the point by the thought 
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intruding itself that I have spoken here before with 
‘memories of Queen’s” as my theme. I fear that, if any 
antiquarian should, a few days hence, turn over the fyles 
of the CoLLEGE JouRNAL I shall be found, in what I am 
about to say, to have been plagiarizing a good deal from 
myself. I hope I shall not be pilloried for that. I have 
no record of what I said, but I know that it is difficult to 
narrate again the same facts without using more or less 
the same words. There is, of course, a way of avoiding 
that ; it was adopted by a worthy French officer of the 
old school. Having been admitted into the presence of 
the king, his majesty graciously entered into conversa- 
tion with him. ‘How many sons have you?” said the 
king. ‘Four, may it please your majesty,” said the 
officer. In two or three minutes the king enquired again. 
“How many sons have you?” said the king. ‘Four, your 
majesty,” was the reply. After some other subjects had 
been referred to, the king repeated the question, ‘‘How 
many sons have you?’ ‘‘Six, please your majesty,” re- 
plied the officer. ‘‘Why,” said the king, ‘I thought you 
said a little while ago you had but four.” ‘“True,” said 
the officer, ‘‘but I feared that your majesty might be 
tired of hearing the same thing so often over.” But I 
have thought it best not to adopt that expedient. 

Then, again, when on a theme like this, I cannot 
altogether avoid speaking of myself, as it is about what I 
saw in connection with the early history of the Univer- 
sity that you have kindly asked me to speak. That, 
then, you will likewise kindly exeuse. My parents, 
whose desire it was that I should study for the ministry 
of the Gospel, had sent me to Edinburgh before I was 
fourteen years of age. Professor Pillans and Dunbar, 
names well known in Scotland fifty years ago, were then 
Professors of Latin and Greek respectively. The Profes- 
sor of Latin, Pillans, was called then the ‘Professor of 
humanity.” I mention that in passing, for the sake of 
some of the juniors, as I do not know whether that title 
is used in Queen’s or not. Before I had advanced far in 
my College course in Edinburgh, my parents moved to 
this country, and I with them, My studies were thus 
interrupted, except in so far as they were pursued, in a 
kind of intermittent way, under my father’s superintend- 
ence at home. I was not much concerned about that, as 
T took rather to farmiag, and wrought at chopping and 
logging, ploughing and threshing, for several years. At 
length a very strong desire took possession of me to give 
myself to the preaching of the Gospel. What had been 
the wish of my parents became, in a very controlling de- 
gree, my own. But the question was, How could I ob- 
tain the’preparatory training? In our new circumstances 
my return to Scotland seemed out of the question. To 
go to Princeton would, at that time, have been not much 
easier, and was indeed hardly to be thought of. In that 
crisis of my life I heard with hope and joy about Queen’s 
College. ‘ : 

Meetings with a view to its organization had been held 
two or three years before. But Queen’s College, as likely 
to become a fact, was first brought definitely before my 
mind in a sermon by the late Dr. Bayne, then the honored 
minister of the Presbyterian Church at Galt. The ser- 
mon was preached on a week day in a log church in the 
Township of Puslinch, There was a good congregation 
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of men and women eager, even amid the toils and 
anxieties of a new settlement, to hear what was to be 
said about the proposed College. I myself listened with 
breathless interest, for it seemed a message to me differ- 
ent from what it was, or more than it was, to any other 
tere. And I resolved there that, by the grace and help 
of the Lord, I should be at that College on the day of its 
opening. Sentences of the sermon I remember even now. 
I remember how, after speaking of the ne:d of the College 
for the training of ministers for our own country, the 
preacher enlarged his view and took in the “dark places 
of the earth.” It seemed strange that, speaking toa peo- 
ple who had just, with the utmost difficulty, secured a 
minister for themselves, he should dwell on the urgent 
need of those in darkness and in the shadow of death. 
How could a people in such circumstances be expected to 
think of missions ty the heathen? But no one, so far as 
I knew, felt the words to be out of place. So far from 
that, there was an earnest response in many hearts as he 
closed his appeal with a burning energy, any true des- 
eription of which would seem exaggerated now: ‘As 
long as there is one soul to be saved, one sinner to be 
plucked us a brand from the burning, one member of the 
human family, poor and perishing, who haus never heard 
of the way of salvation through Jesus Christ, so long will 
the command be hinding upon the church collec ively and 
all its members, ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature.’” 

My resolution concerning the College I was enabled to 
carry out. I may say a word about the journey to King- 
ston. The College was opened at an abnormal season—in 
the month of March. There was no navigation and no 
sleighing. Along with two fellow-students, the late 

. John McKinnon, minister at Carleton Place, and the late 
Lachlan MePherson, minister at East Williams, I was 
driven by a friend from West Flamboro’ to Kingston. 
Our conveyance was a farm wagon. There were no 
democrats then; at any rate, none that we knew of. 
Our boxes were our seats, We set out from Flamboro’ 
on Saturday afternoon and drove to Esquesing, where we 
spent the Sabbath at the home of one of my fellow- 
students. On Monday we drove to Toronto. In four 
days we drove from Toronto to Kingston, reaching the 
city on Friday night. This was done with the same pair 
of horses all through ;.and I doubt if many of our road- 
sters now could do much better than that. little team, 

" which trotted away merrily home again, arriving in the 

end of the following week. 

On Saturday morning we awoke refreshed, with noth- 
ing of the sensation of weariness, such as some of us 
would have now after a drive like that which we had. 
But we were strangers in the city—a busy place then, 
being the seat of government in those days. None of the 
people in the hotel at which we had put up could tell us 
anything about Queen’s College. They had never heard 
the name. We sect out, however, to reconnoitre, although 
not knowing whither to direct our steps. Reaching the 
‘market place, 4 name upon a sign, Donald Christie, 
caught our eyes, One of us said: “If there is a Presby- 
terian college here, a man with a name like that should 
know something about it.” But, strange to say, although 
a member of St. Andrew's church, and pleasantly willing 


to give us any information in his power, he could tell us 
nothing about the college. Bethinking himself, how- 
ever, he said, ‘‘ Go to the court house, ask there for Mr, 
Pringle, and if there is to be a Presbyterian college 
opened, he will be able to tell you all about it.” So 
really we found him to be, and not only so, but before 
night he had us all comfortably settled in the snug cot- 
tage in which he himself then lived. The following day 
we heard Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Machar in the forenoon 
an afternoon. None of the students of that time are 
likely ever to forget the ability and affectionate faithful- 
ness of his ministrations, 

The Sabbath being past, the great business was the 
opening of the College, A small frame house had been 
taken to give temporary accommodation to the classes, 
There were in all two professors. One was Dr, Liddell, 
principal of Queen’s College, and professor of natural 
philosophy, moral philosophy, logic, Hebrew, church his- 
tory and theology. The other was Rev. P. C. Campbell 
(afterwards Principal Campbell, of Aberdeen), professor 
of Latin and Greek. The highest class in the college 
consisted of George (now Rev. Dr.) Bell. He was in 
advance of the rest of us, and he had studied philosophy, 
I think, under the supervision of the Presbytery of 
Hamilton, He was the sole theological student of the 
first session of about four months, and to him wlone the 
Principal gave lectures in theology (about three in a 
week) during that period. Next in order of rank (coming 
downwards, I mean), was a class of three, of whom I 
was one. We studied under Dr. Liddell all the subjects 
Thave mentioned as assigned to him, besides taking the 
senior Latin and Greek under Professor Campbell. Next 
to our class was another of three: the late Lachlan Me- 
Pherson, W. A. (now Judge) Ross, and Robert (how 
Rev. R.) Wallace. Dr. Mowat and some others were 
then juniors, In the beginning of the following session 
the provisional staff received a most valuable accession 
in our venerated friend Dr, Williamson ; and William 
(late Dr.) Bain, with some other students, caine upon 
the scene, By that time we had prepared for moving ’ 
into a building on Princess street, Opposite St. Andrew’s 
chuich. I say we, because, while the other students 
went home for the vacation, I remained as, in a kind of 
informal way, an official of the college. It follows, in 
order to mention this, to introduce some little notice of 
the preparatory school. Such a school was deemed in- 
dispensable, as there were a number of young men 
desirous of entering the college, but not yet ready to 
matriculate. As the first session was about to close 
Professor Campbell proposed to me that I should remain 
during the vacation and teach them. Thanks to the 
training of Professors Pillans and Dunbar, and especially 
of my father, I knew enough of Latin and Greek to war- 
rant me undertaking that. The professor gave me the 
use of his class room, and, without my needing to do 
anything in the matter, arranged for my receiving liberal 
remuneration. That was really the beginning of the 
preparatory school of which my much esteemed friend, 
the late Dr. Bain, and [ were formally placed in charge 
at the opening of the second session of the college. As 
to my own studies, the last act of my student life in 
Queen’s was the reading of a Latin discourse, preceded 
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by a Latin prayer, from the high pulpit of St. Andrew’s 
church. The audience, as far as I renember, consisted 
of the Principal and four or five students 

It is time for me to conclude. About the subsequent 
migrations of the college to its third and then to its 
present site, there are others who can speak better than 
I. ‘Ihave only supplied the link which personal recol- 
lection has enabled me to furnish. We who lived among 
those past scenes look upon them with affectionate in- 
terest, but not with regret. We do not say “the former 
days were better than these.” + We heartily congratulate 
the students of the present time on their enjoyment of 
advantages so great and manifold. For the best and 
brightest days of Gospel grace, we look not with sadness 
to the past, but with hope to the future, Better days 
are to dawn than the world has yet seen. ‘Lhe light of 
the moon is to become like the light of the sun, and the 
light of the sun sevenfold, as the light of seven days. 
The Lord hasten it in his time. 


PROVOST BODY. 


Your Excritency, Mr. CHANCELLuR, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN,—I feel it to be an especial privilege to be 
the bearer of the solicitations of the Sister Universities 
of Ontario upon so deeply interesting an occasion as the 
present. It is not too much to say that your Jubilee 
marks a distinct epoch of the utmost importance, not 
merely in the history of Queen’s University, but in the 
educational progress of this great Province. In the name 
of your Sister: Universities I tender to you most hearty 

‘ congratulations on the magnificent record of your pro- 
gress, which we have just heard. ‘To have received an 
endowment, nearly half a million, within the last thirty 
years, and the lust $250,000 in so short a time is an 
achievement unique in the annals of the Province. It 
proclaims in no uncertain way that the good people of 
this Province ave determined not merely to maintain the 
Universities which have grown up from the deep con- 
victions of various parts of the community, but to main- 
tain them in the highest possible efficiency. Ontario, at 
least, has been saved from the fate to which one of the 
greatest thinkers of our age, Dr. Von Dalenyer, refers 
whet, speaking of the two great English Universities, 
oe to six or seven) he used these remarkable 
Seidiaion hee single University would have heen too 
have ue . paw of a monopoly, and ultimately would 
traditionary ae the pillow of its privileges and 
Prof, Laurie, has ei _ AB another great authority, 
iio ” ell said: “The history of Universi- 
ties is the history of freedom.” In the days when mediv- 
val despotism was at its height, the free Universities of 
Europe prided themselves on their title as the ‘“Free 
Republic of Letters,” a title which their history had 
nobly maintained. Queen’s had shown that the great 
Universities of Ontario were not merely deeply rooted in 
the convictions of large masses of the people, but that 
their supporters were fully alive to their needs, and ade- 
quate for their support, The success of Queen’s was no 
isolated phenomenon. Every one had heard of the 
munificent anms given to other Universities. The Provost 
then referred to the endowment now being raised for 


Victoria University. They at Trinity had raised an 
endowment fund of $100,000, and had made good progress 
in raising another like sum, 

The Provost then combatted good humoredly the con- 
tention by the Rev. Dr. Bell that Queen's was the first 
College chartered in Upper Canada. They had evidence 
to shown that Trinity was the rightful heir of the Univer- 
sity of Upper Canada which had received its charter in 
1827. The friends of Trinity seemed to have had some 
idea of commemorating their jubilee in 1877, as they had 
in that year opened their new Convocation Hall and elect- 
ed their present Chancellor. He then spoke of the way 
in which the five Universities had their routs deep in the 
religious conviction of the people of the Province, and of 
that great work they had to perform in this regard, ex - 
pressing the conviction that if half the present discussion 
upon christian unity bore permanent fruit it would be 
largely as the result of the liberal spirit of the Universi- 
ties, by which men had been trained to look at old pro- 
blems patiently and from fresh points of view. 

The Provost then concluded as follows: Well might 
the men of Queen's be encouraged to go on and build up 
upon the solid foundation which had heen so magniticent- 
ly made = The indomitable energy and true patriotism of 
their learned Pr'neipal had made his name a very house- 
hold word throughoué the country, The earnest wish of 
these sister Universifies was that Queen’s might long con- 
tinue to send forth from her walls men imbued with that 
impartial truth-loving spirit which it is one of the highest 
distinctions of a University to bestow and the greatest 


. privilege of a community to receive at its hands. 


MR. CUTHBERTSON, 
Addressing His Excellency and the chair, said: 

It would be us unwise as it would be in bad taste at 
this stage of these interesting proceedings for me to oc- 
cupy any time further than convey the congratulations of 
the Western churches, especially the large and influential 
Synod which I have the honor to represent. 

We feel deeply interested in and proud of Queen’s 
growing prosperity as evinced by her efficient and in- 
creased staff of professors, her increasing attendance of 
students and her healthy financial condition. 

As convener of Home Missions I have been brought 
frequently in contact with her students, and can bear 
testimony to their efficient and acceptable services during 
the summer months, I have been brought into intimate 
and close fellowship in Presbytery and Synod with min- 
isters trained within her walls, but especially are we 
drawn towards this institution by the accomplished and 
amiable Principal, now our Moderator of the General 
Assembly. We claim him as much ows as you regard 
him yours. His untiring zeal, his self-sacrificing labors 
throughout the Church generally, excite our admiration. 
We envy him the possession of a power, seldom possessed, 
in painlessly extracting from the pockets of the com- 
munity subscriptions, whether for the Endowment or 
financial schemes he undertakes, Personally, I have 
witnessed the extraction of a large subscription and failed 
to diacover any of those usual marks that accompany 
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such a transaction, either by bodily contortions or set- 
tling of countenance indicative of regret. 

Principal Grant succeeds in spite of himself. His per- 
suasive powers surpass anything I have ever met. 
Nearing Kingston, in conversation with an unknown 
traveller, and when about to leave the car, the stranger 
asked him: ‘* Do you know Principal Grant?” ‘Oh, yes, 
slightly.” ‘‘ What do you think abouthim?’ ‘T think 
him a greatly over-rated man.” The stranger acquiesced, 
‘ That’s just what I think.” : 

Principal Grant is not an over-rated man. His true 
estimate will never be reached till after his eyes are 
closed that he cannot see and his ears deaf that he cannot 
hear the historian’s measurement and estimate of him 
when he writes his name high up on the pillar of Fame 
among the foremost of Canada’s sons, who have spent 
their lives in the development of everything that pro- 
motes the best interests of our great Dominion. 

Again I express the desire that Queen’s University 
may prosper more and more. 

The following is the resolution of the Presbytery of 
Sarnia : 

“On motion of Dr. Thompson, it was agreed, that the 
Presbytery of Sarnia having learned that it is the in- 
tention of the authorities of Queen’s College, Kingston, 
to celebrate the semi-centennial of the existence of that 
institution, take this opportunity of tendering their con- 
gratulations, and express their deep interest in the wel- 
fare of a college that has rendered such eminent service 
to the country and church. 


“The Presbytery have watched with interest the grow- - 


ing prosperity, the efficiency, the success attending the 
Endowment scheme, and the consequent increase of the 
professorial staff; the zeal and enthusiasm that all her 
graduates and friends have manifested ; the growing hold 
which the institution has on the affections of the public. 
Further, the Presbytery pray that her success in the 
future, under the present distinguished Principal and 
efficient staff of professors, may be all that her warmest 
friends could desire.” 
Extract from minutes of Sarnia Presbytery. 





REV. G. M. MILLIGAN. 

Rev. G. M. Milligan was called on to give greetings 
from Toronto Presbytery. He said: 

Your Exce.itency, Mr. CHANCELLOR AND BRETHREN, 
It affords me rare pleasure to present on this occasion 
the congratulatory resolution of the Presbytery of Toron- 
to, both becuuse of the prominence of the Presbytery and 
of the fact that the framer and proposer of the resolution 
is a worthy graduate of the University of Toronto. 

I shall first read the resolution and then offer any ob- 
servations in connection therewith which the few minutes 
falling to me at this late hour permit. The following is 
the resolution : 

“The Presbytery of Toronto respectfully presents its 


‘congratulations, to the Council of Queen’s University, in 


connection with the celebration of the jubilee of the Uni- 
versity and College. The Presbytery recognizes with 
thankfulness and pleasure, the large and important work 
which Queen’s University has been honored in accom- 
plishing during the fifty years of its history. It has 
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rendered service of special value to the Presbyterian 
church, in the training of its ministry, whilst worthily 
bearing its part in promoting the higher education of the 
country. , 

“The Presbytery congratulates the University on the 
completeness and excellence of its teaching faculty, on the 
commodious and beautiful buildings in which its work is 
carried on, and on the remarkable success which has 
crowned the heroic efforts of its distinguished Principal, 
and his fellow-labourers, in increasing its endowments. 
lt cannot be doubted that in the good providence of God 
Queen’s University is destined to exercise a constantly 
enlarging influence in the high sphere of collegiate educa- 
tion. 

“May the divine blessing rest abundantly upon the 
University «ensuring for it a future which shall fulfil and 
exceed all that its best friends can anticipate or desire.— 
R. P. Mackay, Convenor of Com. of Presbytery.” 

Permit me, Mr. Chancellor, to recall a scene which oc- 
curred in connection with the endowment of the Univer- 
sity. I ask this permission because it may serve to de- 
liver other minds, as it has my own, from concluding that 
there has been too much eulogistic reference to the ser- 
vices of the Principal. 

When Dr. Grant was stricken down in connection with 
the endowment canvass, it was my melancholy privilege 
to watch by his bed-side one night. I shall never forget 
my feelings on rising from my couch at the sight he pre- 
sented slumbering at that eerie hour in the hospitable 
manse of St. Andrew’s, Toronto. He suggested to me 
the spectacle of a noble ship, stout in timbers, richly 
freighted, which had breasted triumphantly many mighty 
waves and weathered successfully many vehement storms, 
lying stranded upon the beach of ‘‘the hoary sea.” Will 
she go to pieces or return to her old-time usefulness and 
distinction? I am not ashamed to say that in that hour 
of harassing doubt and dark peril I wept at the sight of a 
precious life in jeopardy. I relate this to relieve from 
the charge of exaggeration the oft-repeated references this _ 
day to the heroic labors of our beloved Principal, directed 
to place in a secure and prosperous condition Queen’s 
College and University. 

I am called upon to offer the congratulations of the 
Church on this cecasion. The branch of the Church to 
which we belong has always given an important place to 
learning in the training of her ministry. Learning, not 
ignorance, favors true religious devotion. Natural and 
revealed truth come from the Father of light, who 
bestows upon us every good and perfect gift. In the man 
of culture we find genuine religions toleration, the tolera- 
tion which springs not from apathy, which is indifferent 
alike to error and reality, but which, long alive to the 
interests of truth, is “‘first pure and then peaceuble” and 
ready gratefully to recognize the good in every philoso- 
phic and religious system. 

In the degree in which culture is deep and reverent 
may we expect Christian unity and co-operation among 
the various orders of Christians different in doctrine and 
polity. Different sections of the Church serve ‘to make 
prominent some special aspect of Christian life and truth. 
Some, administering the sacraments of the Church only 
to adults, remind us that every man of responsible years 
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must give an account of himself to God-for his use of 
religious privileges and opportunities. Others who are 
observant of such seasons as Christinas and keep before 
the mind the fact that Christ was a man subject to the 
conditions of time and place as we all are ; whilst those 
inobservant of these emphasize the spirituality of our 
religion. Only in the light of a generous culture shall 
we be ready to apprehend and confess the good services 
we severally render in our denominacional distinctions, 

In the prosperity of our U 
recognize among other good thin 
velopment of Chris- 
tian unity and the 
ushering into our 
land of an ever- 
deepening and ever- 
expanding Chris- 
tian charity. 

It is fitting that 
this Jubilee cele- 
bration should be 
characterized by 
the presence of so 
many men of vari- 
ed and marked dis- 
tinction, men emi- 
nent as statesmen, 
as lawyers, a8 divi- 
nes, as physicians, 
as merchants and 
as engineers, inas- 
much as Queen’s 
has played an im- 
portant part in fur- 
nishing the country 
with men of this 
description, and to- 
day she fittingly 
rejoices in having 
her Jubilee gather- 
ing graced with 
their presence. 

Let me congratu- 
ere 
lery os See. 

» on the large 
and luminous fy. 
ture inviting your 
best endeavors and culture to inspiring service, a future 
opened up to you by the far-seeing and energetic action 
of some of the renowned and potent seniors now in your 
Presence. May you prove yourselves worthy successors 
of those who soon must lay aside the toils of earth for the 
rest of heaven, to the honor of your Alma Mater and the 
good of the Church and country. 


REV. JOHN BURTON. 
Rev, John Burton followed. He spoke as a represen- 
tative of other churches and of the people. He said : 
I esteem it an honor to be called upon to say 4 word 
on behalf of the Canadian public in its relation to this 
University, and would aay, first, that whether man has de- 


niversities, therefore, we 
gs to be hoped for the de- 


LATE PROF. JOHN H. MACKERRAS. 
They fill and have filled most important 
trusts in every department of our growing national 
life. Its present Principal is a loyal Canadian, and 
around him are gathered men, whom it would be 


veloped from some exceptional monkey, or sprung— 
Minerva-like—from the brain of deity, Canada calls for 
men, and expects her institutions, not to fossilize, but to 
develop men, And she is satisfied with such men as 
from under the folds of the Union Jack are leaders and 
workers in sterling British reverence and worth. Iing- 
land owes much to her Universities, Scotland even more ; 
and Canada, already numbering her jubilees, has grow- 
ing interests in those which her own needs and aspirations 
have callet forth; and having called forth wills to per- 


petuate. Canada has no need to complain of Queen’s. 


et Re The initial impulse 





determines largely 
the direction and 
the end. This Uni- 
versity was founded 
on a spirit of fide- 
lity to God and 
country, as some 
loyal men viewed 
it; hindered by a_ 
dominant senti- 
ment, now happily 
passed away, from 
pursuing know- 
ledge with that 
fidelity unstrained, 
this institution was 
established, Pres- 
hyterian in name, 
but in reality—as 
the best Presby- 
terian traditions 
are—catholic in 
spirit, and fearless 
in following truth 
wherever honest, 
patient enquiry 
might lead. It thus 
appeals to those 
manly—we may 
add womanly- —vir- 
tues which tend to 
build up a people 
in intelligent inde- 
pendence, in truth 
and righteousness. 
Its men justify 


these aims. 


invidious to individualize, that as truly represent 
our Canadian life as they do their University. The 
time limited forbids more, but two references I must make. 
The first to one who, now enjoying ease with usefulness in 
a Scottish manse, piloted this institution through a 
period of weakness and trial few could realize, with 
patient hope and success; a man quiet, firm in friend- 
ship, leal and true. May I pluck a bay for his brow and 
send it with your loving remembrance across the briny 


waters? Dr. William Snodgrass—God bless him ! 
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And with him worked his earthly life away as loving a 
spirit us ever graced a pulpit, . platform, church or home, 
whom to know was to love, a guileless, faithful, fearless 
soul; you will join me, I know, in placing another wreath 
on the tomb of John H. Mackerras, the man greatly 
beloved ! 

Queen’s has already some precious memories, some 
names to-day she need not blush to call her own, Macte 
virtute! And as we sing with heart and voice, God Save 
the Queen, we will remember the University that has 
freely opened her doors to the Queen's daughters and say 
‘God prosper Queen’s!” 


THE JUBILEE ODE. 


The Principal then read the following jubilee ode, 
composed for the occasion by Mrs, Annie Rothwell : 


IL 
When the half century o'er man's hed has rolled 
Comes his decadence. Full of years, and full | 
Of the years’ wisdom, for a little space 
On Timne’s best gifts he keeps a trembling hold; 
Then—loosening flugers —thought aud vision dull— 
And then the common lot—a vacunt place. 


Other the fate the ages hold for her 

Whose fifty years are but as childhood fled— 
As preparation for a noble strife ; 

Who in her veins feels youth's fresh vigor stir, 
And stands firm-footed and with lifted head, 
And hands addressed to all tho tusk of life, 


Il. 
How shall we liken her? Toa stately tree, 
Nurtured alike by Heaven’s shine and clouds, 
With fru't immortal, not of “mortal taste?” 
A fair ship, launched upon the human sea, 
Rich-freighted, masts of gold und silver shrouds, 
And spotless sails by favoring gales embraced ? 


A strain of lofty music, echoing sweet 

Through Time's broad aisles, to linger in the thought 
And haunt the listening heart, though heard no more? 

A mine, in whose dim depths the powers meet 

That move the world —where wealth dwells yet unsought 
And tools unforged lie hid in virgin ore? 


A light, clear-streaming from a midnight rock, 

Round whose dark base doubt’s waves in vain shall rage, 
Beacrn and warning when life’s winds are rude ? 

A fortress, to withstand the utmost shock 

Of fierce assiult that unbelief shall wage, 

Sentried with valor and calm fortitude ? 


» I 
What reed of similes? Her College Halls 
Are their own best exponent. Here young hearts, 
Fired with all generous impulse, find their goal, 
Here toil.is joy—here wisdom's mantle falls 
On willing arms—and power to play life's parts 
Is given to the silent, seeking soul, 


Here Learning, large and gentle, points the way, 
Through patient labor and through lofty aim, 
To ends accomplished and to laurels won. 

Here, lit by Faith unerring, glows the ray 

That lights alike the steep ascent to fame 

And cheers the path of duty humbly done. 


IV, 
Mother and moulder of the men to be! 
Hold on thy course with bold and steadfast tread, 
Strong with the strength of everlasting youth, 
Wise with bést wisdom, with God’s freedom free, 
All else shall die, but never with the dead 
Can fall the harvest from the seed of truth. 
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So shalt thou, guarded through all time of trial, 

And by a gracious Hand securely led, 

Endure through chance and change cf earthly scenes, 
Ne’er shall thy future prove thy past’s denial, 

And they who share the light thy touch has shed 

Shall say with Love and reverence, “God bless Queen's.” 


Rev. Dr. Reid dismissed the meeting with the bene- 
diction at 5.30 p.m. 


FHE EVENING BANQUET. 


. 


EVENT IN KEEPING WITH THE REST OF THE 
CELEBRATION, 


A SOCIAL 


The banquet at 7 p.m. by the Corporation of the city 
was attended by. three hundred and fifty guests. It was 
held in the City Hall, and great as is its capacity it was 
so much overtaxed that many could not get admission to 
the banquet proper, and when the board was cleared and 
the speaking began there was hardly an inch of room 
anywhere, The hall was gorgeously illuminated and 
festooned. Union Jacks and streamers were suspended 
and stretched from all points. A platform at the head 
of the hall was set aside for the ladies of the Committee 
who had provided their dinner and for their friends, and 
his space presented a bright appearance of handsome 
toilettes and handsomer faces. 

THE GUESTS. 

Mayor Thompson presided. Seated on his right was 
Lord Stanley, Sir John Macdonald, Rev. Dr. Reid, the 
Bishop of Ontario, General Cameron, Hon. Wm. Me- 
Dougall, President McVicar, Archdeacon Bedford-Jones, 
&e.; on his left were Chancellor Fleming; Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell, Principal Grant, Sir James Grant, the 
United States Consul, Hon. G. W. Ross, Provost Body, 
Judge McDonald, &c. The vice-chairs were filled by 
Hon. G. A. Kirkpatrick, Hon. Senator Sullivan, Rev. 
W. W. Carson, C. F. Gildersleeve, W. Harty, and John 
Gaskin, supported right and left by distinguished guests, 

THE TOASTS. - 

The Mayor proposed ‘‘The Queen” in felicitous lan- 
guage, and the toast was honored by enthusiastic cheer- 
ing, the band playing and the Students’ Glee Club sing- 
ing ‘‘God Save the Queen.” 

The next toust was ‘The Governor-General,” also pro- 
posed by the Mayor, and greeted by all with the utmost 
cordiality. 

LORD STANLEY OF PRESTON. 


Lord Stanley responded to the toast. He cordially 
thanked the citizens of Kingston for the manner in which 
they had honored him, but he felt inclined to sink his 
official capacity, and as an individual say how much plea- 
sure it gave him to accept the invitation to visit the 
Limestone City for the second time. He congratulated 
the city upon the University, whose semi-centennigl. form- 
ed the occasion of their meeting, because between the 
university and the city he had noticed a spirit of unani- 
mity which he had not seen in university cities in the old 
world. There the question which usually appeared was 
the difficulty arising betweeu the party of order on the 
‘one hand and the party of disorder on the other. But 
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that was not the case in Kingston, and he hoped that it 
would never be so. They were making history. The 
day had been a most eventful one. He referred in well- 
chosen, humorous remarks to the speeches and speakers 
at Convvoation hall in the afternon. He wished that he 
could speak in adequate terms of the future which he saw 
ahead of Queen’s. It was indicative of the future, of the 
city and of the great Dominion of Canada. (Applause. ) 

The Principal proposed the toast of the ‘*President of 
the. United States.” 

COLONEL TWITCHELL. 

Col. Twitchell, American consul, responded as fol- 
lows : ‘ 

Accept my thanks for the toast to the President of the 
United States, the kind words accompanying it and the 
manner of its reception. 

We Americans are joint owners with you, by inherit- 
ance, of many centuries of Britain’s glories, glories which 
have not been dimmed by our century of separate pro- 
gress, 

To the American from the cradle to the grave the Pre- 
sidency is held up as the acme of all earthly attainments. 
It is ambition’s height in school, university and office. 
It may have been before the young lawyer while he 
drilled his company in the streets of Indianapolis, or 
more likely when, as Colonel of his regiment, he led the 
charge which gave him the star of the Brigadier-General 
and opened the road for him to attain his present high 
position. ( 

The interests of the people of Canada and the United 
States are so entwined that it is impossible to harm the 
one without injury to the other ; one cannot be absolutely 
miserable and the other perfectly happy. ; 

The conditions surrounding the homesin both countries 
- are similar; the people descended from the same stock, 
speaking, the same language and studying the same litera- 
ture, are characteristically the same. On our side we 
have not found that genius always selects the home of 
luxury or the shadow of the university for its birthplace, 
but often the poor cabin, bare of luxnries, scant of necessi- 
ties, distant from town or village. 

These facts give to us a special interest in everything 
affecting the present and future of Canada’s schools, for 
no country can be happy, great or free, or even a good 
neighbor with bad schools. ; 

Occasionally a Lincoln may’ come into existence with 
an inherited power sufficient to leave the impress of his 
genius upon the world’s history for all time, without 
early advantages, but more often, like a Garfield anda 
Grant, a university or special education is required to 
make them useful to their nation and an honor to their 
race. 

With our experience before me, I must believe that 
any system which makes it difficult for a young man to 
take the University course, is for any people very un- 
wise. 

So many of Canada’s great men here to-night testifying 
by their presence of Qieen’s usefulness in the past, and 
giving her encouragement for the future, must be ex- 
tremely gratifying to her many friends. 

I feel that I can assure the friends of Queen’s that they 
have the best Wishes of the people south of them, and 


their hopes that every centre of population in ‘Canada 
shall have its University, and every University its Grant. 

If in the land beyond the grave our illustrious great, 
stripped of their dark robes of political chicanery and 
warlike violence, and clothed in the bright garments of 
justice and peace, can hear us to-night, they must be 
gratified at the kind words of friendship and confidence 
with which the President of the United States has been 
toasted. Perhaps they may see in the distance a mighty 
confederacy of their descendants so enlightened and 
strong that armies are disbanded, the world’s peace 
assured, and the old men, women and children of Europe 
given a rest. 

It is one of the great object lessons of the century that 
the Governor-General of Canada can, without an army, 
rule the young giantess of North America in what is 
doubtless her most restless period, with ease and comfort, 
and that by temperate moderation and justice and the 
treatment of her neighbors as friends and relatives 
instead of strangers and enemies, he is able to protect 
three thousand miles of frontier without army or navy 
with a perfectness of security which no frontier in 
soldier-burdened Kurope has ever known, 


May these object lessons for the new world’s happiness 
and the old world’s profit he long continued ! 


Hon. G. A, Kirkpatrick proposed the next toast. He 
said: May it please Your Excellency, Mr. Mayor and 
gentlemen, 

The honor devolves upon me of proposing a toast 
which I am sure will be received with enthusiasm by 
this assembly, because it is the health of a distinguished 
gentleman who fills worthily and well the highest position 
in this Province. Fifty years ago, as we have heard 
to-day, there dwelt in Kingston some remarkable men, to 
whose judgment and far-seeing sagavity we owe the 
foundation of Queen’s University. Going in and out 
among these men, breathing the spirit of the age, and 
inspired by the environment of the men whose deetts we 
commemorate to-day, there was a young law student 
who early showed marks of that ability which was after- 
wards to distinguish him. His name was Alexander 
Campbell. After a successful and honorable career in 
the practice of his profession in this city he was elected 
to represent Cataraqui Division in the Legislative Coun- 
cil. He at once took a foremost place, and for more 
than twenty years served his country by administering 
some of the most important offices in the Cabinet. Then 
Sir Alexander Campbell was appointed to the high office 
of Lieutenant-Governor of this Province, where I trust 
he will enjoy for many years the rest from the heat and 
turmoil of political life which he has so well earned. On 
behalf of the citizens of Kingston I tender him a thousand 
welcomes and every good wish for his health and happi- 
ness. Gentlemen, I give you the toast of ‘‘Sir Alexander 
Campbell, the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario,” 


SIR ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 


Sir Alexander Campbell replied as follows: 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for your kind 
welcome, and am grateful for the opportunity which has 
been given me of taking part in your celebration of the 
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Jubilee of Queen’s College. Fifty years ago I was a 
citizen of Kingston, to which place my father had come 
in 1838 from Lachine in Lower Canada. I had not in 
1839 any knowledge of public affairs, and was young and 
a stranger, and you will not be surprised, although I am 
half ashamed to avow it, (now that its importance is in 
everyone’s mind), that I do not remember anything of 
the event which we are now assembled to commemurate. 
In after years, however, I became known, 1 have no 
doubt to most, and I dare say to all, of the actors in it, 
for I was a resident in Kingston for thirty years after- 
wards ; many of my most happy years were spent here, 
and I rejoice, sir, that so azreeable an opportunity has 
been afforded me of revisiting scenes from which the 
vicissitudes of life have separated me. 
liged to you for the honor you have done me. 

IT congratulate you, Mr. Chancellor, and all interested 
in Queen’s, on the happy event which we are now cele- 
brating The struggles of fifty years have been rewarded 
to the College by the work she has accomplished, the in- 
fluence she has acquired, and the prestige which she 
enjoys to-day—an influence which is second to that of no 
other College in the Province—a prestige which is gladly 
recognized by all. : 

I rejoice, gentlemen, that we are celebrating the Jubilee 
of Queen’s College here at its honored home ; bere, where 
the College was first planted, where ten generations of 
students have lived and worked, and been guided aud 
influenced by its teachings. Queen’s has grown up a 
sturdy tree ; its present strength increased by the strug- 
gles which it has successfully encountered. They have 
been met, and success has been achieved, by yourselves. 
The dauntless character and the vigorous methods of 
those who hold, and have held, sway in the College have 
acconiplished the task. 

The entity of your existence as Queen’s is much to you. 
The hopes and expectations of your founders and bene- 
factors —all that has passed in your history both of exer- 
tion and of success—the attachment of the men who have 
been eduzated here, have made it the most valuable 
possession you have. Here it is your very own, and you 
are strong in the respect and good-will and the sympathies 
of the country, and the College has done wisely in holding 
fast to the ground in which she has taken such deep root. 

I hope and believe that the University of Queen’s will 
celebrate her centenary, as she now does her Jubilee, in 
Kingston ; and, judging from where you began fifty years 
ago and what you have done since, what may not be ex- 
pected to be accomplished during the next fifty years, 
starting from your present vantage ground ? 

It is peculiarly gratifying, too, to observe that the 
citizens of Kingston unite with you in your hospitulities 
on the occasion of the celebration of your Jubilee. It 
affords testimony to the just weight and influence you 
possess with them, and it is, I think, a happy augury to 
gee ‘town and gown” so united. 

Tam entrusted, Mt. Chairman and gentlemen, with a 
toast which I feel honored in being allowed to propose ; 
it is “Queen’s University.” I trust that her prosperity 
may continue and increase for generations to come. 

The Lieutenant-Governor proposed the toast of ‘‘Queen’s 
University.” 


Iam much ob- 


CHANCELLOR FLEMING. 


The Chancellor responded as follows : 


It is my high privilege to rise to respond to the toast, 
and most cordially and sincerely I return thanks on behalf 
of Queen’s University. In doing so, however, a number 
of excellent reasons are presented to my mind why I 
should be brief. First, I have already at considerable 
length to-day discussed the subject which has brought us 
together, and have perhaps svearied not a few who have 
listened to,me. Secondly, I am aware there are many 
distinguished gentlemen here with us who are down on 
the toast list‘ for speeches, Thirdly, on the way to this 
magnificent banquet, I was told by the gentleman to my 
left, who s» largely directs and controls the many 
affairs of the University, to make my words as few as 
possible; to leave the speaking mainly to those who 
have not yet spoken, and to the gentlemen who have 
been good enough to come from a distance to do honor to 
the occasion. As the first principle taught at school and 
inculeated at college is obedience, it would certainly ill 
become me to set an example of disobedience. I must 
therefore refrain from extending my remarks. I cannot, 
however, deny myself the opportunity afforded me of 
saying that this is surely a red-letter day for Queen’s, 
one which will long live in the memory of every gradu- 
ate. I spoke in Convocation of the confidence reposed in 
the University by the whole community and of the friend- 
ship and affections of the citizens of Kingston. If any- 
thing were wanting to confirm the statements which I 
then ventured to make I am sure it is only necessary to 
look around and behold the spectacle which we now 
witness within these walls. I thank you again most 
profoundly on behalf of the institution 1] have the honor 
to represent con the present occasion. 

Mr. C. F. Gildersleeve said: I beg to propose the 
health of thé Parliament of Canada and of the Legisla- 
ture of Outario, and as the existence of the gentlemen 
composing these bodies depends so much on their power. 
of making speeches, I have no doubt we will hear a good: 
account from them to-night. It has been said that the 
limestone region of Ohio has furnished a larger proportion 
of statesmen than any other part of the United States. 
Tam not sufficiently versed in American politics to be able 
to say that the statement is definitely correct ; nor do I 
know how much lime it takes to make up the hard-headed 
qualities so necessary in the craniums of statesmen, but 
I do know that this limestone region has furnished at 
least its quota of the statesmen of this country. With : 
the names of John Solomon Cartwright, Marshall Bidwell 
and others in former days, and more recently with those 
of Sir John A. Macdonald, Sir Henry Smith, Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell, Sir Richard Cartwright, Oliver Mowat 
and others, we may fairly claim a first place as the home 
of Canadian statesmen. 

The greatest pleasure I have in proposing the toast is 
in seeing some of the gentlemen named with us here to- 
night, and I feel certain that while their political duties 
compel their residence elsewhere, we may always count 
on their keeping the warmest place in their hearts for the 
good old limestone city of Kingston, 
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SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD, 

On rising to respond, was cheered for fully two minutes. 
The ladies waved their handkerchiefs and raised their 
voices to swell their enthusiastic outburst. The chicftain 
gave a speech which was full of witty sallies. He con- 
gratulated himself for having been elected for the Lime- 
stone City, even though it was by a narrow majority. 
Speaking asa rept esentative of the Dominion Parliament, 
he said : 

Canada has been prosperous, Tam able to declare, since 
1867. Then it consisted of four provinces, with little 
hope, without any prestige and with much anxiety as to 
their future. That has all now disappeared. We have 
little questions and we have great questions arising among 
us, but I think, on the whole, whether the great intellec- 
tual party which I lead held the reins of government or 
whether the abominable fellows called Grits were in 
power, the country has had on the whole great prosperity. 
(Loud applause.) We are a free country. We have free 
institutions. We have parliamentary and legislative in- 
stitutions formed on the grand basis of the British con- 
stitution, I can speak as one of the founders of the 
union of the provinces, that it was the wish and desire of 
every member of the various conferences of the time, that 
it was the united wish of the public men of the day to 
forget old quarrels, to forget old causes of separation for 
the purpose of uniting in this one grand object ; it was 
the united wish of Reformers and Conservatives in all 
those asseinblages to form a great country under the same 
principles of government as Great Britain. I believe that 
the constitution under which we act and live, speaking 
from the standpoint of the Dominion Parliament, is an 
accurate transcript of the British constitution. (Applause. ) 
And here it has always been with us—Canada above all. 
(Loud applause.) And I am -well satisfied that the vast 
majority of the people of Canada are in favor of the con- 
tinuance, the perpetuation of the connection between the 
Dominion and the Mother Country. (Great applause.) 
There is nothing to gain and everything to lose by separa- 
tion, (Hear, hear.) I believe that if any party were to 
declare for separation, either by annexation with the 
great republic to the south of us, or by independence, the 
pee of Canada would say, ‘“‘No.” (Loud applause.) 
isan ee we are prosperous, we have prospered 
Sala fee flag of England; and I say that it 
the certain Boca ine Ania een aiat? 

appiness for the uncertain chances of 

the future. (Loud applause.) I always remember, when 
this occurs to me, the Italian epitaph: “I was well, I 
would be better, and here lam.” We are well, we know 
all are well, and Iam satisfied that the majority of the 
people of Canada are of the same opinion which I now 
venture to express here. (Applause.) For, the language 
which I heard this morning, the language which 1 heard 
~ this afternoon, and the language which I have heard to- 
night, show that, at all events, all who are connected 
with the University of Queen’s are men in favor of the 
f the connection between the Dominion and 
Great Britain. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 1 say that 
ruin and misfortune would follow any separation from 
the United Kingdom. I believe that such is the feeling 
"of the present Parliament of Canada, and I am certain 
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that any party making an appeal to the people of Canada 
or any persons attempting to form a party on the princi- 
ple of separation from England, no matter whether they 
should propose to walk alone or join another country, 
would find the people of Canada rising almost to a man 
and saying, ** No, we will do as our fathers have done.” 
(Great applause.) We are content, and our children will 
be content, to live under the flag of Great Britain. 

Sir John resumed his seat amid a thunder of applause 
that almost shook the solid limestone walls of the 
building. 

Ww. C. CALDWELL, M.P.P. 

W. C. Caldwell, M.P.P., responded for the Legislature 
as follows : 

I thank you for the kind manner in which you have 
received the toast of the ‘‘Ontario Legislature.” As a 
graduate of Queen’s I am proud of this day in her history 
and pleased to see so many from a distance and so many 
from Kingston, some of those present occupying the 
highest positions in this great Dominion, met together to 
do honor to our University, that now ranks second to 
none in this country. But to see Kingston folk do honor 
to Queen’s is no new thing, for if there be one thing more 
than another that has cheered the authorities of Queen’ 
in her darkest days and hardest struggles it has been the 
warm and generous sympathy, ever ready from heart and 
pocket, from Kingston people. 

Now representing, as I do, both Queen’s and our Legis- 
lature, it seems to me, from what I have heard discussed 
for the last two years, and from my own personal know- 
ledge of the necessity. that were the two to cordially 
approach one another a great benefit to Kingston, to 
Eastern Ontario, to our Province and to the Dominion 
would be the result. 

I speak with reference to the absolute necessity for a 
School of Practical Science in Eastern Ontario, and will 
briefly refer to only one of the special reasons why we 
must have such a school, 

Most of you are aware of the great mineral wealgh that 
lies to the north of us, particularly deposits of phosphate, 
copper, mica, galena and vast fields of iron. The chief 
obstacle so far that has interfered with the proper 
development of this great wealth, lying waiting for us 
to make use of it, has been the want of trained men who 
could go systematically to work, in the first place to 
prospect and in the next to develop the mines and work 
them to the best advantage, having regard to the largest 
output at the lowest cost. Now, had we enough of such 
men to open up and develop our mines to even a moderate 
share of their capacity, the return in the labor used and 
wealth produced would be such a source of gain and 
benefit to Kingston, to Eastern Ontario, to our Province 
and to the Dominion as but few can have any idea of. 

Had we a school of Practical Science established in 
Kingston, it would as part of its work train men to sup- 
ply the want I liave mentioned. 

The Ontario Government can give us such an institu- 
tion, We have a large surplus on hand in Ontario, part 
of which could not be put to better use than in building 
and equipping such a school in this end of the Province, 
To have it in Toronto does not suit us here. We wantit 
where it is needed, and that is right where we can make 
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the most use of it and take the most benefit from it, viz., 
here in Kingston. Here, too, we would secure the 
further benefit’ from it that many of the hundreds of 
students yearly attending Queen’s would no doubt take 
the course offered by such a school, so that before many 
years we might look confidently forward to havfng plenty 
of our own Canadians schooled and trained to take 
charge of any of our great mining or engineering works. 
We want the school then. We want it at Kingston. 
And we want the Ontario Government to build and equip 
it. Surely they will. (Loud cheers.) 

The next toast was ‘The Army, the Navy and the 
Volunteers.” In proposing it, the Hon. Dr. Sullivan 
said : 

Canada has few blood-stained fields to show the tourist, 
no long roll of battles to celebrate. Her efforts have 
been engaged in development ; her victories were in the 
contests of peace. Her army is not raised by coereion 
nor conscription, nor yet by promises or bribes; it is 
purely a voluntary one, amply supplied by the patriotic 
enthusiasm of her young meu. It may be asked what 
relation this toast has with the present occasion ; what 
connection it has with a University ; it seems to me very 
appropriate, for what better training could a soldier 
have than a University one ; where can the qualities of 
obedience, self-reliance, patience and determination, so 
necessary to the soldier, be better cultivated than at a 
University ; who more generous, brave and honorable 
than the University students. Take the records of the 
brave deeds of the British army, and how many Uni- 
versity men will you find by whose valor, skill and devo- 
tion they were accomplished ; how many of Britain’s great 
captains, whose glorious achievements history records, 
from Marlborough to Wolseley, who were proud of their 
colleges and acknowledged their indebtedness to them. 
Nay, more, what finer example can I produce than the 
learned Principal so honored on this oecasion, who 
possessed of more strategy, who bolder or braver in 
attack, slower in retreat, more obstinate and determined 
in defence! I am also reminded by the Mayor to couple 
with this toast the name of the gallant and learned Com- 
mandant of the Royal Military College, whose family are 
so well known to us by a generous hospitality. You 
know his distinguished military career, Kingston feels 
honored in the possession of the College over which he so 
ably presides. It has greatly enlarged our advantages, 

“We are proud of its work ; its pupils have won distine- 
tion at home and abroad ; wherever they have gone their 
training has been shown to be superior, and even the 
explorer Stanley could not have climbed to his present 
eminence without the aid of a Canadian Stairs, J have, 
therefore, much pride in giving you “The Army, Navy 
and Volunteers,” and couple with it the name of Major 
General Cameron, 

MAJOR GENERAL CAMERON. 

Major-General Cameron said : 

The time has gone bye when in responding to the toast 
of the Services—now so kindly proposed—it was fitting 
to distinguish between the various branches of Her 
Majesty’s forces. We, Navy, Militia, Volunteers and 
Regulars, are now, proudly and happily, one family, 
defeuders of the empire. 


Tam sure that if I could consult the naval and land 
forces of our heloved Queen’s grand empire as to the - 
reply they desired me to make for them on this occasion, 
they would unanimously direct me to heartily congratu- 
late the promoters and sustainers—the Chancellor, the 
Principal, and the staff of Queen’s University—upon the 
striking progress it has made in fifty years, and upon the 
influential and nationally important position it now 
occupies. 

From a military point of view, not its least important 
department is its nursery of patriotism. 

It will not be amongst Queen’s men that success will 
attend the pitiable exsays of soulless animals bent upon 
obliterating the sentiment of Divine origin expressed in 
the words: ‘This is my own, my native land.” 

Coming from the home forces, and having had several 
years of Canadian experience, it affords me exceptional 
pleasure, on such an occasion as the present, to note that 
amongst the many ties binding the mother country and 
oftspring, the sympathy between the colonial and home 
forces, their common pride of patriotism, and their com- 
mon and well founded belief in the superior virtues of our 
national flag, make up a strand, stout and trusty. 

What I say of the land forces, I say with extra 
emphasis of the naval forces. 

If at any time the course of events should unfortunately 
tend to war, we may remember, and we may remind our 
opponents of the cost of a struggle, Attempting to pluck 
fruit here will inevitably bring down hornets from the 
branches of the tree the wide world over. 

T have great pride and pleasure in my connection with 
the Canadian Military College, which has given so many 
promising officers to Her Majesty’s regular forces, and at 
a time when one of its cadets has been carrying its colors 
with marked distinction under Stanley. 

Stairs has not forgotten his M ilitary College days, for 
in response to greetings from it, he hailed his friends as 
“comrades, ” 

Much has been said this evening of the youthfulness of 
old Kingstonians. This imposes upon me the duty of 
warning any who are ambitious to follow the career of 
Stuirs, that, at its commencement, there are “age 
limits,” and the further duty to tell the young Canadian 
that the only steps by which he can hope to become a 
Stairs are to be found at the entrance to the Royal Mili- 
tary College. 

Her Majesty’s regular forces are as proud of their pre- 
sent ownership in Stairs as Canada is of having produced 
him. 

“Sister Universities”—the next toast—was proposed by 
Rev. D. J. Macdonnell, B.D., who pleaded for catholicity 
of spirit among them as the true way of bringing about 
the unity of the nation and the church. It was respond- 
ed to by Professor Clarke Murray, for McGill; Sir James 
Grant, for Ottawa; Rev. J. A. McDonald, for Toronto, 
and Rev. Dr. McVicar, for McMaster : 


PROFESSOR J. CLARKE MURRAY, 
Professor J. Clarke Murray rose to reply in behalf. of 
McGill University, Montreal. After some preliminary 
congratulations he said : 
The University, with which I have the honor to be con- 
nected, occupies a peculiar position as representing the 
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English community in the midst of the French province 
of the Dominion, We are thus nearer the centre of that 
conflict between the two races, which has always been a 
somewhat prominent feature in the history of Canada, 
and which has once more forced itself into an undesirable 
prominence at the present time. In connection with this 
conflict it is always well to bear in mind that it is a con- 
flict of races—a conflict between the different types of 
Civilization which these represent—and that there is no 
short and easy’ method of bringing such conflicts to an 
end, All the greatest struggles in the history of the 
world—those which have roused the deepest passions of 
the human soul, and left the most striking records in 
literature—have arisen out of contending forms of civiliza- 
tion. For it seems as if the heels cf a younger civiliza- 
tion, in its westward march, had been forever dogged by 
an older civilization pressing upon it from the Kast: and 
the din of many of these conflicts of the past continues to 
echo through the literature of all time. It is the struggle 
between Hellas and Troy, of which the memory still lives 
in the Homeric poems. It is the struggle of the little 
Semitic people of Israel in the West of Asia against the 
vaster Semitic empire of the Assyrians to the Kast—a 
struggle which was ultimately successful, at least in preserv- 
ing the purer monotheism in which the higher religious 
life of humanity was involved. It is the struggle of the 
fifth century before Christ, which rolled back the tide of 
semi-barbaric despotism which threatened to drown the 
rising civilization of Hellas, and thus opened the way for 
the free growth of that Western or European culture, to 
which, directly 01 indirectly, we owe all that is best in 
the intellectual life of the world. It is the same struggle 
that we meet with in the long contest of Rome against 
Carthage. It meets us in another form in the still longer 
conflict of Christendom with Islam around the walls of 
Jerusalem, of Constantinople and of Vienna, in North 
Africa and in Spain. It is this old struggle that forms 
the true Eastern question of European politics in our own 
day, nor is it likely to be settled till the cross has been 
planted once more on the church of St. Sophia. 

Now we have in Canada « new phase of this ancient 
conflict between rival types of civilization. ‘These two 
ca zations—that of the Latin, and that of the Teutonic 
Ane into conflict. with the very discovery and the 
thabthe ae on this continent. I take it 
histoiy-aee sie a scenes in the drama of American 
and the Tanita a Nae oS een ee ae 
the colonization oe ine oa to gain the upper hand in 
Teutonic race has ben: i toe Miia a macirsccalier 
the continent; even ce oe ee 

ven i among the Latin races of South 
America its spirit has transformed the political institu- 
tions and the social life of the people. And now it seems 
as if the peculiar civilization of the Latin races were mak- 
ing its last stand in the north-eastern corner of the con- 
tinent—in the Province of Quebec. It is not for us to 
determine whether the Latin civilization or the Teutonic 
is the higher. Probably if we could rise into the clear 
dispassionate atmosphere of the historical point of view, 
we should be able to see that neither is absolutely the 
higher, nor absolutely the lower, but that each form of 
civilization might be enriched by absorbing certain 


features of the other. However, the two civilizations are 
brought face to face with each other, and are contending 
for the mastery. Fertunately the conflict is uo longer 
carried on by the rude and cruel bloodshed of olden times; 
it is every day assuming more and more the form of a 
peaceful and even generous rivalry—a rivalry between 
conten ling forms of thought in reference to the world and 
man. But we must not expect to be able to reconcile the 
differences between the two races by any summary _pro- 
cess like an Act of Parhament. It has taken many 
generations to. differentiate the two types of civilization, 
and it will take many generations to assimilate them 
thoroughly again. In this process of assimilation the 
Universities of Canada have a noble work to do. They 
represent that universal culture in which all the differ- 
ences between the separated races and classes of men dis- 
appear; and if they are true to their national mission, 
they may do much to allay those narrowing passions which 
are as incompatible with academical culture as with the 
harmony of national life. 


SIR JAMES GRANT. 
Sir James Grant spoke as follows : 


Your Excennency, Mr. Mayor, Lapres and GEN- 
TLEMEN :—To be present on this auspicious occasion is to 
me a source of pride and gratification. ‘The semi-centen- 
nial of Queen’s University is an event of more than 
ordinary importance in the development and history of 
our country. The graphic and eloquent addresses of to- 
day cover the entire ground-work of Queen’s College. 
Most of the founders have passed away, but still there 
remains a tripod of intellectual activity, the living ex- 
amples of which are with us to-night at this festive 
board, active and energetic, almost as half a century ago, 
Nearly forty years have passed since I was an alumnus 
in the Arts department of Queen’s. The learned Dr. 
Williamson was then professor of mathematics, and not- 
withstanding the years that have gone we find him to- 
day exhibiting far more than mental and physical power, 
and long may he continue so! 

It must be gratifying to all interested in Queen's Uni- 
versity to note, from time to time, the good work which 
is being accomplished. During a recent visit to che New 
North-West I met students of this University occupying 
places of honor and distinction in the various learned 
professions, and thus contributing their quotas to build 
up the name of their Alma Mater. It was also a grati- — 
fying fact to note that in many parts of the North-West, 
in ranch life and in agricultura] lines many of the most 
zealous and energetic are graduates of Universities. 

I am here, sir, this evening under peculiar cireum- 
stances, as representative of the Catholic University of 
Ottawa, which position I have held for about twenty 
years, in the Medical Council of Ontario, besides being 
president of the Catholic Hospital at Ottawa. Is it not 
a source of pride and gratification to have such tangible 
evidence of liberality at the hands of our Catholic breth- 
ren to select one of the trustees of the Protestant Uni- 
versity of Ontario to fill such positions of trust and 
responsibility at the head of their institutions? [ys not 
this a friendly exhibit and one well worthy of considera- 
tion at-the present juncture in the history and progress- 
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ive development of every good act and good work which 
contributes towards the growth of such sentiments and 
such feelings as are absolutely requisite for the unity and 
strength of our Canadian fabric ? 

The University of Ottawa has an excellent staff of 
professors in its various departments, and the large pro- 
portion of her students hail from Massachusetts and 
Vermont in the East to Wisconsin and Iowa in the Wost. 
Is this not a well-timed evidence of educational re- 
ciprocity and public confidence in the soundness of the 
principles taught, and elaborated in Canadian academic 
life. An excellent knowledge of French is here acquired, 
not in any sense detrimental to the very best interests of 
either country. The past history of Canada points to 
the life labors of Champlain and Cartier as pioneers in 
early discovery ; from that date to the present the 
Anglo-Saxon aud French elements (Hnglishmen speaking 
French) have worked together as one people in the pro- 
motion of the best interests of our country, entering into 
honourable competition, in all that tends to build a true 

Canadian nationality, and in the varied paths of selenee; 
literature and art. (Loud applause. ) 


REV. J. A. McDONALD. 
The Rev. J. A. McDonald said: 


In rising to respond in the name of the University of 
Toronto to the toast which you have received’so heartily, 
I can only regret that the honor has not fallen upon one 
more worthy, one more truly representative of the Pro- 
vincial University. But when I thank you, as I do with 
all my heart, for your expression of good will towards 
the ‘Sister Universities,” when I congratulate you on 
this splendid Jubilee celebration, and rejoice with you 
over the achievements of these fifty years, and when I 
sincerely wish for you another fifty years of even greater 
prosperity and ever-widening influence, I am but giving 
voice to sentiments entertained by every gracuate and 
friend of the University of Toronto, whose mind has been 
broadened and whose sympathies have been enlarged by 
University connection. It is quite too late in the day for 
you, sir, or any friend of Queen’s, to apologize for the 
existence of the University whose semi-centennial we are 
celebrating to-day. Your professors and students have 
done too much solid work and have exhibited too much 
solid worth to require any apology at your hands. And 
it is quite too late in the day for the friends of any other 
University to look loftily on an institution that has done 
and is doing such important work in our national educa- 
tion as Queen’s University. 

You will remember, sir, and many others here will 
remember, Toronto’s affection for Queen’s ; how we were 
not unwilling to enter into closer relationship, indeed de- 
siting her presence by our side to cheer and strengthen 
us. We offered you a pleasant home and made many 
protestations of regard. But our suit was unsuccessful. 
. Some family dispute—but we will not recall those bitter 
memories ; we will not show you the scars of those heart 
wounds. Like most sensible suitors, having failed here, 
we turn to another, or resolve to ‘walk the long path” 
without your-genial company. 

But Queen’s having refused to enter Federation, pre- 
ferring the Limestone City to our beautiful University 


Park, we are bound to respect her and to wish for her 
such true prosperity as may conduce to the interests of 
higher education in Canada, I do not enter on that great 
question of University politics. Although Federation is 
not settled so far as Toronto is concerned, it is settled so 
far as Queen’s is concerned. You have all studied the 
subject. You think your decision wisest, as we think 
ours. You prefer your liberty ; we are satisfied with 
our state connection, But, while thinking thus different- 
ly, it woultl not be to the credit of either University, it 
would not pe to the credit of University education, if 
each did not respect the other and wish for the other the 
best success. I thank the proposer of this toast for the 
liberal view which he takes of the course of the Provincial 
Government in establishing and maintaining one fairly 
equipped University. We think that course a wise one. 
But our young country is large. Before you celebrate 
your Centennial these wildernesses and primeval forests 
will be fields white unto the harvest. More than one 
sickle, however keen, will be needed, for the harvest will 
be plenteous. 

Coming into your midst yesterday a stranger, I feel 
to-night a stranger no longer. I have listened with 
intensest interest to all that has been said. Who could 
be other than interested in the story of the establishment 
of this University ? Who could do other than admire 
the zeal of those who, fifty years -ago, digged deep and 
laid its foundations, having faith in the justice of their 
cause, and looking forward to this day when another 
generation would rise up to do them honor? And who 
could not rejoice over the success which has crowned the 
efforts of those who through all these years of hope and 
fear have toiled patiently on until now your University 
has vindicated her right to a high place among the Uni- 
versities of this continent ? : : 

I feel at home in your midst, because the Church that 
has done so much for your University has also done much 
for ours. Sons of John Knox protested against the narrow 
sectarian measures of fifty years ago and founded this 
University. Other sons of Knox stood by the Toronto 
College and counteracted these dwarfing influences, doing 
much to make the Provincial University what it is to- 
day. They call Queen’s a Presbyterian institution. So 
ought they call Toronto, for among her graduates and 
students Presbyterians are immensely in the majority. 

But not only is the religious atmosphere here similar. 
The philosophical is also congenial to a man from 
Toronto, Your own Watson has made a name for him- 
self in a field in which our lamented philosopher, George 
Paxton Young, was a pioneer toiler. 

But I have done; I leave off as I began, joining with 
you in the rejoicings of the day, and wishing for Queen’s 
University, her Principal, Professors and students, that 
success which true worth, noble aim and honest endeavor 
richly deserve and must everywhere command. 


PRESIDENT McVICAR,. 


Your ExceLttency, Mr. Mayor anp Mr. CHANCEL- 
Lor :—The mover of the toast, ‘‘ Sister Universities,” has 
kindly coupled my name with it as representing the 
youngest of these sisters. I rise, therefore, to say that it 
gives me great pleasure to extend my warmest congratu- 
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lations, on this Jubilee occasion, to the Chancellor, 
Principal and other officers of Queen’s University, one, 
if not the oldest, of these sisters. It gives me also great 
pleasure to express my admiration of what this sister has 
accomplished during the fifty years of her life just closed 

This afternoon I listened with deepest interest to the 
reminiscences with which we have been favored from 
men who took an active part in founding Queen’s Uni- 


versity. These reminiscences set forth, to my mind, in 
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a very clear way, the secret of the success that has 
crowned the first fifty years of the existence of the Uni- 
versity. They set forth also clearly that Queen’s was 
founded to meet a real educational want. It was the 
child of prayer. Godly men laid her foundation upon 
solid principles, and have given, without reserve, to her 
support, their best efforta and their means. Such con- 
ditions cannot do otherwise than assure just such suc- 
cess as to-day’s proceedings have made manifest. 

The proposer.of this toast has very kindly referred to 
the peculiarly favorable financial conditions under which 





McMaster University enters upon her work. His re- 
marks are true iu this respect. The noble, Christian 
man, whose name the University bears, had it in his 
heart for many years to make a liberal provision out of 
his large means for Christian education. This he has 
He has left for McMaster University a large en- 
dowment. A large endowment is undoubtedly one of the 
necessary conditions of a successful University, But, be 
it observed, it is only'one of these conditions, and I am 


done. 






W Va 





disposed to think it is not always the most important. 
True educational success is not assured because of the 
existence of a large endowment. This is the product, 
not of money, but of men; men who are not afraid of 
work ; men who are possessed of power as teachers ; men 
who can not only communicate truth effectually to others, 
but who in the act of communicating such truth, and by 
their personal contact, mould the life and character of 
the students under their charge. A University possessed 
of professors of this sort, however defective its endow- 
ment may be, is certain do the most efficient and success: 
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ful educational work. Such, I judge from the reports of 
to-day, must have been the character of the men who in 
the face of straightened financial conditions have given 
to Queen’s University its present enviable position. 

I cannot take my seat without referring to one other 
source of real strength which I feel assured Queen’s Uni- 
versity possesses. Through the untiring efforts of Princi- 
pal Grant, and other interested friends, a large addition 
has been made, within a short time, to the endowment of 
the University. This addition has come, however, not 
from one or two wealthy men, but from the people. In 
this fact alone I see a source of continued success. The 
success of any college is largely dependant upon the 
sympathy not of the few, but of the many. This sym- 
pathy Queen’s has secured, as is evident from the large 
number who have contributed to her endowment. I see 
in this sympathy, coupled with the devotion of her 
alumni, and the earnest and consecrated efforts of her 
professors, and adherence to the sound Christian prin- 
ciples on which Queen’s was founded, the fullest assur- 
ance of a future even more prosperous than the fifty years 
just closed, I again, Mr. Chancellor, congratulate you 
and your associates on the success of the past, and the 
very encouraging outlook which Queen’s University has 
before her in the future. : 

Bishop Lewis proposed ‘‘National Education” in a few 
words, and tle name of Hon. G. W. Ross was coupled 
with the toast. ‘ 

DR. ROSS. 

Dr. Ross received a warm welcome on rising. In his 
opening remarks he said that the glory of the Canadian 
system of education consisted in its democratic character. 
In Ontario there is a national system of education, and so 
long as our institutions remain democratic it will be im- 
possible to stifle the system of education which is the 
boast of every Canadian. He referred to the opening of 
the doors of the Universities to young ladies, and the 
good results which flowed therefrom. If Ontario were to 
allow her system of education to stagnate, she would 
commit treason. He then proceeded to discuss the 
changes brought about in secondary education during the 
last ten years, and did not forget amid the applause of 
the guests to putin a good word for the national life of 
Canada. He was hopeful of the great future of Canada, 
and spoke eloquently of the ability of Canadians to take 
care of their national heritage, and dwelt upon the extent 
of the resources of Canada. ‘Shall we,” he said, “‘sit 
down, and like craven cowards say that we are incapable 
of taking care of our institutions and our political free- 
dom?” Tn conclusion he rang out Tennyson’s lines : 


Ring in the valiant mun and free. 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. ' 


REV. W. W. CARSON. 

“Our Industries,” proposed by Rev. W. W. Carson. 

LT have the distinguished honour of proposing the next 
toast upon the list, which is “Our Industries,” and which 
T am sure this company of representative Canadians will 
receive with no less enthusiasm than has been given to 
the former toasts of the evening. I would not only 
esteem the duty as pleasure, but as a privilege as well, 


were it not that Iam fully aware that both the speaker 
and the time at his disposal would fail to do justice to a 
subject at once so vast and so important. It will be 
conceded on all hands that the future of this young coun- 
try, the future of Canada, depends upon her industries ; 
her agriculture, commerce, mining, manufacturing and 
railways. As they are fostered and promoted will the 
country grow in value and in importance ; as they 
dwindle or fail will this country suffer loss. Nature has 
done much for us as a country ; she has given usa soil of 
almost unequalled fertility, forests rich in the quantity 
and variety of their timbers, mineral deposits of all 
kinds, fisheries that are at once the wonder and the envy 
of our neighbors across the line. This is the inheritance 
that has been bestowed upon us by the almost prodigal 
hand of nature. It is ours to develop these resources of 
wealth by the best methods known to our civilization, 

It has been said, sir, that necessity is the mother of 
invention. Let me say that necessity is the mother of a 
very large family. It is necessity that moulds the genius 
of a nation. It was through necessity that Palestine 
gave a conscience to humanity. It was necessity that 
led ancient Rome to develop her genius for government 
and law. It was necessity that led England to direct 
her energies to building ships, encouraging commerce and 
establishing colonies, and so necessity has laid upon the 
Canadian people the duty of subduing and developing 
half of this North American continent. It follows, sir, 
that the genius and energy of this nation must be directed 
towards the practical industries of life 

We have done well. Imagine, if you please, the re- 
sults of one year’s industry of only about tive millions of 
people! Why, sir, during the last year we exported to 
foreign markets and sold for cash from our fisheries nearly 
eight million gollars’ worth ; from our farms more than 
fifteen million dollars’ worth; from our forests over 
twenty-one million dollars’ worth, and animals to the 
value of nearly twenty-five million dollars. Imagine five 
millions of people engaged in the toil incidental to life in 
a new country building a mile of railroad for every four 
hundred and ninety-one of its population at a cost of 
only $61,000 per mile, while older and wealthier countries 
like England and Germany pay $200,000 and $103,000 per 
mile for their roads, 

But, sir, although we have done well, we have not yet 
learned the method by which we can obtain the best 
results from the soils, the minerals or the almost un- 
limited coal beds of this country. Experts tell us that 
in the gold mines of our Pacific coast there may be fourid 
almost as much of the precieus metal behind the miner 
in the slag-pile as he has carried away with him. We 
know that we are not getting from our farms the yield 
per acre that they are capable of yielding, and why? 
Simply for lack of better methods and of a higher type 
of industry. What we greatly require, and what we 
must have, if we are to develop our great resources is not 
only industry, but skilled industry, Workmen who are 
instructed in the highest wisdom which this active and 
intelligent age affords. 

Now we have in this City of Kingston educational 
facilities second to none perhaps in this country. We 
have an excellent system of public and highschools. We 
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have a Medical College for women aud the Royal Medical 
College, whose graduates are to be found holding 
honorable places in almost every part of our Dominion. 
Then we have the Royal Military College, and as the 
head and completion of our system, we have Queen’s 
University, whose Jubilee we celebrate by these festivi- 
ties, 

Now, sir, what we require to complete and fill out our 
educational equippage is a School of Practical Science 
established in proximity to our splendid University, and 
near to the great mineral fields to the north of us, where 
students could be instructed ‘in technical science, and 
where they could have practical experience in applying 
their higher knowledge to the work of getting the best 
possible results from this national inheritance, to which 
they, as Canadians, may lay claim. I ask you, wentle- 
men, to join me in the toast, ‘Our Industries.” 


MR. RATHBUN. 


Mr. Rathbun replied as foliows : 

This toast is most appropriate to the present age when 
invention and the practical applications of scientific 
knowledge are in vogue. 

Science and literature are not to-day indicative simply 
of luxury and refinement, but of fruitful, profitable ser- 
vice, giving as it were short-cuts to enterprise and 
wealth. Few are the progressive manufacturers but now 
require the analysis of the expert. 

This is an age of wonderful commercial advancement, 
based largely on the new application of scientific truths, 
brought to the fore by institutions similar to this, whose 
fifty years’ advancement we meet to celebrate. 

This commercial and manufacturing activivity, recog- 
nized as it must be, opens a ‘new era in the history of 
Queen’s, which will make her influence most potent in 
the century upon which we so soon enter, and which the 
students who are now on her rolls will but be ready upon 
its arrival to enter upon, . 

Our heritage, unsurpassed by the richness of mine and 
soil, grandeur of forest, greatness of hydraulic power, 
supply of fish, and the bracing climate of our broad land, 
will inspire our school masters, professors and principals. 
Recognizing the boundlessness of God’s gifts, the great 
Senet possibilities-for our people in thedevelop- 
better ci and the yearly need for new and 
they Pivearies in all that broadens and ennobles man, 
of high aa from schools and colleges young men 

Gut yanae no ee physically and morally. ; 
recognize their o 6 ei ee these influences will 
that awaits thee: ; one spy out the great future 
aaa es an will prove worthy of the confi- 

: pose in them. ‘They will be prepared and 
realy in due time to take up and carry on the works of 
science, literature and commerce, in which faithful men 
of the past and those of to-day are actively engaged, per- 
haps not progressing so rapidly as in the great nation to 
the south of us, yet advancing upon broad, correct and 
lasting principles. No land offers greater enterprise than 
ours; none greater scope for engineering ability ; none 
finer training or more diversified training schools for sea- 
manship ; no climate more fitted to impart strength of 
body and vigour of mind ; and nowhere does Providence 


more generously shine than upon the efforts and enter- 
prise of our own people. 

The analysis of our whole area—of soil, of waters of 
the lake or ocean, of the air we brexathe—shows an abund- 
ance of those rich factors that respond so generously to 
the efforts of man. 

The analysis of our people, of our men and women, 
shows percentages of nationalities that will produce a 
race equal to the stock from which we sprang—second to 
none of any in the land. 

The capital in all this which God gives to each citizen ; 
the civil and religious liberty we enjoy; the honored 
association of other lands; the new and continuous 
revelations of the boundless wealth of our domain, give 
us as a nation a foundation broad in possibilities, abund- 
ant in openings, and a need of just such men as Queen’s 
is being fitted and inspired to send forth; rich rewards 
to those capitalists and business men who avail them- 
selves of these great gifts only so recently opened 
up and made available by the honourable and venerable 
statesmen of the present century, and of whom so few 
now remain. 

And yet, how few, comparatively, of our people have 
had that faith in themselves—-that grasp of what our 
country possesses—to either encourage those who have 
sought to claim the_prize that energy and enterprise, 
based on the richness and abundance of our natural 
products, are sure to give, or to strengthen the hands of 
those who as scholars, business men or statesmen have 
steadfastly persevered in the opening up of avenues to 
trade, to bring within the reach of capital and labor 
nature’s boundless storehouses of wealth, and conduce to 
its distribution to the markets of the world. 

The versatile eloquence and business sagacity of Mr. 
Wiman, so recently among you, but confirm the extent 
and value of our possessions and the sure rewards based 
op their use. 

Our young men, endowed with the energy natutal to 
our clime, with excellent schools and colleges, manned 
by teachers and professors, second to none in their experi- 
ence, tact and culture, allied to a country, the study of 
whose history not only warns of danger passed, but in- 
spires to continued effort to add to the wonderful ad- 
vancement already attained and manifested in the great 
accomplishment of her artisans, her merchants, her 
manufacturers and her statesmen, who combined have 
given her the commercial supremacy of the world. 

The wonderful growth and attainment of the great . 
nation to the south of us, whose record is a glowing 
tribute to the pluck, indomitable will and sagacity of the 
noble men from the Old World—sons of England, Ireland, 
Scotland and France—who went out in behalf of the very 
principles that we of to-day enjoy, principles which are 
the very foundation of civil and religious liberty—young 
men, I say, with’ such ® capital from such a stock, 
strengthened and fortified by the tuition that Queen’s 
can impart, will stamp the future with unmistakeable 
signs of progress and growth, and place our country 
along with the English-speaking nations of the world in 
the vanguard of all that is great and good. 

How great the honor you, Mr, Principal, and your 
colleagues enjoy in being delegated to mould these young 
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men into earnest lives, sending them out armed with 
vigorous bodies, correct principles and well-stored minds 
to improve these great advantages and engage in the 
battle of life—athletes in the profession or calling they 
elect to follow. 

Trade and commerce must draw on these young men 
for recruits to replace those manufacturers and merchants 
who, having done their work, are passing away, and 
must depend upon them to take up the work at the stage 
to which it has by them been advanced, and carry it on 
to greater results. 

How much of the world’s happiiess depends on the 
soundness of the enterprises of her business men, and 
how much the demonstration of that soundness depends 
on the aid business men can command in the commercial 
arena from the ranks of the able men sént out each year 
from our seats of learning? It behooves our teachers to 
lay broad and deep the foundations of quick, correct 
mental calculation and thought. 

Our professors, too, of physics, of geology, of biology, 
yes, and of thevlogy, take up the work of the teachers 
and show the beautiful, yes, wonderful harmonies of 
Nature’s gifts ; that nothing can be destroyed, that the 
apparent destruction of matter aud things is but a dis- 
solution and a return of the factors to other forms and 
to new products, thus by this tuition placing in the 
hands of the students the key that unlocks Nature’s 
great storehouses of wonders and wealth gu lavishly 
bestowed upon us, laying all this accumulation of facts 
at the feet of the enterprising men of business, whe 
respond with their products and wares to the demand of 
all the world, and carrying on the exchange upon those 
principles of commercial integrity which give to trade 
and commerce its greatest honor! 

How all important to our future is the position of the 
faculties in our institutions of learning in sending out 
men acquainted with God’s great gifts, with a knowledge 
of the products and wants of other lands—with those 
right principles and that keen sense of honor which 
exalteth a nation. 

Canada needs not only men of fine culture and men 
trained for the professions, but young men educated for 
the farm, the mine and the workshop, and taught con- 
cerning what Ontario and the other Provinces offer from 
which they may draw their living. Canada needs nen to 
develop the hidden resources, which, in this part of our 
country, have been lavishly bestowed. 

_ The time has come when the old methods of agriculture 

must be replaced by a system which enables man to pro- 
duce more per acre, to accomplish more per man and 
beast than heretofore ; thus elevating one of the noblest 
occupations of the universe—that of tilling the soil—to 
that standard which will bring « return on labor and 
capital much in excess of what is to-day realized, and yet 
but in accord with the requirements of the age. 

Within a radius of one hundred miles to the north, 
east und west of Queen’s there are undeveloped riches 
sufficient to make this section teem with industries. We 
have abundant water power ready to be harnessed to the 
wheels of various industries, We have railways, rivers 
and canals reaching athwart and across that area, facili- 
tating the transportation of the various products. We 


have distributing centres, like Kingston, Brockville and 
Desvronto, from which the channels of trade by rail or 
vessel radiate north, south, east and west. We have 
iron, lead and other minerals in abundance, as far as yet 
discovered, and in superabundance yet to be revealed. 
Our phosphates, among the richest on the continent, are 
yet to engage capital and labor to a vast extent, material- 
ly adding to the fruits of the soil and the conying trade 
of our merchant marine. 

The products of our limestone, marble, granite and 
sandstone quarries, within this area found in variety and 
abundance, ave called for and used in Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Toronto, Montreal and other cities of both couutries. 
The vast deposits of carbonate of lime, of marl and clay, 
but recently miles apart, and now, through the construc- 
tion of railways, brought together, will shortly yield a 
Portland cement, for which hundreds of thousands of 
dollars go out of the conntry yearly, and which, more 
than in any other section, is needed within and about 
this centre for the numerous locks, dams and retaining 
walls of our vast system of canals and hydraulic privi- 
leges. Our quarries of native cement, not forty miles 
from this institution of learning, are equal in quality and 
quantity to the famous beds in New York and Ohio, and 
yet are only now hecoming recognized. 

Our timber, although so much of it is gone, is yet suffi- 
cient for the smelting of the ores, and both these, by 
their location and character, are, by Providence, evidently 
intended to be prominent factors in the development of 
the rougher parts of our country and the enriching of all. 

Already within but an hour or two’s journey from 
Queen’s is an output of charcoal, which, instead of burn- 
ing our own ores, smelts daily in an American city the 
ores used in a fair-sized furnace, ores, 1 may add, brought 
from deposits adjoining those of our own land. In this 
production of charcoal another product is secured which 
brings to this Queen’s territory the honor of supplanting 
within the past few weeks—permanently supplanting— 
the wood alcohol which a foreign land has heretofore 
wholly supplied, while it has also added to our exports 
acetates, which are the bases of other lines of industries, 

The grazing land—the rich soil of Hastings, Prince 
Edward, Lennox and Addington, Leeds, Lanark and 
many parts of Frontenac and other adjoining counties— 
the pure waters of our streams, rivers and lakes, give a 
finishing touch of beauty, health and utility that seals 
this section of our land as among the fairest und richest 
of the world, and opens opportunities to our Colleges, our 
business men and our statesmen, unparalleled in the re- 
sponse and rewards that will yet be given. 


This brief outline of the undeveloped resources of this 
section can but reveal to you, gentlemen, the need our 
business men have of experts, of men well drilled in 
practical science, and the grand opportunity afforded 
Queen’s to anticipate the demand by the establishment of 
a School of Technology in connection with the classical, 
philosophical and mathematical courses to which she has 
been confined in the past, and may serve to inspire our 
statesmen to broader efforts to open up and encourage 
the developinent of these rich and varied gifts. This can 
be made a centre of industries, as it is a centre of learn- 
ing—a centre where shall congregate increasing thousands 
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every year to enjoy the beauties and plenty which here 


abound. 

The honor of Queen’s from such a departure—the suc- 
cess of the manufacturer and the merchant, the rich re- 
turn to the capitalist, the profitable and enlarged field for 
the employment of labor skilled and unskilled, the 
increased utilisation of our highways, and the means and 
methods of carriage thereby —should encourage the honor- 
ed Principal and his colleagues in their noble calling ; 
should confirm the action of our honored statesmen in 
their grand policy of development, and should inspire all 
here to-night to redoubled efforts to attain the position 
Providence has so generously opened up to us. (Cheers. ) 


HON. W. McDOUGALL, C.B. 


Hon. W. McDougall gave ‘(Our Municipal Institu- 
tions.” He said: 

I very willingly accepted the invitation of my friend 
Principal Grant to participate in the interesting vere- 
monies of this great jubilee. J have always us a public 
man regarded Queen’s College and University with friend- 
ly interest. I cannot at the moment re-cull any special 
service I have been able to render, but I believe the 
Principal had not forgotten me as a friend in need, when 
he was in some doubt as to the fate of his bill before Par- 
liament in 1882. Being then an M.P. and sympathising 
with my friend in his struggle for the union of the Pres- 
byterian church, J was able to give him some pvints as to 
the management of his case, and also a friendly contribu- 
tion by way of arrangement before the committee. (Hear, 
hear, from the Principal.) 

As a Canadian, I am greatly pleased to know that the 
prosperity and permanence of Queen’s is assured. I am 
not a convert to the new gospel of University concentra- 
tion in the city of Toronto. In a country of such wide 
dimensions decentralization is and must continue to be 
the general rule. Toronto is my native city, and it isa 
tradition of our family that my father was the first white 
male child born at Little York, as it was then called. I 
ought, therefore, to have a friendly feeling towards that 
noble city, but some of her latter-day citizens appear to 
believe that no ‘knowledge or device” can be properly 
taught elsewhere. I think that isa mistake, and the suc- 
cess of Queen's University, supported as it has. been by 
private contributions, while Toronto has dipped deeply 


into the public ¢ i i 
: reasury, i i ainst cen- 
tralization. y, is strong evidence ag 


But I am to 
tion or advoca 
audience, 


Propose a toast which requires no exposi- 
cy to commend it to the approval of this 
‘The “Municipal Institutions” of Ontario are a 
model for every other Province of the Dominion. It is 
government of the people by the people in all their loeal 
affairs, Beginning with the unincorporated police village, 
it includes the township, the county, the town and the 
city, and provides appropriate and ample machinery and 
adequate powers of taxation for the accomplishment of 
the purposes its framers had in view. I was a very young 
politician when that revered statesman, the late Hon. 
Robert Baldwin, as Attorney-General for Upper Canada, 
revised and consolidated its municipal institutions. On 
that foundation the Legislature of Ontario has improved 
and extended until we are now able to boast of possessing 


the most perfect municipal system of modern times. I 
lately had occasion to examine the Revision of 1877, and 
also that of 1887, and I confess that I was deeply impres- 
sed by the lucid and logical arrangement of the subjects, 
the perspicnity of the language, and the completeness of 
every part as a code of municipal law and procedure. 

I give you, gentlemen, without any doubt ag to your 
acceptance, “Our Municipal Institutions.” (Cheers. } 

The toast was replied to by the Mayor of Brockville, 
and the Wardens of Lennox and Addington and of Fron- 
tenac, as follows: 

MAYOR DERBYSHIRE, 


Mayor Derbyshire said : 

I thank you very much for calling on me to respond to 
our “Municipal Institutions.” I think, sir, that they are 
a great credit to us, being purely democratic, each town, 
city or other municipality having the whole matter in 
their own hands, and if they do not have a model council 
they have themselves to blame for it. Iam delighted at 
the grand stand that Queen’s has made for higher educa- 
tion in Eastern Ontario, and, further, I am highly 
pleased that Queen’s would not unite with the other 
Colleges and centralize education in Toronto, Queen’s 
has done a noble work, and the men educated by her are 
a standing monument, and you will remember that this 
College was started” without money or influence ; no 
such an assemblage as this to say an encouraging word, 
but these men are spreading your influence every day, 
scattered as they are through every part of this grand 
Dominion. In the town that I have the honor to repre- 
sent, we have Judge McDonald, Mr. Webster, Dr. 
Moore, J. J. Bell, James A. Hutcheson and others, all 
men of highest standing and holding very prominent 
positions, reflecting credit not only on Queen’s, but on 
our country. My earnest hope is that Queen’s may go 
on and prosper, as I know she will under the direction of 
her honored President, Principal Grant, and show Tor- 
onto as well as the world what we can do in the Eust. 
You know that Toronto and the west think that we in 
the east do not amount to anything ; in fact they would 
hardly recognize us until we took seven out of ten prizes 
offered for our finest cheese and butter. Let us with 
renewed energy press forward in educational matters and 
everything else, aud take the position that nature 
designed that we should take in the east, the foremost in 
everything we undertake. Again, Mr. Mayor, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I thank you for your kindness and 
hospitality. 

WARDEN FILSON. 

Warden Filson said : 

Iam but ill able to do this subject justice, but owing 
to the late hour many words will not be required. The 
municipal institutions of our country are the bulwarks of 
our social libertiés. They form the first stepping-stones 
into public life. Many of our brightest and ablest men 
can look back with a vivid recollection to when they first 
took their place at the municipal council board. The next 
step in the upward career is the county council boaad, 
There the student of municipal matters obtains his second 
degree and learns to know something of how the direct 
tax is levied and how expended. In fact the municipal 
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institutions of our country are good training schools, and 
men go out from fhem better able to fill higher positions 
because of their knowledge of municipal matters. Again, 
the legislature of our country frequently receives sugges- 
tions from the several county boards that they are not 
loath to act upon, because if a member of a county coun- 
cil board in any district asks the legislature for improve- 
ments in the way of public works he feels that he is voic- 
ing the public opinion and all good governments are only 
too willing to comply with public opinion. One of the 
gentlemen who preceded me has spoken very pointedly 
of a question that has been occupying public attention in 
this part of the Province—I speak with reference to the 
erection of a school of Practical Science in connection 
with Queen’s University. The body over which I have 
the honor to preside, at their recent session, passed a re- 
solution, respectfully but firmly, drawing the Govern. 
ment’s attention to the erection of such an institution. 
The benefits to be derived are varied and numerous. 
The development of the mineral resources of this part of 
the country would be a great boon, besides the advantages 
to agriculturists and manufacturers. Mr. Mayor, before 
taking my seat, allow me to say that this must bea proud 
day for the grand old men that first instituted Queen’s 
University ; they have a right to be proud of their labors, 
and it must be a great source of satisfaction to the pre- 
sent authorities of Queen’s to see such a grand celebration 
in her honor. 
WARDEN RANKIN. 

Warden Rankin said : 

I thank you for the honor of calling upon me to respond 
to the toast, and would reply, but at this late hour, and 
after hearing so many able speeches, it would be unwise 
on my part to add anything. I am glad to be here to 
assist in any way in the advancement of Queen’s. I was 
born and brought up in sight of Queen’s, and watched her 
advancement, and I will say that she has more than kept 
pace with the times. No doubt her prosperity is due 
largely to the grants she has received, but the best Grant, 
and the one that has contributed most to her success, is 
the one received from Nova Scotia. Long may he con- 
tinue to remain at the helm of Queen’s! I hope we may 
soon succeed in getting a School of Practical Science in 
connection with her. I will do my best to assist him. 

The Mayor gave the next toast, “‘The Ladies,” pointing 
out that, through a committee of their number, the Ban- 
quet had been provided, of which three hundred and fifty 
people had partaken. The toast was drunk with great 
enthusiasm. 

R. W. SHANNON, M.A. 

Mr. R. W. Shannon, M.A., replying for the ladies, 
said : 

Mr. Chairman, as you have appropriately observed— 
“Last, but not least, “The Ladies!” After the usual 
custom of our chivalrous sex the most important and 
. interesting toast is placed at the foot of the list, and 
we are called upon to honour the ladies at an hour 
of the night—or morning—when the sinking stars 
eloquently invite to silence. It is just as well, perhaps, 
for “a good wine needs no bush,” and the subject which is 
corstantly the inmost thought of our hearts, for that rea- 
son the less requires a tribute from our lips, Further, 


what tongue of men or of angels could at the fag end of 
a supper party adequately tell what we owe to the sex ? 
Has this theme not given glow and purpose to all the 
finest literature? Has it not employed the wit of famous 
singers in every age? Suffice it for the present need to 
say, what you have an opportunity for learning by im- 
mediate observation, that the ladies of Kingston, in 
whom we are more especially interested, are fairest of 
the fair. I would be content to sit down after having 
said this much, were it not that two points seem to call 
for special' remembrance on the present occasion. One is 
that Queen’s University was the first in Canada to open 
its halls to women, and in this respect, as in many 
others, her example has been followed by other institu- 
tions of learning. I think it is now acknowledged by 
the most inveterate children of prejudice that women are 
not more neglectful of personal appearance, nor less 
charming, because more cultivated, and that the develop- 
ment of their mental powers does not disable them from 
performing the duties of wives and mothers, The other 
point I would observe upon is that the supper which but 
now occupied your earnest and thoughtful attention was 
furnished by the kindness and industry of the ladies of 
the city. You have not been forgetfu! of this fact, Mr. 
Mayor. You have shown your grateful appreciation of 
their services by granting to your benefactors the privi- 
lege of taking a seat upon the platform and listening to 
the speeches, as soon as the viands had been disposed of, 
For this mark of consideration you and the committee 
deserve a warm place in the hearts of the ladies of the 
city. I desire to thank you, on their behalf, for the 
fervour with which you have received this toast. 

The Principal gave as the next toast, “The Mayor,” 
which was warmly received, and then, a little before 
midnight, the guests dispersed, delighted with the pro- 
ceedings of ‘“Ihe Day.” 
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Rev, Donald Ross, M.A., 
D.D 


John Cappon, M.A., 
John McGillivray, Ph.D., 
Rev. Alex. B. Nicholson, B.A 
Rev, James Fowler, M.A., 
Adam Shortt, M.A., 
Rev. Geo. Bell, LL.D., 
John Carruthers, 
Wm. Nickle, 
James Richardson & Sons, 
Folger Bros, 
Hiram A. Calvin, 
Macdonnell & Mudie, 
Kirkpatrick & Rogers, 
Sanford Calvin, 
Mr, and Mrs. J. A. Hendry, 
James Swift, 
E. Chown & Son, 
James Minues, 
Mrs. D. D. Calvin, 
R. T. Walkem, Q.C., 
D. Fraser, 
J. Muckleston, B.A., 
J. B. McIver, 
McKelvey & Birch, 
John McIntyre, Q.C., 
Pp. R. Henderson, 
John Gaskin, 
R. C. Carter, 
T. W. Nash, 
T. R. Dupuis, M.D., 
C. EF. Gildersleeve, 
R. Carr Harris, 
H. Crothers, 
A. Chown, 
A. BF, Chown, 
T. C. Wilson, 
= M. Britton, Q.C 
ames Redden,” 
Smythe & Smith 
R. E. Sparks, 
W. MoRoasie, 
Mrs, McCammon, 
Mrs. S. E. Macnee, 
Miss M. E. Macnee, 
Miss L. A. M. Gildersleeve 
L, W. Shannon, B.A,” 
K. N. Fenwick, M, D., 
L. B. Spencer, : 
F. Fowler, M.D., 
uh sents 
ev. Dr. Bain and 
J. Upper, ord 
ew Leslie, 
rs. F, M. Lawso 
Clark Hamilton, 
Miss Fowler, 
Mrs, T. Hendry, 
Walter H. Macnee, 
Robert Shaw, B.A., 


Rev. M. McGillivray, M.A., 
M. Lavell, M.D., 

F. C. Ireland, 

N. MeNeil, 

T. Mills, 

L. Clements, 

J. S. Henderson, 

W. H. Henderson, M.D., 
Judge Price, 

W. C. Martin, 

C. Livingstone & Bro., 
O.S. Strange, M.D., 
R. Waldron, 

8. W. Dyde, D.Se., 
Geo. Robertson & Son, 
Richmond, Orr & Co., 
P. McLaughlin, 
Carson Bros., 

W. Bailie, 

Neil C. Polson, 

H. J. Saunders, M.D., 
Miss Louisa Macdonald, 
H. M. Mowat, M.A., 
Rev. C, E. Cartwright, 
G. S. Hobart, 

W. A. Webster, 

W. Breden, 

R. W. Shannon, M.A., 
Adam Willianison, 

R. M. Horsey, 

F. S. Rees, 

R. J. McDowall, 
Minnes & Burns, 
George Mills, 

T. Mills, 

W. J. Wilson, 

D. F. Armstrong, 

W. J. Mahood, 

W. B.& S. Anglin, 

W. M. Drennan, 

W. Anglin, 

J.T. White, 

Hon. M. Sullivan, M.D., 
Isaac Noble, 

R. F. Davis, 

W. G. Anglin, M.D., 
G. K, Hague, 

J. 8. Sands & Son, 

C. Robinson, 

John L. Whiting, B.A. 
A. Gray Farrell, B.A., 
James Browne, 

W. B. Skinner, 
George Newlands. 

W. Newlands, jr., 

J. R. Rattenbury, 

A. Swanston, 

J. W. Brown, 

S. Harkness, 

Alex. McDonald, 

E. R. Welch & Son, 
Thos. H. Johns, 


John Laidlaw, 
John Hazlett, 
Miss Macaulay, 
John Ward, 

W. B. Dalton, 

J. M. Strange, 
Waddington Bros., 
C, A. Irwin, M.D., 
M. W., Twitchell, 


John McMahon, 
Andrew McMahon, 
A. J. McMahon, 
McMahon Bros., 
Oldrieve & Horn, 
T. M. Fenwick, 
Smith Bros., 
Frank McNabb, 
David Rogers, 
David Nicol, 

J. KE. Hopkirk, 
W. Spankie, M.D., 

J.S. Patch, 

dobu Tweddell, 
Robertson Bros., 

Wim. Skinner, 

McBride Bros., 

J. Hewton, 

Mrs. Fanny Ilsey, 

Mrs. H. McDonald, 

W. H. Reid, 

T. Y. Greet, 

A. S. Oliver, M.D., 

E. H. Britton, B.A., 

A Graduate, 

M. Walsh, 

Wm. Coy, M.D., 

F. W. Spangenberg, 
Johu Corbett, 

John Henderson & Co., 

H. Mooers, 

Clark W. Wright, 

Rev. J. K. MeMorine,B.D., 
John Fraser and clerk, 

F, Nisbit, 

John Herald, M.D., 

A, Strachan, 

M. Strachan & Son, 

John McKay, jr., 

A. R. Martin, 

Walsh & Steacy, 

Isaac Newlands, 

Thomas Dawson, 

Miss A. M. Machar, 

John Breden, 

V. G, Hooper, 

R. 8. Dobbs, 

J. B. Murphy, 

R. M. Rose, 

George 8. Fenwick, 

S. Dyde, 

W. H. Irvine, 

Allen McLean, 

James and Geo. Crawford, 
Alex. Ross, 

Savage Bros, 

A. F. MeVety, M.D. 
Lt.-Col. H. R. Smith, 

PD. A. Givens, B.A., 
James Halliday, 

J. B. Walkem, 

R. & J. Reid, 

Henry Bawden, 

John McCammon, 

W. Newlands, sr., 

John Strange, 

James McArthur, 

James Pollie, 

Miss E. Robertson, 

Benj. Robinson, 

G. W. Maxwell, 

Mrs. Jane Yates, 

Mrs. Henry Skinner, 

Mrs. Jane Horsey, 

W. K. Routley, 

Rev. W. B. Carey, 

M. Flanagan, 

8, Cunningham, 


M.D., 
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John Duff, 

F. J. George, 

James Galloway, jr, 

W. Harty, 

Mrs. D. H. Marshall, 

Estate Late Chas. Living. 
ston, 

Donald McIntyre, 

Wn. D. Carmichael, 

John McLeod, 

J. Bruce Reid, 

Andrew Rankin, 

Thos. Hanley, 

“Friends.” 


STUDENTS, 
J.C. Connell, M.A., 
W. J. Fowler, M.A, 
T. G. Allen, 
Orr Bennett, B.A., 
Alex. Bethune, 
Norman R, Carmichael, 
James Cattanach, 
W. W. Coleman, 
Geo. 'T, Copeland, 
W. H. Cornett, 
Charles H. Daly, 
Walter Fleming, 
John Findlay, 
Frank Fraser, 
Arch. Graham, 
James Hales, 
Dz J. Hyland, 
R. G. Lang, B.A, 
M. H. Legyatt, 
N. A. McPherson, 
Harry McCammon, 
J. F. McFarland, 
John McKinnon, B.A., 
Malcolm McKinnon, B.A., 
Duncan L McLennan, 
John MeNeill, 
Donald McFhail, 
Neil McPherson, 
Geo. Malcolm, 
John M. Miller, 
W. H. Milne, B.A., 
W.S. Morden, . 
Donald Munro, 
Chas. O’Connor, 
J. W. Patterson, 
R. M. Phalen, 
J. A. Reddon, 
A. H. D. Ross, 
Edward Ryan, B.A., 
T. R. Scott, 
J. F. Smellie, 
Dan. Strachan, 
Wm. A. Stewart, 
W. McC. Thompson, 
E. G. Walker, M.A., 
R. Whiteman, B.A., 
J. A. Black, 
C. B. Burns, 
James Binnie, 
D. D. McDonald, 2 
W. J. Drummona, B.A., 
J. G. Potter, 
J. P. Falconer, 
A. G. Hay, 
A. B. Gillies, 
A. W. Whitney, 
H. E. Horsey, M.A., 
E. H. Horsey, 
A. B. McIntyre, 
J. A. McDonald, 
James Rollins, 
John A. Beattie, 


' 
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Thomas RB. Scott, 
W. Curle. 


ALMONTE. 


B. Rosainond, 

James H. Wylie & Sons, 
Andrew Bell, 

D. P. Lynch, M. D., 

PLC. McGregor, B.A., 
G. Paterson, 

Rev. John Bennett, D. D., 
Henry H, Reeve, M.D., 
Riddell & McAdam, 
Daniel Shaw, 

Rev. John B, Edmondson, 
John Paul, 

McLeod & McEwen. 


ALEXANDRIA, 


R. R. McLennan, 
Geo. Herndon, 

H. A. Ahern, 
Peter Leslie, 

A. L. Smith, B.A., 
K. H. Tiffany, 
David Fraser, 
John Simpson, 
Brock Ostrum, 

M. Munro, 

H. Munro, 

Alex, McNaughton, 
C. McRae. 


ARNPRIOR. 


Mrs. Maria McLachlin, 
Rev. D. J. McLean, A.M.,, 
Geo. Malloch, B.A, 

James G. Cranston, M.D., 
F. F. Macnabb, M.A., 
Albert Armstrong, M.D. 


AMHERST ISLAND, 


Rev, James Cumberland, 
Robert Filson, 
David T. Finley, 
Samuel Fleming, ° . 
‘owler, 
Allen & Glenn, 
Wm. Allen, 
David Caughey, 
Robert Fleming, 
Wm. Fleming, 
Samuel Girvin, 
R. G. Girvin, 
Robt. Kilpatrick, 
John McVeen, 
Adam Miller, 
J. S. Neilson, 
James Patterson; 
Thomas Polley, 
D. H. Preston, 
John Brown, 
Luke Costello, 
David Filson, 
Henry Filson, 
George Finlay, 
John Fleming, 
Samuel Glenn, 
William Glenn, 
Robt, Hamilton, 
James Henderson, 
Margaret Henderson, 
Wm. T. Hill, 
Chas, M. Howard, 
Mrs. Martha Lark, 
Wm. McDonald, 
John McKee, 
David McKee, 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE JOURNAL. 


Win. McMaster, 
Wm, H. Montray, 
David Reid, 
Edward Scott, 
Alex. Stevenson, 
Arch. Thompson. 


AUSTRALIA, 


Rev. Dr. Grant, 
Dr. Matheson, 
Misses Grant, 
Mr. M. Grant. 


BROCKVILLE, 


' Judge H. S. McDonald, 


Rey, Alex. Macgillivray, 
Hon. W. J. Christie, 
J.J. Bell, M.A., 
George Hutcheson, 

V. H. Moore, M.D., 

J. M. Gill, 

James Hutcheson, B.A, 
Jos, Hutcheson, 

Mrs, B. Chaffey, 

James Hall, 

Robert Wright, 

Robert H. Gamble, 
Geo. R. Webster, B.A., 
Mrs. J. W. Christie, 
Frank Clerihew, 


BEAVERTON. 
David Watson, D.D. 


BRAMPTON, 


D. Heggie, M.D., 
Rev. E. D. ‘McLaren. 


BURNBRAE, 


Chas. Conner, 
Alex. Rannie, 
Rev. Jacob Steele, B. D,, 
George Watson, 
Wm. Micklejohn, 
Thomas Walker, 
George Craighead, 
Jas. C. Cleogh, 
Wm. Milne, 

R. Russell, 

Peter Micklejohn, 


BELMONT. 
Rev. Jas. A. Brown, B.A,, 
Robert McPherson, 
James Shiels, 
Mrs. J. Lewis, 
Mrs. D. Campbell. 


BARRIE. 


‘ Hon. Senator Gowan, LL.D. 


James Macfie Hunter, A.M. 


BELLEVILLE, 


W. J. Gibson, M.D., 
Rev. M. W. Maclean, A.M., 
Thomas Ritchie, 
John Bell, Q.C., 
James W. Dunnett, 
Judge Fralick, 

A. Livingston, 

W. R. McRae, 

J. B, Murphy, M.D., 
D. H. Ponton, 

J. P. Thompson, 

R. Tracey, M.D., 

D. M. Waters, 

Wm. Webster, 


R. Tannahill, 

Judge Lazier, 

J. Lyons Biggar, 
Thos. W. R. McRae, 
R. Templeton. 


BRANTFORD. 
F. C. Heath, B.A., M.D, 


BATH. 


Rev. John Robertson, 
Roderick Kennedy, M.D. 


1 BUCKINGHAM, P.Q. 
James Maclaren, Esq. 


CARDINAL, 
John Gray, : 
Rev. Geo. Macarthur, B A. 
Capt. Perry, 


CAMPRBELLFORD, 
Dr. Gallagher, 
Rev. John Hay, B.D., 
John P, Hume, B.A., 
Robert Graham, 
C. L. Owen, 
John E. Givan, 
Thomas Hall, 
James Waters, 
Thomas S. Porte, 


CARLETON PLACE, 
John Gillies, & 
James Gillies, 

A. L. Burgess, 

Donald Carmichael, 

J. R. Johnston, B.A, 
Rev. D. McDonald, M.A, 
Ww. H. Wylie, 

R. Bell, 

P. Struthers, 

Wm. Baird, 

Colin Sinclair, 

A. T. Taylor. 


CLINTON, 
Malcolm McTaggart, 


CORNWALL, 


D. B. Maclennan, Q.C., 
J. Mattice, 

J. W. Liddle, 

Judge Pringle, 

D. O. Alguire, M.D., 
John Mcintyre, 

James Smith, 


CHARLOTTETOWN, P,E.I, 
Rev. J. Goodwill, 


CHESTERVILLE, 
John Munro, 
J. J. Anderson, M.D. 
F. B. Ford, 
Wm. Kyle, 
J. J. Lane, M.D. 
Thomas Carlyle, 
Wm. Rue. 


CONSECON, 
Rev, John A, Snodgrass, 
Miss Jeanie Alexander. 


COBURG. 


Mrs, A, 8. Arnott, 
James Graham, 


J. Henderson, 
Rev. D. L, McRae, 
John Miller, 


COLLING Woop 
Alex, Buist. 
D. A. Curry, 
Alex. Forin, M, D., 
John McGillivray, 


_John Currie, 


Duncan McArthur, 
Donald Paterson, 
Arch. Smith, 

D. D. Jardine, 
James Kincaid, 
John McQueen, 
John Smith, 
Maleolm Smith, 
Neil Smith, 
James Taylor, 
Mrs. M cEachren, 
Mrs, McGregor, 
Donald McQueen. 


CREEMORE, 
Joseph Hood, 
Rev. John K, Henry, 
Isaac Heasley, 
Mr. Heasley, 
James Anderson, 
Lizzie Milne. 


SINGHAMPTON, 
J. A, Hamilton, M.D, 


DUNEDIN, 
Joseph Johnson, 
Alex. Campbell, 
D. G. Mitchell, 


DUNTROON, 
Rev. Alex. McDonald, B.A.» 
L, McAlister, M.D., 
Donald Smith, 
Wm. Campbell, 
Peter McDearmid, 
John McKee, 
Duncan McGillivray, 
Alex. McKee, . 
Angus McDonald. 


NOTTAWA, 
Walter Scott, 
Arch, McDearmid, 
Arch. Brown, 


GLEN HURON, 
Colin Carmichael, 
Donald Carmichael, 
Dugal Carmichael, 
Wm. Aikins, 


STAYNER, 


Alex. Currie, 
Richard Madill, 

Alex. Campbell, 
Colin Campbell, sr., 
Thomas Wylie, M.D., 
John Campbell, 
Angus Hyman, 

Neil McEachran, 
Duncan McNibee, 
Henry H. More. 


CALEDON, 


Allan M cKinnon, 
Archibald McKinnon, 


Mrs, Euphemia McKinnaa, 
Miss Christina Brown, 
Mr. Cranston. 


CENTREVILLE. 
Rev. W. S. Smith. 


DESERONTO. 
E, W. Rathbun, 
Rev. S. Russell, 
A. G. Allan, M.D., 
J. Newton, M.D., 
Wm Stoddart, 
Rev. R. J..Craig, 
James Cameron. 


DUNDAS. 

Thos. A. Bertram, M.D., 
J. D. Bissonnette, B.A., 
Thos, Bain, M.P., 
John Bertram, 
Peter Laing, 
DWE WwW. McFarlane, 
Mrs. M. A. Perie, 
James J, Steele, 
Thos. B. Townsend, 
The Misses Weir, 
iy Fy Wilson, 

ev. Dr. John Lai 
John Weir. ree 


DELTA, 
Dr. Sinclair, 


DOUGLASS, 
Rey. Roderick McKay. 


DUNVEGAN, 
Rev. D. McLean. 


ELDORADO, 
Rev. S. Childerhose, 


ELDON, 
Ronald D, McEachre 
Rey. Alex. Ross, ? 
a ane Gunn, 
ndrew McPherson 
Mrs, Morrison, : 
‘ev. Maleolm McKinnon, 


. FORT WILLIAM, 
essrs. McKellar Bros, 


: “OW 

p. Nash, 
ohn N. Lam 

a ohn Worsfoll, 
+ Svobertson, 


+S. Rogerson 
G.D Pringle. ; 
GANANOQUE, 


Geo. Gillies, 
Ms. McDonald, 
J. Av Dumble, M.D., 
» A. McCa 
Meta a MED. 


D. H. Roger 
Wm. Cornett, ae 


ev. Henry Gracey. 


GALT, 
J. M. Lumsden. 
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HAMILTON. 


Jane J. Stewart, 

M. Leggat, 

James Stewart & Co., 
John A. Bruce, 

John Calder, 

Rev. Dr. R. J. Laidlaw, 
Alex. McLagan, 

A. E. Malloch, M.D., 
David Morton, 

Jas. Balfour, 

John H. Park, 

J. M. Williams, 
Alex. Turner, 

Geo. H. Gillespie, 
Geo. Rutherford, 
Wm. Vallence, 

Rev. Dr. Fletcher, 
John Knox, 

D. McGillivray, 
Robt. Thompson, 
Rev. Samuel Lyle. 


HECKSTON AND SPENCER- 

VILLE. 

Joshua Montgomery, 

James Miller, 

Thomas Hunter, 

Rev. Kelloch, A.M., Ph. D. 

Thos, Ferguson, 

James Gillespie, 

John Miller, 

J. J. Anderson, 

Francis Dobbie, 

Mrs. Agnes Hill, 

Jas. Irving, 

David Linen, 

Wm. McKee, 

John McMurry, 

W. Weir, 

John Burnie, 

Wm. Henry Cook, 

Allan Gladstone, 

Albert Holmes, 

Mrs. W. B. Imrie, 


Robert Jackson, 


L. Lockerby, 
Samuel McKee. 


HARRISTON, ONT. 
Rev. M. C. Cameron, B.D. 


HARROWSMITH. 


J. Shibley, ‘ 
E. McLaughlin, M.D. 


JERSEY CITY, N.J., U.S. 
Rev. D. Mitchell. 


IROQUOIS, 


Colin Cameron, 

W. M. Doran, 

Rev. J. M. Macallister,B.A., 
L. Cameron, / 
Adam Harkness, 

Samuel Lorne, 

T. A. Thompson. 


KING. 


Rev. Jas. Carmichael, 
John B. Lloyd, 

John Burns, 

A. McMurchy, M.D., 
Thomas Ferguson, 
James Wells, 

Andrew Morton, 
Archibald McMurchy, 


A. L. Gillies, 
James McCallum, 
Andrew McClure, 
Tsaac Smelser, 
Malcolm MeNair, 
Alex. Munro, 
Duncan Munro, 
Thomas Ross, 
Catherine Timline. 


KAMLOOPS, B.C. 
Rev. John Chisholm, B.A. 


LANARK, 


W. C. Caldwell, M.P.P., 
John MacLean, 
Rey. Jas. Wilson. 


LINDSAY. 


John McLennan, 

A. Campbell, 

John Ross, 

Rev. Dr. D. McTavish, 
Wm. Needler, 

Mrs. Sarah Needler, 
John McAlguire, 

A. McCrinmon, 

D. Ray, 

J. R. McNeillie, 
Alex. Jackson, 

S. A. MeMurtry, 

C. D. Barr. 7 


LANCASTER, 
John McLennan, 
Alex. McLennan, 
James Dingwell. 


LANSDOWNE. 


B. Herbison, 
Thomas Blair, 
Alex, Cochrane, 
8S. Day, 

John Clair. 


LONDON. z 


John Elliott, 

John Ferguson, 
Alex. Lytle, 

Dp. A. Denham, 
Rey. J. A, Murray. 


LYNN. 


James Cumming, 
Rev. John J. Richards. 


LETHBRIDGE. 
Rev. Chas. McKillop, B.A. 


L’ORIGNAL, 


John Fraser, 

T. Maxwell, — 
Colin G, O’Brien, 
John D. Cameron. 


MONTREAL. 


A. T, Drummond, 

Rev. R. Campbell, D.D., 
Andrew Allan, 

Hugh McLennan, 

C. MeArthur, 

Mrs. James Johnston, 


Geo, M. Kinghorn, 


Thomas A. Dawes, 
R. G. Reid, 

J. Burnett, 

James P, Dawes, 
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Mrs. J. Aitkin, 

Rev. Jas. Barclay, 
Jas. N. Cantlie, 
Andrew J. Dawes, 
Alexander Ewan, 

A. F, Gault. 

John Hope, 

A. G. McBean, B.A., 
Duncan G. McBean, 
D. McMaster, Q.C., 
Hon. Hugh MacKay, 
John Morrison, 

John C. Watson, 

Rev. J. T. Paterson, 
Miss Jane Dawes, 

H. Beaugrand, 

Rev. J. Bennett, B.A, 
G. Boulter, 

W. Bennett, 

H. P. Chandler, 
Samuel Coulson, 

Rey. W. R. Cruikshank, 
Hugh Broadie, 

J. J. Dugdale, M.D., 
R. Harrower, 

Mrs. McDougall, 
Ewan McLennan, 
Rev. M. Stewart Oxley, 
A. F. Riddell, 

F. Robertson, 

G. Robertson, 

Rev. C. B. Ross, B.D., 
Jas, Shaw, 

James Thom, 

David G. Thomson, 
Samuel W. Wells, 
Rev. Dr. R. Warden, 
W. W. Johnson, 

Rev. John Jones, 

W. Patterson, M.D.,§V.S., 
P. S. Ross, 

R. Stewart, . 
Archibald Watt, 

Jas. Robertson, 

D. A. Campbell, 

Wm. Ewing, 

Geo. Hague, « 
W. T. Lindsay, 

Chas. Byrd, 

A. Nelson, 

J. R. Walker. 


MORRISBURG. 
Dr. Chamberlain. 


MERRICKVILLE. 


G. B, Magee, 

John Cranstown, M.D., 
Alfred Errett, M.D., 
W. C. Beman, M.D. 
Alex. McDonald, 

Eva Pearson, 

David Smith. 


MILTON, 


Judge Miller, 

F, Barclay, 

D. W. Campbell, 
Walter H. Lindsay, 
J. H. McCallam, 

D. Dewar, 

James A. Fraser, 
D. McGibbon, 

W H MeNab. 


MARTINTOWN, 
John M. Grant, 
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Donald P. McArthur, 
Mrs. P. A. McArthur, 
John A. McDermaid, 
Hector Ross, 
Kenneth Urquhart, 
Wm. Scott, 

Dougald Cameron, 
Hugh Alex, Cameron, 
Judah Center, 

Mrs. D. McDougall, 
D. H. McDougall, 
Alex. Ross, 

R. Blackwood, 

Geo. Smith, 

John Smith, 

W.. J. Urquhart, 

H. Monroe. 


MONO MILLS. 
Miss Jane E. Lewis. 


MEDICINE HAT, N.W.7. 
Hon. Thomas Tweed. 


MAPLE, 
Rev. D. Camelon, 
Miss J. A. MacNaughton. 


MADRID, N.Y. 
Rev. James Robertson. 


MARKHAM, 


Mrs. Catharine Bain, 
John Miller, 
‘Jas. T. B. Malcolm, 
Rev. R. Thyne. 


MAXVILLE, 
Rev, Jas. Cormack, B.A. 


NEWBORO AND WESTPORT, 


Robt. H. Preston, M.D., 
M.P.P., 

Benj ‘Tett, 

Andrew W. Dwyre, 

Rev. David Y. Ross. 


NEWBURGH. 


H. R. Duff, M.D., 
Rev. W. F. Allan, 


NAPANEE. 


Ogden Hinch, 
Angus McLeod. 


NIAGARA FALLS, SOUTH. 
Miss E. 8. Fitzgerald, B.A. 


OTTAWA. 


Allan Gilmour, 

Sir James Grant, M.D., 
Sandford Fleming, C.M.G., 
Geo. F. Henderson, B.A., 
James Isbester, 

McLeod Stewart, 

Robt. Bell, LL.D., 

E. H. Rronson, M.P.P., 
H. Cargill, M.P., ‘ 

Jas. Gordon, 

W. Dale Harris, 

J. Murray, 

Paterson & Law, 

P. Purcell, M.P., 

Geo. Stewart, 

J. W. McRae, 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE JOURNAL. 


J. R. Booth, 

Geo. L. B. Fraser, 

Jno. J. McCracken, 

C. J. Booth, 

J. Fred Booth, 

Chas. Bryson, 

Capt. J. B. Donaldson, 
J. Durie, 

Mayor J. Erratt, 

Alex. Fleck, Jr., 

J. A. Gemmell, 

Jas. Gibson, 

J. A. Grant, Jr., M_D., 
xo. Hay, 

Rev. W. T. Herridge, B.D., 
W. D. Hogg, 

Alfred J. Horsey, M.D., 
Robt. Marks, M.D., 

D. Matheson, 

Geo. May, M.A., 

E. Miall, 

A. MacLean, 

James McMullen, M.P., 
D. B. McTavish, M.A., 
D. O’Connor, 

John Page, 

Hiram Robinson, 

Alex. Stewart, 

J. Thorburn, LL.D., 
Col. John McPherson, 
Thos. H. Kirby, 

Thos. H. McGuirl, B.A., 
Miss Harmon, 

A. MeMoran, 

Thos. Potter, M.D., 
Peter Robertson, 

F. H. Chrysler, B.A., 


OWEN SOUND. 
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Ss there is a misconception in some quarters as to 
the relation which the Alma Mater Society bears to 
the students aud faculty, and a tendency to overlook its im- 
oe necessary to point out what its true 
able ae pees is. The fact that it affords an invalu- 
sufficient re cu Hite nS 8 debating society is alone a 
heehee eason for its existence, and for receiving the 
bea. Bean of every student. But apart from this, 
ied. or ent ably pointed out in his inaugural address, 
Srapeit a 1s essential in conducting the affairs which 
whe ai elong to the students. For the benefit of those 
Rows 7 hear his address we quote his words: ‘‘ The 
ne me oe its care the Athletic Association with 
Nobu s 4 east ; it has direct management of the 
and it direct! 1a8 a motherly oversight of the Glee Club, 
potential aie eee everything connected with the 
suciety, sines i of the gymnasium. 1 is the student’s 
vents disorder at student becomes a member. It pre- 
manly self-relianes discord, and cultivates a feeling of 
connecting link bet And, more than this, it is the one 
In its relation to fo the students and the faculty.” 
recognized channe] of cs ae ae enh eld th ae ae one 
students may state th Communication. Through it the 
authoritative sknreain Stievance, if such arise, and give 
also the faculty ; jon to their wishes ; by means.of it 
students and th al Zonet into closer touch with the 
needs, All im Habled to form a truer estimate of their 
thistefere ba i questions of general interest should 
ings called on] ; ssed in its meetings, or in mass meet- 
adhered to he vue mnhiority: If this rule were always 
On these eo ee could not so easily arise. 
A.M. S. ig nee it must be admitted that the 
We urge these ee to the welfare of the University. 
of those who hee only to increase the interest 

part in the work of the society, but 
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also for the benefit of those who through want of con- 
sideration undervalue its importance. 

Almost every one of the three hundred and eighty 
colleges in the United States has a College Journal which 
is, generally speaking, highly appreciated and liberally 
supported. The same thing may be said of our Canadian 
universities. In fact, it would seem as if our little col- 
lege world could no more do without its fortnightly or 
monthly publications than the political world without its 
dailies. So important have these college papers becume 
of late years that four American colleges, Princeton, 
Harvard, Yale and Cornell have each deemed it advisable 
to issue dailies. But despite these facts the trustees of 
John Hopkins’ university have adopted the following 
resolution:— ‘That it is not desirable that any publi- 
cation be issued by the students of this university with- 
out the consent of the Board of Trustees, and that the 
publication of any newspaper by any person or persons 
connected with the university is forbidden.” 

But the students of John Hopkins’ are not alone in 
their unfortunate position, for the undergraduates of 
Chattanooga university have to contend with a similar 
but more vigorous resolution. The college authorities in 
this case not only requested that the appointment of the 
journal staff should be in their hands, but demanded that 
“every line of matter should besubmitted to them before 

& 

The students very wisely refused “ to spend their time 
and money on an enterprise that must be carried on under 
such servile mortifications.” It is quite evident that some 
one has blundered, but the circumstantial evidence is not 
sufficiently conclusive to enable us to detect the guilty 
party. We cannot think that the administration of 
either university above referred to would take such deci- 
ded steps if the former editor or editors had kept within 
reasonable limits. Nor would we be hasty in attaching 
blame to the previous managers of the journals, Be the 
cause what and where it may, two things are certain ; 
not only is it a mistake for "Varsity authorities to control 
a college journal and consequently cancel student interest * 
in a paper intended from its very beginning to be con- 
ducted by the students and chiefly for the students ; but 
on the other hand it is a grievous error to make the 
ns of any academic paper the medium for offending 
professor, graduate or undergraduate, and thereby caus- 
ing strife. Contention breeds dissolution for ‘‘a house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” It should ever be 
remembered that all who are in any way closely identified _ 
with a college form one body with common interests. 
Granting then that the publication of a journal is a good 
and alinost necessary thing for any university, then it 
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follows that both teacher and taught should harmoniously 
work together for the production of the best periodical 
possible, each feeling that the journal is his journal and 
that he is partly responsible for its financial standing as 


well as its literary excellence. 


* 
x OF 


Stories or New France. In two series. By Agnes 
Maule Machar and Thomas G. Marquis, B.A. (1889). 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 

The ‘Stories of New France” is a joint production as 
the title shows. Miss Machar is an old literary hand, 
and as might be expected her share of the work is done 
with the skill that comes from long practice. The desire 
to point a moral, betokening that the preacher is too 
strong for the artist, comes out once or twice, but where 
the heart is filled with the enthusiasm of humanity, this 
is almost inevitable. 

Mr. Marquis tells the stories assigned to him with less 
literary finish, but with a grasp and distinctness of out- 
line full of promise when his style gains freedom and he 
assays amore ambitious flight. The book fills a place 
that ought to ensure it a hearty welcome from Canadians. 
We trust that it may be read widely were it only that 
men of British descent might learn how much they owe 
to their fellow-citizens with -French blood in their veins, 
While sympathizing with the sacrifices made by the men 
and women who came to Canada in the hundred and fifty 
years between Champlain’s time and the great siege of 
Quebec, some of these stories indicate how inferior the 
civilization that came from France was to that which was 
introduced into New England. The story of the three 
war-parties throws a lurid light on the time. The men 
who massacred the villagers of Schenectady were lionized 
on their return to Montreal! 

Some one should give us a companion volume to these 
stories containing sketches of representative British 
_ Canadians ; the U. E. Loyalists who struggled through 
the forests to reach Ontario, and those who were thrown 
in thousands on the iron shores of the Maritime Provinces ; 
Sir Guy Carleton and the heroes of Quebec ; the gallant 
explorers and fur-traders of the North-West ; the men of 
1812-15 and their Indian allies ; the Highland chiefs and 
clansmen and other pioneers to whom we owe Canada’s 
present strength. Such a volume would supply a want 
that we have long felt. Compared to Quebec, the soil, 
too, is comparatively virgin, and the tiller of it would 
reap a rich reward. Perhaps Mr. Marquis may think 
this suggestion worth considering. In the meantime we 
thank him heartily for the beginning he has made, and 
we congratulate the joint authors on the pretty volume 
they have given us. We have read it from cover to cover 
and interest never for a moment flagged. 


xe 
te 


Our early history is full of striking and romantic 
incidents and exploits, and should, to Canadians 
at least, be “familiar in our mouths as household 


words.” To so desirable an end, the work before 


us should contribute much. The story of the French’ 


Regime is told quite fully in two series of tales, the 
first ot which is Miss Machar’s work, while Mr. 
Marquis has written all but one of the second. Con- 
spicuous among Miss Machar’s subjects are the wander- 
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ings of Champlain and La Salle, the founding of Montreal 
and Kingston, and the heroic work of the French Mis- 
sionaries. Mr. Marquis has ably handled such heroic 
scenes as the exploit of Daulac, the defence of ‘‘ Castle 
Dangerous,” the expulsion of the Acadians, and the cap- 
ture of Quebec. The last is one of the clearest accounts 
of the great siege we have read. The style of both authors. 
is clear and easy, and the whole book will be found most 
interesting. 

As the ‘present method of teaching history in our 
schools apparently is to make the pupils learn the merest 
and dryest catalogue, while the teacher has first to clothe 
upon that catalogue for his own benefit, and then to im- 
part to the pupils such homeopathic doses as will re- 
concile them to the infliction, we would recommend this 
work to teachers as an excellent and interesting ussis- 
tance. Indeed, we believe it will prove far more pala- 
table to pupils theniselves than the dry catalogue of by- 
gone facts with which they are usually regaled. As a 
Canadian work, as a Canadian history, and as pos- 
sessed of indubitable merit, we recommend it, not to 
teachers alone, but to all our fellow-students and readers, 


ok *k 
“‘Rutes AND Forms or Procepure.” Issued by the 
Presbyterian News Company, Toronto. 

This is a second edition of the work, carefully revised 
and enlarged, for the use of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. The first edition was brought out a few years 
after the Union of 1875 by a Committee of which Dr. 
Bell, now of Queen’s College, was convener. It was a 
good work, well suited to the circumstances of the 
Church. Of course the lapse of years and change of 
circumstances showed where improvements might be 
made and gaps filled up. Accordingly, a few years ago 
when the first edition was exhausted, the General Assem- 
bly appointed a Committee to revise the book and to in- 
corporate the legislation made in the interval. The Rev. 
Dr. Laing, of Dundas, was the convener. The work has 
been carefully done. Reports of changes proposed were 
presented at several meetings of Assembly and sent down 
to Presbyteries, and now the book is re-issued, enlarged 
and improved. One feature of it is worthy of notice. 
Such portions of legislation as have become in the tech- 
nical sense stable law are printed in a different type, so 
that any reader can see at a glance what they are. The 
rest of the book has the authority of a useful guide, noth- 
ing more. At the same time what is Jaid down is for the 
most part the common law of all Presbyterian Churches. 
To Dr. Laing most of the credit is due. He has long 
been known as one of the best church lawyers in. Canada. 
In what is now almost official language, we say let thanks 
be given to the committee, but especially to the convener, 
laying more than the usual stress on especially. We are 
glad to observe that Dr. Laing is in all likelihood to be 
the next Moderator of Assembly. He is worthy of it, 
Few men have rendered more laborious service to the 
Church at large than he has done. 








There is learning enough in the world just now to solve 
any question that may arise; but there isn’t wisdom 
enough, put it ull together, to tell what makes one apple 
sweet and the next one sour.— Ex. 
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LITERATURE. 


‘*GOOD-BYE” 
QO" all the words that e’er were known, 
The one that causes deepest moan, 
And many a tear and bitter sigh, 
Is that short, sad, cruel word, ‘ good-bye.” 


The common-place ‘‘ good afternoon,” 
“Good morning,” or ‘ good night,” are soon 
Forgotten, but until we die 

We never can forget ‘‘ good-bye.” 


Bright aw revoir is lightly said, 

O’er it a tear is seldom shed ; 

We meet so soon time seems to fly 

But drags so slow with sad ‘‘ good-bye.” 


Still must 1 say ‘ good-bye,” my friend, 
Yea ‘‘ God be with you” to the end ; 
To shield you when temptation’s nigh 


Until to earth you’ve said ‘‘ good-bye.” 
KUMALLYE, 


CANADA IN AUTUMN. 


How fair her meadows stretch from sea to sea 
With fruitful promise ; changing robes of green 
Varying ever till the golden sheen 
Of autumn marks a glad maturity. 
How gay ’mid orchard boughs the russets be ; 
The uplands crowned with crimson maples lean 
Long, cooling arms of shadow, while between, 
In sun or shade, the flocks roam far and free. 
From eaat to’ west the harvest is her own ; 
= either hand the ocean ;.at her feet 
Pe sweetest waters throb and beat 
Q Sesieus : es pulses of her temperate zone. 
“No t ce Just she calls from sea to sea, 

© room for malice, none for bigotry !” 

Lapy STUDENT. 


EXTRACTS FROM CARLYLE. 
es THE BEGINNINGS. 

a forgotten work, this peopled, clothed, 
The siadeare ing, high-towered, wide-acred World. 
ek orgotten brave men have made it a World 
ia ihe a a to them ; they, in spite of the idle 
the summar : f iva English Land, here and now, is 
accordant with Hs was found of wise, and noble, and 
Buiglish Mea, “0 or Truth, in all the generations of 
icici a, ; esi nglish Speech is speakable because 
aes ore ‘oets of our blood and lineage ; speak- 
e in proportion to the number of these. This Land of 
England has its conquerors, possessors, which change 
from epoch to epoch, from day to day ; but its real con- 
quetors, Srentors, and eternal proprietors are these follow- 
he a8 their representatives if you can find them: All 
: eroic Souls that ever were in England, each in their 
egree ; all the men that ever cut a thistle, drained a pud- 
dle out of England, contrived a wise scheme in England, 
did or said a true and valiant thing in England. I tell thee, 
they had not a hammer to begin with; and yet Wren 
built St. Paul’s: not an articulated syllable ; and yet 
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there have come English Literatures, Elizabethan Litera- 
tures, Satanic-School, Cockney-School and other Litera- 
tures ;—once more, as in the old time of the Leitouryia, a 
most waste imbroglio, a world-wide jungle and jumble ; 
waiting terribly to be “ well-edited,” and ‘ well-burnt !” 
Arachne started with forefinger and thumb, and had not 
even a distaff; yet thou seest Manchester, and Cotton 
Cloth, which will shelter naked backs at two-pence an ell. 
Work? The quantity of done and forgotten work that 
lies silent under my feet in this world, and eseorts and 
attends me, and supports and keeps me alive, whereso- 
ever J walk or stand, whatsoever I think or do, gives rise 
to reflections | Is it not enough, at any rate, to strike 
the thing called ‘‘ Fame,” into total silence for a wise 
man? For fools and unreflective persons, she is and will 
be very noisy, this ‘ Fame,” and talks of her “immortals,” 
and so forth; but if you will consider it, what is she? 
Abbot Samson was not nothing because nobody sid any- 
thing of him. Or thinkest thou, the Right Honourable 
Sir Jabesh Windbay can be made something by Parlia- 
mentary Majorities and Leading Articles? Her ‘‘im- 
mortals !” Scarcely two hundred years back can Fame’ 
recollect articulately at all ; and then she but mannders 
and mumbles. She manages to recollect a Shakespeare or 
so; and prates, considerably like a goose, ubout him ; 
and in the rear of that, onwards to the birth of Theuth, 
to Hengst’s Invasion, and the bosom of Eternity, it was 
all blank ; and the respectable Teutonic Languages, Teu- 


tonic Practices, Existences all came of their own accord, 
» no Poet, no work 


as the grass springs, a8 the trees grow ; 
from the inspired heart of a Man needed there ; and Fame 
has not an articulate word to say about it! Or ask her, 
What, with all conceivable appliances and mnemonics, 
including apotheosis and human sacrifices among the 
number, she carries in her head with regard to » Wodan, 
even a Moses, or other such? She begins to be uncertain 
as to what they were, whether spirits or men of mould, — 
gods, charlatans ; begins sometimes to have a misgiving 
that they were symbols, ideas of the mind ; perhaps*non- 
entities, and Letters of the Alphabet ! She is the noisiest, 
inarticulately babbling, hissing, screaming, foolishest, 
usicalest of fowls that fly ; and needs no * trumpet,” 
normous goose-throat,—measuring 
] degrees of celestial latitude, so to speak. Her 
in these days, have grown far swifter than 
ever; but her goose-throat hitherto seems only larger, 
louder and foolisher than ever. She is transitory, futile, 
a goose-goddess :—if she were not transitory, what would 
become of us! It is a chief comfort that she forgets us 
all; all, even to the very Wodans; and grows to con- 
sider us, at last, as probably nonenties and Letters of the 
Alphabet. 
Yes, a noble Abbot Samson resigns himself to Oblivion 
too; feels i@ no hardship, but a comfort ; counts itas a 
atill resting-place, from much sick fret and fever and stu- 
pidity, which in the night-watches often made his heart 
sigh. Your most sweet voices, making one enormous 
goose-voice, O Bobus and Company, how can they be a 
guidance for any Son of Adam? In silence of you and the 
like of you, the ‘«gmall still voices” will speak to him 


better ; in which does lie guidance. 


My friend, all speech and rumour is short-lived, fool- 


unm 
J think, but her own ¢' 


severa 
“wings,” 
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ish, untrue. Genuine Work alone, what thou workest 
faithfully, that is eternal, as the Almighty Founder and 
World-Builder himself. Stand thon by that; and let 


‘* Fame” and the rest of it go prating. - 





LABOUR. 


For there is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, 
in Work. Were he never so benighted, forgetful of his 
high calling, there is always hope in a man that actually 
and earnestly works; in idleness alone is there perpetual 
despair. Work, never so Mammonish, mean, ts in com- 
munication with Nature; the real desire to get Work 


done will itself lead’ one more and more to Truth, to ~ 


Nature’s appointments and regulations, which are truth, 

The latest Gospel in this world is, Know thy work and 
do it. ‘Know thyself:” long enough has that poor 
“self” of thine tormented thee; thou wilt never get to 
“know” it, I believe! Think it not thy business, this of 
knowing thyself; thou art an unknowable individual : 
know what thou canst work at; and work at it like a 
Hercules! That will be thy better plan. 

It has been written, ‘an endless significance lies in 
Work ;” a man perfects himself by working. Foul jungles 
are cleared away, fair seedfields rise instead, and stately 
cities; and withal the man himself first ceases to be a 
jungle and foul unwholesome desert thereby. Consider 
how, even. in the meanest sorts of Labour, the whole 
soul of a man is composed into a kind of real harmony, 
the instant he sets himself to work! Doubt, Desire, 
Sorrow, Remorse, Indignation, Despair itself, all these 
like helldogs lie beleaguering the soul of the poor day- 
worker, as of every man: but he bends himself with free 
valour against his task, and all these are stilled, all these 
shrink murmuring far off into their caves. The man is 
now aman. The blessed glow of Labour in him, is it 
not as purifying fire, wherein all poison is burnt up, and 
of sour smoke itself there is made bright blessed flame! 

Destiny, on the whole, has no other way of cultivating 
us, A formless Chaos, once set it revolving, grows round 
and ever rounder; ranges itself, by mere force of gravity, 
into strata, spherical courses ; is no longer a Chaos, but a 
round compacted World, What would become of the 
Earth, did she cease to revolve? In the poor old Earth, 
so long as she revolves, all inequalities, irregularities dis- 
perse themselves ; all irregularities are incessantly be- 
coming regular. Hast thou looked on the Potter’s wheel 
—one of the venerablest objects; old as the Prophet 
Ezechiel and far older? Rude lumps of clay, how they 
spin themselves up, by inere quick whirling, into beauti- 
ful circular dishes. And fancy the most assiduous Potter, 
but without his wheel ; reduced to make dishes, or rather 
amorphous botches, by mere kneading and baking ! Even 
such a Potter were Destiny, with a human goul that 
would rest and lie at ease, that would not work and spin ! 
Of an idle unrevolving man the kindest Destiny, like the 
most assiduous Potter without wheel, can bake and knead 
nothing other than a botch; let her spend on him what 
expensive colouring, what gilding and enamelling she 
will, he is buta botch, Not a dish; no a bulging, kneaded, 
crooked, shambling, squint-cornered, amorphous botch—a 
mere enamelled vessel of dishonour! Let the idle think 
of this. 
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Blessed is he who has found his work ; let him ask no 
other blessedness. He has a work, a life-purpose ; he 
has found it, and will follow it! How, as a free-flowing 
channel, dug and torn by noble force through the sour 
mud-swamp of one’s existence, like an ever-deepening 
river there, it runs and flows—draining off the sour fester- 
ing water, gradually from the root of the remotest grass- 
blade; making, instead of pestilential swamp, a green 
fruitful meadow, with its clear flowing stream. How 
blessed for the meadow itself, let the stream and its value 
be great or small! Labour is Life: from the inmost heart 
of the Worker rises his god-given Force, the sacred 
celestial Life-essence breathed into him by Almighty God ; 
from his inmost heart awakens him to all nobleness,—to 
all knowlege, ‘ self-knowledge” and much else, so soon as. 
Work fitly begins. Knowledge? The knowledge that 
will hold good in working, cleave thou to that; for 
Nature herself aceredits that, says Yea to that. Properly 
thou hast no other knowledge but what thou hast got by 
working: the rest is yet all a hypothesis of knowledge ; 
a thing to be argued of in schools, a thing floating in the 
clouds, in endless logic-vortices, till we try it and fix it, 
“Doubt, of whatever kind, can be ended by action 
alone.” 





«CONTRIBUTED.» 
THE THERAPEUTICAL VALUE OF HYPNOTIC 
SUGGESTION. 

ROM time to time throughout various periods of the 
world’s history, animal magnetism—or, as it is now 
termed, hypnotism —has’ flourished more or less; and 
now that it again promises to become fashionable, a con- 
sideration of this subject may not be out of place. Hy- 
pnotism was known in India more than 2,000 years ago, 
and the sect of religious fanatics called Gogins are prob- 
ably the originators of most of the Hypnotic manipulations. 

Babylonian and Egyptian priests are said to have pro- 
duced their so-called miraculous cures by this means, and 
about the middle of the seventeenth century Valentine 
Greatrakes created a great deal of attention in Great 
Britain and Ireland by claiming to cure King’s Evil with 
this method of treatment. 

It has been truly stated that ‘‘ Phenomena of a marvel- 
lous kind, more especially such as imply a mysterious 
power exercised by one person over another, not only 
attract attention, but take so firm a hold on the imagina- 
tion that belief in them breaks out now and again with 
all the intensity of an epidemic ;” hence when Mesmer 
began to practice this art in Paris in 1778 people flocked 
to him from all directions. 

Mesmer surrounded his patients with all the pomp and 
ostentatious display which usually characterizes charla- 
tanism. Sounds of soft, melodious music floated through 
the air of his apartments, which were made fragrant 
with sweetly-scented odors, while the dimly lighted room 
in which his patients were treated was hung with gilded 
mirrors that reflected the mystified faces of his credulous 
patients, who sat around a large vat in which various 
aromatic drugs and chemicals were decocted. 

So great was the interest and excitement created by 
him that the Government appointed a committee to in- 
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vestigate his work. This committee reported against 
the presence of any special agency, such as animal mag- 
netism, and attributed Mesmer’s results to physiological 
causes, The consequence was that Mesmer was obliged 
to withdraw from Paris to Switzerland, where he shortly 
afterwards died. 

Dr. James Braid, a Manchester physician, was the first 
who investigated the matter in a scientific way, and he 
published some decidedly remarkable results, After his 
death it passed into the hands of quacks and nostrum- 
mongers and for a long time was held in disrepute. 

Probably, owing to its unsvientific and inaccurate em- 
ployment by those who believed in its curative powers 
and its more glaring caricature by itinerant exhibitors, 
most of whom were thorough-faced imposters, it was 
promptly dropped by men of science, who were naturally 
reluctant to associate themselves with such questionable 
surroundings. : 

During the last ten years, however, the subject has 
been left somewhat in abeyance, and scientific observa- 
tions have been made both in hospitals and private prac- 
tice on the continent of Europe and elsewhere by eminent 
medical men, such as Dr. Charcot, of Paris, Liebault of 
Nancy, and Tuckey of London. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that, so far as its ex- 
istence is concerned, hypuotism is a verifiable phenome- 
gon, which has been carefully studied by medical men, 
although from the difficulty of obtaining suitable adult 
“gubjects,” and the ease with which imposture may be 
resorted tu, all public exhibitions of the same are very 
properly looked at askance. 

As the resulé of his investigation on this subject, Dr. 
Charcot distinguishes. three stages : 

(1.) That of lethargy, produced by fixing a bright 
point with the eyes or by compression of the eyeballs. 

(2.) That of catalepsy, produced by lifting the eyelids 
of the subject while in the first stage, or directly by a 
sudden shock to the sensory nerves, as by a flash of light ; 
in this stage every muscle retains the position in which it 
is placed, like a puinter’s lay figure. 

(3.) That of Somnambulism produced by rubbing the 
vertex in either of the foregoing states. 

In explanation of these phenomena Dr. Liebault’s view 
is that the concentration of the mind solely on the idea of 
sleep soon leads to forgetfuluess of the outer world and 
Produces a sleep in which suggestions were readily 
acted on. 

The hypnotic differs from the ordinary sleep in that 
there exists & relation between the sleeper and the opera- 
tor, whereas in ordinary sleep the sleeper is, so to speak, 
wrapped up in himself, 

Its power of relieving pain is attributed by some to 
cerebral inhibitory processes caused by intense dreams, 
and certainly other remarkable effects on the vasa-inotor 

- system have been produced by it. 

; For instance the production of a blister by the applica- 
tion of a postage stamp, which it was suggested would 
act as a vesicant; and the opinion has been advanced 
that in this way the occasional success of homeopathy 
and faith-healing might be explained. 

The principal medical field for hypnotism would seem 
tobe in the treatment of nervous disorders. Dr. Voisin 
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has recently stated that he had cured certain forms of 
insanity by this method of treatment ; and not only this, 
but he also cured the intemperate, improved the memory, 
made imbeciles wise and bad folks good. In fact, his re- 
sults resembled the waving of a conjuror’s wand and 
saying to disease, ‘‘ Begone!’ If this be true our 
Governments should secure the services of profes- 
sional hypnotists in order that they might exercise 
their marvellous influence on all those who are either 
mentally or morally astray, and thus confer a hoon 
upon the public and at the same time do away with such 
expensive establishments as penitentiaries and lunatic 
asylums. : 

Minor surgical operations have been performed on 
patients while under its influence, and some of its 
more enthusiastic advocates claim that it can cure con- 
sumption, although in the latter instance it is probable 
that the hypnotizer shares with the patient the delusive 
hopes that invariably buoy up consumptive persons until 
they are almost upou the verge of the grave. 

Having presented the claims of hypnotism in its most 
favourable aspect, I will try to explain why it has not 


* been made more use of in the cure of diseases by mem- 


bers of the medical profession, Certainly it is nut because 
it has never been tried, for we find that from time to time 
committees have been appointed by various medical 
societies in order that it might be thoroughly tested both 
on man and the lower animals, . 

The Hypnotic Commission which was appointed by the 
Paris Academy of Science in 1882 halted in its investiga- 
tions after receiving a report of certain hypuotic experi- 
ments on rabbits und fowls. M. Miln Kdwards, the 
president, read to the Academy a puper characterizing 
hypnotic experiments as danyerous to a condition of 
health already weakened by disease. . : 

Professor Harting, of Utrecht, has communicated the 
results observed in rabbits, fowls and pigeons and guinea 
pigs, which he had hypnotized. Six fowls which he sub- 
jected to this influence aii died with paralysiss The 
opinion was expressed that experiments of this nature, 
capable of producing serious lesions of the nervous centres 
ought not to be made on human beings without the 
greatest caution. 

In proof of its danger to human life, the Journal de 
Medicine 01 Bordeaux, publishes some facts concerning a 
patient who had been hypnotized by Dr. Doneto. Sub- 
sequently he became subject to spontaneous attacks of 
sleep, during one of which he attempted to commit 
suicide. This case affords strong evidence of the dangers 
attending hypnotic experiments. While in Italy Signor 
Dousto created a good deal of sensation while practising 
amongst the susceptible citizens of Milan. In order to 
arrive at the true facts concerning hypnotism, the Medi- 
cine Society of Milan discussed this subject during the 
summer of 1886, and after due deliberation passed a 
motion stating that the experiments were injurious to 
the nervous systems of those who submitted to them. 

Subsequently the Italian Government summoned their 
leading physiologists and psychologists to consider the 
matter, and the result was that a resolution was passed 
to the effect that ‘‘for the protection of the liberty of 
every person, it is essential to prevent experiments which, 
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while abolishing the consciousness of actions, produce 

morbid physidal effects on predisposed persons, and ren- 

der them subject to the will of others.” 

As an example of the evil which may be wrought by 
persons who hypnotize others, the case has been cited 
of a young girl who was taken before a Paris tribunal, 
charged with stealiig a blanket. She pleaded in excuse 
that she committed the crime whilst under the influence 
of hypnotism. During her stay in prison she manifested 
other symptoms of hypnotism and appeared to be com- 
pletely under the influence of a fellow-prisoner. 

In view of these facts most medical men naturally avoid 
using hypnotism as a therapeutic agent, and very few of 
the public are at present willing to submit to its influence, 
as they must for a time at least lose control of their free- 
dom of will and higher reasoning powers. While the 
curative value of hypnotism seems very doubtful, the 
social and moral dangers connected with it may be enor- 
mous if its unrestricted use is permitted. At all events, 
public exhibitions should be prohibited, as is the case in 
Belgium, where its use is restricted to medical men, 
while in Switzerland even doctors must obtain a com- 
mission from the authorities before using hypnotism asa 
therapeutic agent. ScRUTATOR. 

NOTES. 

CONCERNING THE HISTORY OF QUEEN’S, PREPARED FOR THE 
DOOMSDAY BOOK OF THE UNIVERSITY, BY THE 
VICE-PRINCIPAL, DR. WILLIAMSON, 

(Continued. ) 

Under the able auspices of the Hon. William Morris, 
the following Act of Incorporation of the institution 
under the name and title of ‘‘The University at Kings- 
ton” was passed on 10th of February, 1840 (Chap. 35, 
3rd Victoria). 

‘An Act to establish a College by the name and style of 
the University at Kingston.” (Passed 10th Febru- 
ary, 1840.) 

WHEREAS, by the Petition of the Reverend Robert Mc- 
. Gill, Moderator of the Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
of Canada, in connection with the Church of Scotland, 
and of the Reverend Alexander Gale, Clerk of the said 
Synod, it appears that certain lands and funds have been 
placed at the disposal of the Presbytery of Toronto, by 
benevolent individuals, for the purpose of assisting in 
the establishment of an Academical Institution, or Col- 
lege, in connection with the Church of Scotland: And 
Whereas, the establishment of a University at Kingston, 
in-the Midland District of this Province, for the educa- 
cation of youth in the principles of the Christian Re- 
ligion, and for their instruction in the various branches 
of Science and Literature which are taught in the Uni- 
versities of the United Kingdom, would greatly conduce 
to the welfare of the inhabitants of this Province: And 
Whereas, Lot No. 32, in the 3rd Concession, south of 
Dundas street, in the Township of Trafalgar, in the Dis- 
trict of Gore, is now held in trust by John Ewart, for the 
benefit of the said College, and it is desirable that the 
trustees hereinafter name, and their successors in office, 
have Legislative authority to take and hold the said lot 
of land, and other lands and funds, as a Corporate Body, 
in perpetuity, for the purpose aforesaid : Be it enacted, dec. 
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That it shall and may be lawful for the Rev. R bert Mc- 
Gin, the Rev. Alexander Gale, the Rev. John McKenzie, 
the Rev. William Rintoul, the Rev. William T. Leach, 
the Rev. James George, the Rev. John Machar, the Rev. 
Peter Colin Campbell, the Rev. John Cruikshank, the 
Rev. Alexander Mathieson, Doctor in Divinity, the Rev. 
John Cook, Doctor of Divinity, and the Principal of the 
said College for the time being, Miuisters of the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada in connection with the Church 
of Seotland ; the Honourable John Hamilton, the Honour- 
able James Crooks, the Honourable William Morris, the 
Honourable Archibald McLean, the Honourable John Me- 
Donald, the Honourable Peter McGill, Edward W. Thom- 
son, Thomas McKay, James Morris, John Ewart, John 
Steele, John Mowat, Alexander Pringle, Thomas Black- 
wood, John Strang, Esquires, members of the said Church, 
and their successors, to take, receive, hold and maintain, 
in law, the above-named lot of land, or any other mes- 
suages, lands, tenements, hereditaments, or other prop- 
erty, real or personal, acquired, or to be acquired, for the 
establishment and maintenance of an Academical Insti- 
tution or College, as aforesaid, for the education and in- 
struction of youth and students in arts and faculties, such 
institution to be called ‘‘ The University at Kingston.” 

2. And be it enacted, &c. That the said Trustees, 
and their successors, shall be, and remain forever here- 
after, a Board or Body Politic or Corporate, in deed and 
in name, by the name and style of the ‘‘ Trustees of th 
University at Kingston,” and by that name shall and 
may have perpetual succession ; and shall and may be 
able, in law and in equity, to sue and be sued, implead 
and be impleaded, answer and be answered unto, defend 
and be defended, in all courts and places whatsvever, 
and may have a common seal, and raay change and alter 
the same at their pleasure; and also shall be able and 
capable to have, take, receive, purchase, acquire, hold, 
possess, enjoy and maintain, in law, to and for the use of 
the said College, any messuages, lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, of what kind, nature or quality soever, so 
as that the same do not exceed in yearly value, above all 
charges, the sum of fifteen thousand pounds sterling, and 
also that they, and their successors, shall have power to 
take, purchase, acquire, have, hold, enjoy, receive, pos- 
sess, and retain, all or any goods, chattels, monies, stocks, 
charitable or other contributions, gifts, benefactions, or 
bequests, whatsoever, and tu give, grant, bargain, sell, 
demise, or otherwise dispose of all, or any part of the 
same, or of any other property, real, personal, or other, 
they may at any time or times possess or be entitled to, 
as to them shall seem best for the interest of the said 
College. 

3. And be it further enacted, &c. That the said Board 
of Trustees shall for ever hereafter consist of twenty- 
seven members, of whom twelve shall be ministers of the 
said Presbyterian Church of Canada in connection with 
the Church of Scotland, and fifteen shall be laymen in 
full communion with the said Church; the same to be 
appointed in succession, in manner as follows: that is to 
say, three ministers and four laymen, whose names stand 
lowest in this Act, and in the future roll of ministers and 
laymen composing the Board, shall, after the year 1842, 
retire from the Board annually, on the first day of the 
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Annual Meeting of the said Synod, and their room be 
Supplied by the addition of seven new members, three 
ministers and four laymen, the three min‘sters to be 
chosen by the said Synod, on the first day of the Annual 
Meeting of the same, in such manner as shall seem best 
to the said Synod ; and the four laymen to be chosen also 
on the first day of the Annual Meeting of the said'Synod, 
by the Lay Trustees remaining after the seven have re- 
tired, from a list of persons made up in the following 
manner—that is to say: ewch congregation admitted on 
the roll of the said Synod, and in regular connection 
therewith, shall, at their Annual Meeting, nominate, 
every third year, one fit and discreet person, beitg a 
member in full communion with said Church, to fill the 
office of Trustee of said College, and the persons’ names 
80 nominated, being duly intimated by the several con- 
gregations to the Secretary of ‘the Board of Trustees, in 
such form as the said Board may direct, shall be enrolled 
by the said Board, and constitute the list from which Lay 
Trustees shall be chosen to fill the vacancies occurring at 
the Board during each year—the names of members thus 
added to the Board to be placed, from time to time, at 
the top of the roll of the Board ; Provided always, That 
the retiring Trustees muy be re-elected as heretofore pro- 
vided, if the Synod and remaining Lay Trustees respect- 
ively see fit to do so; And provided always, That in case 
no election of new Trustees shall be made on the said first 
day of the Annual Meeting of the said Synod, then, and 
in such case, the said retiring members shall remain in 
office until their successors are appointed at some sub- 
sequent period ; And provided always, That every Trus- 
tee, whether minister or layman, before entering on his 
duties ag a member of said Board, shall bave solemnly 
declared his belief of the doctrines of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, and his adherence to the standards 
of the said Church, in government, discipline and worship, 
and subscribed such a formula to this effect as may be 
prescribed by the said Synod; and that such declaration 
and subscription shall in every case be recorded in the 
books of the said Board; And provided always, That all 
the Trustees named in this Act shall continue to hold 
their offices, as members of said Board, until the first 
day of the Annual Meeting of the said Synod, which 
shall be holden in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-three, 


‘ 


( To be Continued, ) 





There’s nothing new under the sun, they say, 
Tn fish or in fowl or flesh, 


But he who'll run up to college to-day 
Will find there is much that ig fresh. —Life. 





The young man who makesa favorable impression upon 
a fair maiden is in an anomalous position, 


: That is to say, 
‘he has made a hit with a miss. 





Aningenious American grammarian thus con jugates the 
verb buss: ‘‘ Buss, to kiss ; rebus, to kiss again ; pluri- 
bus, to kiss without regard to number; syllibus, to kiss 
the hand instead of the lips; blunderbus, to kiss the 
Wrong person ; omnibus, to kiss every one in the room; 
erebus, to kiss in the dark.”--Zz. 
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COLLEGE NEws. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY. ° 
ay new officers have done well thus far in sticking to 


their election promises. They have begun splendidly 
and the Society has been given a new impetus by them. 
Regular meetings have been held every Saturday evening 
since the Christmas holidays, and slthough the strictly 
literary element has not shown up to any great extent, 
still the debating power of the students has been well 
developed in the discussion of the regular business affairs 
of the Alma Mater. During the last few meetings much 
time has been put on the selection of the various com- 
mittees for the Conversazione and other matters pertain- 
ing to that event on the 14th. All the committees have 
since their appointment been working hard, and their 
energy will no doubt make the affair a success. 

One thing upon which Mr. Strachan and his colleagues 
are to be especially congratulated is the formation of the 
Mock Parliament. During the sittings of the House— 
these will be every other Saturday evening—the ques- 
tions of the day will be brought up and considered in a 
parliamentary way, and thus we will all be kept in touch 
with the great social and political issues of our country. 

On February Ist, Mr. E. B. Echlin, Member for Dun- 
das, was unanimously elected to the position of Speaker, 
and after his installation Mr. D. Strachan, leader of the 
Government, gave the Speech from the Throne, in which 
he laid down his platform. ‘The three strongest planks 
in it aim at a readjustment of the tariff, the abolition of 
the Senate, and Prohibition. The adoption of the address 
was ably moved and seconded by D Cameron, ’92, and 
Stewart, 93, after which the Speaker left the chair, aud 
the first meeting of the new Parliament adjourned, to 
meet again on the 15th, when the leader of the Oppo- 
sition will give his opinion of the policy adopted by the 


Government 
« 


yY. M.C. A. 


As it is usual to have one prayer meeting each session 
set apart for the consideration of Missions, the meeting of 
Friday, January 17th, was devoted to that subject, par- 
ticularly to the work carried on under the auspices of our 
own Missionary association. A number of those most 
familiar with the facts of the movement, addressed the 
meeting. The initial steps that led to the formation of 
Queen’s Foreign Missionary Society; the offer and ac- 
ceptance of Rev. Dr. Smith as its first representative to 
China ; the means used to assist him in his field of labor, 
and other information of a general character was clearly 
stated by Messrs. McDonald, Binnie and Scott. An in- 
teresting letter from Dr. Smith himself, written from 
Cheefoo, China, was read by Mi. P. A. McLeod, B.A. 
It contained an interesting account of the progress made 
by him, so far, in the study of the language, and the 
pleasing announcement of his appointment to the position 
of Chief Medical Adviser of the Government Hospital of 
Cheefoo. This widens the facilities for greater usefulness 
among those for whose welfare he has devoted his life. 
One cannot reflect on all the information furnished by 
those who spoke, and by the letter of our representative, 
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- without realizing how grateful we should be for the work 
accomplished and the bright prospects for the future, 
which have been opened up as the result of this move- 
ment. ‘Such assurances should be a stimulus to greater 
missionary zeal. 

We, to-day, who live under the sound of the Gospel 
and enjoy its benign influences, and have a knowledge of 
the Saviour’s great command to evangelize the world, 
cannot plead immunity from the duty of making known 
the truth to those of the race less highly favored. Rather 
the responsibility which such a command involves, and 
the great privileges which willing service confers, should 
increase the desire for the consummation of that time 
when all shall know the Lord, and Immanuel our King 
shall reign in glory from the ‘‘rivers even unto the ends 
of the earth.” 

The Devotional Committee is doing good work. The 
new programmes were ready when classes began after 
vacation. The topics are specially suited to college men. 

When the committee has been careful in the selection 
of subjects, it is the duty of the different leaders to be 
thoughtful in sheir remarks. ‘The meeting always has 
confidence in the man who thoroughly prepares his work. 
On such subjects as ‘‘ Life,” ‘‘The True Student,” 
“Freedom,” &c., there is opportunity for the presentation 
of the very highest ideas and motives for action—and 
this not only by the student who conducts the meeting, 
but by all who speak. 

No man who thinks at all, or yearns after a life higher 
than that which he is actually living, can rest satisfied 
with the secondary matter so often spoken in the name of 
religion. 

The Association has done true work in the past and it 
is doing the same now, but only so far as the members 
live out the truth they profess. True living will give 
birth to true speech. If the Y. M. C. A. is to make us 
better men it must set before us sympathetically, and in 
earnest language what we ought to be and what we can 
be ; it must set before us the life that grows wider and 
fuller—the life of constant effort and constant attainment. 

The attendance at the business meeting on January, 
24th, was unusually large. It is gratifying to see the 
members take an active part in the business affairs of the 
Association, The President and the Secretary were ap- 
pointed delegates to the Y. M. C. A. Provincial Conven- 
tion, held this year ‘in Brantford, from February 6th 
to 10th. 

The Convention may meet next year in Kingston. 


LA GRIPPE. 


The first symptom was a vast unsatisfiable yearning of 
the soul for a something which could not be put in 
definite shape, but atill a something. But like all things 
mortal this soon passed away. It was succeeded by a 
feeling of weakness in the legs and, in fact all over, pro- 
bably akia to the sensations of the guileless medical 
freshman on his first introduction to the delights of our 
beautiful, airy, well-ventilated and sweet-scented dis- 
secting room. Of course this could not last for ever. A 
headache comes on, not one of your ordinary, vulgar 
headaches, neither is it so insignificant as the one the 
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beginner of roller skating acquires in the following 
peculiar way: This individual is just saying to himself 
that he is getting along finely when lo and behold ! he 
takes a violent and unreasonable dislike to the floor. 
Why he does so no one knows ; but for some inscrutable 
reason he does so. He elevates on high his voice and feet 
and carefully directs his head downward with a velocity 
of 5,698 vels. and strikes the unoffending floor with a. 
force of 69,875 dynes. This seems like wanton cruelty, | 
and strangely enough our government, which is very pro- 
gressive in other things, has not yet legally prohibited 
such wanton abuse of dumb things. But I have been 
wandering. However, a faint idea of the feelings of the 
cranium of one afflicted with this disease, which so inflames 
one’s nose and imagination, may be got by trying the ex- 
periment just described. ‘‘ This is just the beginning of 
sorrow,” as our short but long-headed prof. so often says. 
You think you had better go to see the doctor. He ladles 
out something less than a quart of quinine into three 
pieces of paper and says as he folds them, ‘‘ take one 
every two hours.” I guess all know the wonderful draw- 
ing up powers of quinine. You take the first dose, one 
eye shuts, the other opens very wide ; your nose seeks its 
own company and retires into itself like the classic tor- 
toise ; your mouth assumes the form of a crescent and 
seeks to engulf your nasal organ; your tongue meantime 
aimlessly rolls around in your mouth; you bathe your 
feet in hot water and finally limp off to bed and puta 
mustard plaster on your chest. ‘Too often have pocts 
sung the beauties of the mustard plaster for me to try 
my hand. But this much I will say, you dream that you 
are bound as securely as Gulliver, and your grand- 
mother’s stern Puritanical old aunt is standing over you 
pouring boiling water on your chest and saying at the 
same tiie, ‘ unless the boy can stand this he will never 
make a man.” ; 

As to the cough, take my own case: I live less than 
ten miles and more than a quarter of a mile from college. 
But were it not for the kindness of a friend I would even 
now be examining in my leisure hours the inside struc- 
ture of, and adorning, the police station, This friend told 
me that the Senate had found that the work of the college 
could not go on while I was coughing so near them. 
Therefore they instructed the police to raid my boarding 
house. By the liberal use of of Dr. R——n’s medicine, 
my will, and last but by no means least, a gag of bed- 
clothes, Tam yet, thank goodness, a free man. During 
all my sufferings when the sky- seemed blackest and 
my nose was wildest, my only consolation was in singing 
the oft quoted but much abused hymn, ° 

‘*In heaven above, where all is love, 
There'll be no la grippe there.” 
ONE WHO HAD IT, 


BOARD OF MEDICAL STUDIES. 

This Board met on the 10th January. 

Notice of motion was given by Dr. Fowler and Prof. 
Dupuis for next angual meeting:— That two or more 
Associate Examiners be appointed in Medicine, whose 
duties shall be to examine the papers of all candidates 
who make less than fifty per cent. on any subject, and 
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also to be present when such candidates are examined 
" orally. 

' On motion of Dr. Knight it was agreed that the oral 
examinations in Medicine and Surgery be conducted in 
the General Hospital or Hotel Dieu, as may be arranged 
for by the chairman of the Board of Examiners, and be of 
a practical and clinical character. 

Dr. Knight gave notice that at next annual meeting he 
would move, that the study of Comparative Auatomy and 
Comparative Physiology be made compulsory, as a part of 
the University medical course. 

The Board appointed the following examiners for the 
present year :-— 3 

Materia Medica—K. N. Fenwick, M.A., M.D. 

Practice of Medicine—Fife Fowler, M.D. 

Physiology—W. H. Henderson, M.D. 

Surgery—V. H. Moore, M-D., Brockville. 

Anatomy—R. W. Garrett, B.A., M.D. 

Histology—T. R. Dupuis, M.D. 

Obstetrics~--W. J. Gibson, M.A., M.D., Belleville 

Jurisprudence and San, Science—T. M. Fenwick, M.D. 

Chemistry—Prof Goodwin, D.Sc. 

De. Fife Fowler, Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Examinations to be held as follows for the current 
session :— 

Materia Medica—Monday, 24th March, 10 a.m. 

Practice of Medicine—Monday, 24th March, 3 p.m. 

Physiology—Tuesday, 25th March, 10 a.m. 

Surgery—Tuesday, 25th March, 3 p.m. 

Anatomy—Wednesday, 26th March, 10 a m. 

Histology—Wednesday, 26th March, 3 p.m. 

Chemistry—Thursday, 27th March, 10 and 3. 

Jurisprudence and San. Science—Friday, 28th March, 
10 a.m. 

Obstetrics—Friday, 28th March, 3 p.m. 

Orals for students of the Women’s Medical College to 
begin on Friday, 28th, at 7 p.m., and for students of the 
Royal college on Saturday, 29th, at 3 and 7 o’clock p.m., 
and continued as the examiners shall appoint. 


THE OSSIANIC SOCIETY. 

This organization is fully keeping pace with the general 
march of progress all along the line in our University. It 
has now resumed the Talks which every one connected 
with the society found so enjoyable in the years that are 
gone, : At the annual meeting held on the 13th ult., the 
following office-bearera were elected for this session :— 


Patrons—Rev, Hugh Taylor, Pakenham, and Professor 
Harris, R.M.C. 


Hon. President—Professor Nicholson, Queen’s. 

Bard—Evan MacColl, Esq. 

President—Mr. D. Cameron. 

Ist Vice-President—Mr. N. K. McLennan. 

2nd Vice-President—D. Gibson, Esq. 

Secretary —Mr. J. W. Maclean. 

Treasurer—Mr. F. A. McRae. 

Librarian—Mr, C. Campbell. 

Executive Committee—Mr. D. D. McDonald, Mr. 
John A. McDonald, B.A., N. MeNiel, Esq., J. Machar, 
Esq., Q.C. 

Pipers— Masters Harris. 
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On Friday, 24th inst., Prof. Nicholson delivered a most 
interesting lecture on Celtic Philolngy. It evidenced 
considerable research in ancicnt lore on the part of the 
professor, and the audience enjoyed a rare treat. There 
was a good attendance, including a few ladies. ‘The 
Ossianic boys always like to have the fair sex with them, 
“you know.” A trio of Mucs rendered a beautiful 
Gaelic song, which was loudly encored, but the time 
being up the proceedings were terminated with the sing- 
ing of Auld Lang Syne in Gaelic. 


PERSONALS. 
Dr. R. C. Chanonhouse will locate in Eganville, 


John McKay, B.A., °88, is studying law at Sault Ste 
Marie. 
Prof, Macgillivray is a member of the Canadian Clnb 
‘at Guelph. 

Dr. H. Mitchell will practice a short distance out of 
Rochester. 

J. H. Mills, B.A., is teaching the young idea at Ren- 
frew High School. 

T. H. Farrell, B.A., has been appointed first assistant 
in Dundas High School. 

Rey. J. G. Stuart, of Balderson, has accepted a call to 
St. Mark’s Church, “Toronto. 

J. A. Sinclair gave an address at an entertainment in 
Perth on December 30th last. 

Rev. Geo. Lang, B.A., made a flying visit to the Col- 
lege, Dec. 15th. Come again, George. 2 

On the move: Dr. Geo. Emery has removed from 


Deseronto to Lansdowne to practice his profession, Don- 
ald Robertson, B.A., has opened a law office in Toronto, 


W. O. Wallace, 90, now attending lectures in Theol- 
ogy at Manitoba College, Winnipeg, has taken unto him- 
self a wife. Walter always was the white-headed boy. 
Hope he won’t become the bare-headed boy. 


Mr. S. H. Clarke, formerly of Queen’s, Kingston, but 
now Lecturer in Elocution at the Toronto Conservatory 
of Music, has been engaged to deliver lectures at Trinity 
twice a week during the Michaelmas and Lent terms, 


For China—Miss Maggie H. Scott and Miss Tina J. 
Scott, sisters of the Rev. A. H. Scott, Perth, has been 
chosen by the North American Council of the China 
Inland Mission as additions to the Canadian staff in China, 


The Japan Mail, Yokohama, Nov. 26, 1889, says: 
‘We learn that Mr. J. M. Dixon, Professor of English 
Literature in the Imperial University, leaves J apan next 
month ona year’sfurlough. His duties will be discharged 
during his absence by Mr. Arthur W. Beall, M.A., a 
graduate of Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. Mr. 
Beall took his dégree last year with honours in modern 
languages and classics. He was the silver medallist of 
his term in modern languages. Mr, Dixon has well 
earned a season of rest, as he has been steadily at work 
for fourteen years.” Congratulations to Arthur—we mean 
to Professor Beall. Another Professor, E. H. Russell, 
B.A., 1889, has been appointed Professor of Mathematics 
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in the Military Academy, New York. Another case of 
prophets being honored abroad .ather than at home. 


There appeared in a recent issue of the Christian 
Guardian a letter from a Kingstonian, signing himself 
“D.G.,” and we have clipped from it the following re- 
marks which will, we.are sure, be read by the class of ’89 
with peculiar interest and conflicting emotions: ‘‘A young 
man—one of our college boys, W. H. Brokenshire— at the 
age of ten years gave himself to the Lord for the foreign 
work, and so he bent every effort in his life to that one 
end, Taking up his studies in Queen’s, he graduated at 
the National, receiving his B.A,, and covering that with 
an M.A,, aud yet aspiring to a D.Se., he received the 
degree of Ph.D., and now that the time had come for the 
date of his departure to be settled, he decided on January 
Ist, 1890. He had for the last few months been engaged 
to the eldest daughter of the Rev. Mr. Jones, of Kings- 
ton. A re-union of the two families occurred during 
Christmas week, where the Brokenshires gave their son 
to the Japanese, and the Joneses their daughter. He bore 
with him letters as chief examiner of the National Uni- 
versity of Chicago for the Empire of Japan, and letters 
of authority to establish a $50,000 university at Tokyo, 
he himself acting as vice-chancellor.” That’s just Can- 
ada's luck. As soon as some men show signs of real 
genius and intellectual strength they make tracks straight- 
way either to the nation south of as, like Edison, or to 
England, like Grant Allen, or to some barbarous land, 
instead of weilding their mighty influence for the benefit 
of their benighted fellow-countrymen at home. And now 
here is William (alias Billy) Brokenshire, R.A., M.A., 
D.Se., Ph. D., ete., gone to cast his pearls before the dusky 
Japs. We are really beginning to feel afraid of Canada’s 
future. We doubt though the advisability of spending 
$50,000 on a university.. It would in our estimation be 
far better to hire an office on some back street in Tokyo 
and then publish in an influential newspaper the follow- 
ing announcement: ‘‘ The agent and chief examiner of 
the great National University of Chicago, America, has 
arrived in Japan with a full stock of capital letters on 
hand, which will be disposed of on liberal terms. Any 
one wishing an assortment will please correspond im- 
mediately. Prices according to combination.” Japan’s 
greatness is made. 


ROYAL COLLEGE NOTES. 


The report is now going about the halls (and is verified 
by the smiling face of the chief participant) that our 
worthy Senior, J. T. Fowkes, has ‘gone and done it.” 
Such abnormal action on the part of one who was con- 
sidered such a hard student as never to have time even 
to think of such things has caused no little stir among 
his similarly ambitious but less successful classmates. 
The mysterious mathematical problem of making one and 
one equal one was happily performed last September, 
when Miss Nellie Tinkiss, Avonmore, became Mrs. J. T. 
Fowkes, and our popular classmate gave practical proof 
of his belief in ‘Old Fowkes at Home.” The JoURNAL 
offers its congratulations and wishes every happiness. 


The Royal am a moverin’ along. That the Royal has 
indeed entered on a career of great prosperity and suc- 
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cess is evident to all. The citizens of the Limestone City, 
recognizing its merit and wishing to aid and to encourage 
her as far as possible, have risen to the emergency and 
now are about to establish a Cofix and Casket factory in 
the vicinity of the hospital. 

Mr. J. H. Bell, who has been seriously ill for some 
time past, returned last week from Watertown, where he 
was spending a few weeks to recruit his health. Johnnie 
now may be heard at any time of the day singing ‘‘ The 
girls I lett. behind me.” 


Mr. Ed. ‘Harrison, who has been teaching for the sum- 
mer near Madoc, has arrived in our midst again. 


Mr. W. T. McClement, B.A., has been appointed 
assistant master at Ingersoll High School for 1899. We 
wish him success. 


This way, ladies and gentlemen. Patients attended to 
with neatness and despatch. —{E. Ryan, M.D. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 
Hello, Yank! 


John is sporting round the halls in a black suit. 


The Hockey Club is now under the protection of the 
Athletic Association, 


Our Bulletin Board:—The old-time notices of rubbers 
being removed by mistake or otherwise are as numerous 
as ever. 7 

Some students are in the habit of tearing the covers off 
pamphlets, etc., in the Reading Room. Take our advice, 
boys, and drop it. 

The names of the students who absolutely refused to 
pay the delegation fee have not been posted up yet. 
Post them up, boys, and let us know who these indi- 
viduals are. 

Our Glee Club meets every Monday aud Thursday 
afternoon for practice. The boys are doing some good 
work, Let us all turn out to their concert in February. 


Why don’t the class of ’90 get alot of senior canes? 
It is a customary thing with American students to have 
class canes. One of our exchanges states that a class 
of 90 has ordered a lot of ‘‘ polished ebony sticks with 
finely embossed silver heads.” 





Au exchange suggests the following yell as appropriate 
for the freshmen: Rip! Rah! Rah!—Rip! Rah! Ree! 
Mama! Mama!! Come to me!! 





Recently a representative of the JourNnaL had, by in- 
vitation, the pleasure of hearing Miss Alexander, the 
well-known and justly celebrated elocutionist, at the 
Opera House in this city, and although our expectations 
regarding her ability and training had been high, they 
were more than realized. Miss Alexander’s graceful 
carriage, histrionic powers and voice modulation were re- 
markable, while her selections showed great taste and 
discrimination. As a mimic she was particularly good, 
especially when representing a child’s voice and manner, 
which she did to perfection. She completely captivated 
the hearts of her audience, especially the student element, 
and won golden opinions from all quarters. 


. 
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£LADIES’ CORNER.= 


——EDITORS:—— 
MissEs ANNIE G. CAMPBELL, JESSIE CONNELL, LAURA BENNETT. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


E take from The Week the following interesting 
W paper, read at the Dominion W. C. T. U., by 


Agnes Maule Machar: 

The differences of opinion that have complicated the 
question of the Higher Education of Women recall 
the remark of a thoughtful writer, that in the actual 
condition of humanity, errors and misvonceptions are the 
natural accompaniments of the process through which 
truth is brought to light. To this general truth, the 
question of the Higher Education of Women forms no 
Xception ; and perhaps the‘cause has suffered from the 
Mistakes of its friends, scarcely less than from those of 
its enemies, The main struggle, however, has been 
fought, and even it is now generally conceded that there 
18 No reason why studious young women should not have 
free access to all the advantages of systematic and 
thorough training that are open to studious young men, 

There are stil] some who, either from misconception or 
from a, Strange and slowly dying prejudice against a 
thoroughly educated womanhood, would fain keep back 
the wheels of time. Even literary women have been 
found ready to sound the note of alarm that the progress 
of female education is likely to prove injurious to the 
race by deteriorating the physical health and develop- 
ment of the mothers of the future 

There can be no doubt that this is not altogether a 
superfluous warning, in regard to the conduct of educa- 
tion for both sexes under the present general “ cramming 
system,” which pervades all our educational institutions, 
and has called forth such a vigorous protest from Eng- 
lish men of letters. Doubtless, also, the evil effects of 
the system are likely to tell much more injuriously on 
young women than on young men, but, this is merely an 
accident of education, not its necessary or legitimate ac- 
companiment ; and we may trust that, ere long, the 
growing intelligence of the age will sweep away a practice 
80 injurious to the true development, whether mental or 
Physical, which is the aim of education, properly so-called, 
mi bee true friends of the progress of higher education 

§ women have a double reason for urging on this 
urgently needed reform. 
. But one distinction cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
in all discussions of this question ; and that is, the dis- 
tinction between ‘ Liberal” and « Specialised” education. 
These two stand on entirely different grounds, and, in 
discussion, should be kept entirely distinct, especially as 
regards the education of women. : 

For, as regards men, the specialised education, that is, 
the education which fits him for a special calling in life, 
follows naturally in the wake of the liberal education 
which should presede it, whenever this is possible, while, 
in the case of women, the domestic duties which form 
the usual and normal avocations of the most happily 
situated women do not seem to have the same direct, con- 
nection with previous linguistic, mathematic or scientific 
study, 
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As regards women, the specialised studies which 
naturally follow the college course of the young man are 
only for the comparatively few; those who combine, 
with the need and the desire to earn their own livelihood, 
the ability and the inclination for some professional 
calling. These of course have a right to the best special- 
ised training possible to fit them for their chosen voca- 
tion; and as the great excess of women over men makes 
it inevitable that many women must remain unmarried, 
and in most cases maintain themselves, it is only to be 
expected that many more intelligent and independent 
young women will seek to provide themselves in advance 
with the means of earning an honourable competence, 
should a congenial marriage not fall naturally to their lot. 

As for the somewhat. overstrained fears of those who 
dread that the tendency to seck specialised training may 
deteriorate the physical health and development of women 
we may well reply that, if it does tend to lower the 
ideal physique, in some cases, this is not an ideal world 
and we have frequently to adapt ourselves to very un-ideal 
conditions. If every woman could be fitted into a safe 
domestic niche — 

Her office there to rear, to teach, 

Becoming, as is meet and fit 

A link among the days, to knit 

The generations each to each -— 
it would certainly be quite unnecessary that she should 
exhaust any portion of her strength and energy in under- 
going a severe course of specialized study. Butas labour 
of some kind must need be the lot of many women who 
frequently have not only to maintain themselves but to 
provide for others, helplessly dependent on them, and as 
it is better, after all, that women should ‘ work” than 
they should ‘ weep,” or even idle, it becomes a matter of 
some consequence whether they shall do congenial and 
remunerative work or earn a bare livelihood by ill paid 
drudgery. And the severest course of study necessary 
for professional training is scarcely likely to exhaust the 
strength and vitality of women as much as must the hard 
menial labour, or the perpetual machine-work, at which 
so many mothers of families prematurely wear them- 
selves out in too prolonged hours of manual drudgery. 
The dangers to physical health that lurk in specialized 
study are after all but a drop in the bucket compared to 
the manifest evil effects of the overstrain of physical 
labour to which many women are driven by hard neces- 
sity. And of course, for any individual, the greatest 
happiness and usefulness are to be found in the line of 
those natural gifts and promptings, which, for all of us, 
are at least indications of the kind of work that God 
means us to do in this world. 

It would seem, therefore, unjust to deny to any young 
woman who should desire to Prepare herself for some 
professional avocation, the means of so doing, 

In the case of her marriage, the acquirements will not 
be entirely thrown away—no real knowledge ever is 
wasted, while the mental discipline they have involved, 
the habits of accuracy and thoroughness gained, will be 
most useful to her in the conduct of her housebold and 
the training of her children. Only in very exceptional 
instances, indeed, would she be at all likely to attempt 
to live the double life—professional and domestic—-which 
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for most women would be a very undesirable strain. The 
natural tendency of women on marriage is, as we ail 
know, to throw aside other pursuits altogether, and to 
absorb themselves rather too exclusively in purely do- 
mestic cares. This, though aé first sight it may seem to 
promise a better ordered ménage, and a better eared-for 
family, is not, when left unchecked by any impulse 
towards the higher ideals and wider interests, the best 
preparation for the noblest functions of wifehood and 
motherhood. A well-known and popular writer has 
lately based a plea for the inferiority of woman, partly 
on the fact that it is man who does what he calls the 
“work of the world”—i. e. in the field and the mine, in 
building houses and navigating ships, while the work of 
the woman lies in the home and the family. Most of us, 
who feel that the world needs nothing so much as true 
and noble-minded men and women, will not see that this 
division of labour, at all events, assigns to woman work 
of inferior importance ; since, to her who presides in the 
home falls the highest and the most momentous work in 
which human beings can engage, that of moulding human 
character and human souls, When we add to this sphere 
of woman’s work her large share in the teaching of our 
schools, we might well maintain, were it limited te these 
two departments alone, that its dignity cannot suffer by 
comparison with the tilling of the soil, mines for iron and 
coal, or even building the Menai Bridge! But in order 
to do this noble work nobly, she must herself have a 
fitting mental as well as physical development. 

It is here that we find the strongest plea for ‘ higher,” 
that is ‘‘liberal” education for women. Let it be re- 
membered, then, that the object of a ‘ liberal” education 
of either sex is the improvement of the individual ; not 
that of fitting the individual for any particular career. 

A man or woman cannot, indeed, be said tu be educated 
in the true sense who has learned only what was neces- 
sary to fit him or her for the work of earning a liveli- 
hood, even in a profession ; unless, indeed, this chosen 


line be one of afew which demand a wide culture as a - 


necessary preparation. A doctor or a lawyer who has 
studied nothing outside of his prescribed course must fall 
far short of being a man of thorough culture. What is 
aimed at in the ‘liberal education” which should always, 
if possible, be the foundation of specialised training, is 
to prevent w narrow and one-sided development by the 
broad, general and varied culture, which the experience 
of ages has endorsed, as on the whole, the best fitted to 
brace, discipline and stimulate the intellect, and draw 
forth in the greatest perfection the mental powers of the 
individual]. 

The culture aimed at in a “liberal education” has been 
defined to mean ‘“‘assimilation, self-adaptation, taste ; it 
is the mental reaction which succeeds the acquisition of 
new materials; it is the insight; the mastery of one who 
not only learns but thinks; it is more than mental, for 
it becomes almost a moral attribute and an ingredient in 
character.” 

If this “liberal” culture, then, be thought desirable 
for young nien, is it not equally needed by young women ; 
since women, as we are frequently told, and by the op- 
ponents of ‘‘their” higher education, are ‘‘ governed far 
more by instinct, by impulse, by affections, than by logic, 
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by purpose, by physiology?’ If this be true, and un- 
doubtedly it is their natural tendency, surely they need 
in a proportionately greater degree such a training as 
shall give them mental flexibility and receptiveness ; as 
shall teach them not merely to learn, but to think, and 
thus free them from the way of prejudice, of passion, of 
a blind unreasoning adherence to traditional or con- 
ventional opinions. 

More, wideed, than female specialists do we need 
thoroughly cultivated women, who thall use the power 
and influence which, as women, they possess, not for 
selfish or frivolous ends, but to promote the higher ideals 
of life; who shall realize the nobler qualities of Words- 
worth’s ‘‘ perfect woman,” while, at the same time, ‘‘ not 
too bright or good” for any sweet loving office of womanly 
care! Theold delusion, which should certainly be rele- 
gated to ‘ Turks and infidels”—for heathens, in India at 
least, are growing out of it —that if a woman be only 
pretty and lady-like, nothing else maters very much, 
has given us too many examples of the silly, vain, weak 
and narrow-minded type of feminine character that 
novelists seem with a contemptuous relish to delight in 
portraying. The spirit of the age demands women of a 
larger mould than this. Is it too much to expect that 
Christian Anglo-Saxon women should be less noble than 
‘*Cato’s daughter,” or than those heroic Roman matrons 
of a later age who encouraged the men dearest to them 
to risk preferment, property, life, in contending for the 
liberties of Rome? Compare such women with the con- 
ventional modern heroine and her 

Life, that, like a garden pool, 

Lies stagnant in the round of personal loves, 

That has no ear save for the tinkling lute 

Set to small measures, deaf to all the beats 

Of that large music rolling o’er the world ; 

A miserable, petty, low-roofed life 

That knows the mighty orbits of the skies, 
Though nought save light or dark in its own cabin. 

This picture, by one of the most gifted and cultured 
women of our own age, is but too often realised. It is 
this narrowness of horizon, arising from a narrowness of 
training that makes so many women unable to recognize 
wider interests than those of the individual, and that 


_make accidental, emotional or sentimental considerations 


frequently overpower those of reason and common sense. 
It is the same narrowness of vision that tends too often 
to mar the usefulness of her philanthropic work, and 
more especially of her work in the cause of temperance ; 
in which, just because her feelings are so strongly in- 
terested, zeal too often turns into fanaticism which seri- 
ously disvredits, with thoughtful men and women, her 
best intended efforts, and thus injures the very cause she 
so intensely desires to promote! 

The more that, by reason of increasing activity and 
earnestness, woman is coming to the front in so many 
kinds of philanthropic work, the more does she need that 
mental training which promotes calm, clear and com- 
prehensive thinking to guard her from the impulsive ex- 
tremism which is so apt to carry her off the line of 
judicious and well-considered action. And it is for this 
mental training, not for ‘‘ cram” or ambitious display, 
that higher education is worth the struggle to secure it. 
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Let it not be supposed, however, that this desirable 
training and culture, this ‘‘ liberal” education, are no- 
where to be found save within our universities. These 
constitute indeed at present the most direct and certain 
means of attaining it, especially for those who are not 
fortunate enough to possess other more private direction. 
But there are more ways than one of attaining the end, 
and we cannot here stop to discuss the vexed question of 
co-education. This problem will doubtiess be best solved 
by the ‘logic of events.” All we plead for is that young 
women should be encouraged, and, if possible, trained 
and directed to seek to attain; by the best means in their 
power, that wisdom which is the result of the best and 
most symmetrical development of the mental and moral 
powers. 

And in an age where the need for high ideals, right 
thinking and noble living is more urgent than ever be- 
fore, when “the thoughts of men are widening with the 
progress of the suns” more rapidly than ever, is it super- 
fluous to claim for every woman from an enlightened 
society the best and completest development, physical 
and mental, which it is possible for that society to give? 
It will in the long run assuredly be found that, speaking 
generally, what is traly the best for the individual is 
truly the best for the race. 


£E XCHANGESs 


N the Manitoba College Journal we notice a eulogy 
of Dr. Tassie. We could wish the Dr. a better 
panegyric, The style is involved, pompous and often in- 
correct. Sometimes a fine word ‘with most incongruous 
associations, a8 when the Dr.’s,memory as a diplomatarian 
is said to be “fragrant in hundreds of hearts.” Some- 
times an elaborate sentence goes wrong, as the following ; 
the writer is speaking of Dr. Tassie’s punctuality, and 
continues: “To say nothing of the fearful regularity 
with which the well-known diet of soda biscuits, weekly 
cake, bi-weekly pudding and yearly turkey pursued one 
another in their march toward a disposal, always silent 
and often awestricken.” The final clause is delightfully 
ambiguous. The writer falls into a very common mis- 
take and tries to be fine before he is correct. 


After commenting on the late revolution in Brazil, the 
Notre Dame Scholastic turns to commiserate Canada’s un- 
fortunate position as the last foothold of monarchy in the 
New World. It holds that the wisdom and stability of 
republican governments are proved facts ; that a ‘‘mon- 
archy hampers its subjects; a republican government 
affords opportunities for broadest development and the 
greatest possibilities ;” and that ‘the former restrains 
- its people by narrow and restrictive measures ; the latter 
fosters them by wise and liberal laws.” On the strength 
of these propositions, the Scholastic hopes to see our 
Dominion profit by Brazilian example. 

We are obliged to the Scholastic for its interest in us, 
and have no doubt of its sincerity ; but we cannot accept 
its views. A republic may be safe and stable—though 
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the examples of France and the Central and South 
American States show that such is not always the case— 
but we regard the British constitution as equally safe and 
stable. We are utterly unaware of any hampering or 
restrictive measures taken hy the government against the 
wishes of the people ; we regard our House of Commons 
as infinitely more under popular control than the Ameri- 
can Congress; and we hold that the President of the 
United States has far more power than the Queen—let 
alone our Governor-General. Keeping this in view we 
may be pardoned if we fail to sce the absolute necessity 
of republicanism. 

The Ottawa College Owl has nade ancther effort and 
appears in an excellent double number. ‘There are plenty 
of illustrations; the articles are good, and the whole 
number is one of the best we have scen among college 
papers. Of course to Queensmen, the football portion is 
the most interesting. The account of the two matches 
are naturally from an Ottawa College standpoint, and we 
will make few objections. But in one point we deem it 
our duty to raise a protest. The Owd makes a most 
serious charge against the referee of the Ottawa match, 
Mr. J. A. Senkler. Such phrases as ‘‘ after listening as a 
matter of form,” “the referee * * * acted unconscien- 
tiously and contrary to what he himself knew was right,” 
and ‘it wasa splendid display of partizanship in a 
referee” are very grave charges and should not be brought 
forward without the fullest proof. As Queensmen we 
desire to state that we do not believe that the referee was 
partial towards us ; that we have no desire to win matches 
by partizanship, and that we regret exceedingly the Ow/l’s 
action in thus accusing Mr. Senkler. In its closing re- 
flection the Owl says that our style of playing is very 
ancient, some five or six hundred years old. For so 
antiquated a team we gave a very rough shaking to the 
exponents of present-day play. The other features of 
the Owl are excellent. There is an amount of poetry 
that seems to indicate that Ottawa College is by no means 
deficient in singers, while the list of prose contributors 


is large. 


One of our most welcome exchanges is Knoa College 
Monthly. It always contains valuable and readable 
articles. ‘hanks for your bright and kindly notice of 


Queen’s Jubilee. 


COLLEGE WORLD. 

Yale, Harvard, Princeton and Columbia hold entrance 
examinations in Paris. 

An innovation worthy of notice has been introduced 
in John Hopkins University. Hereafter, all under- 
graduates will be required to pass an examination in 
gymnastics before a degree is given. A novel idea, well 
worth the trying. 

Of German students it is said that one-third die from 
confinement and over-work at college ; another third from 
the effects of vices contracted while at college, and the 
rest govern Germany. 

The University of Pennsylvania will erect a dormitory 
that will be the largest in the United States, Its cost is 
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to be $125,000. Princeton also is erecting a massive, 
four-story dormitory of brown and gray stone. It will 
be called ‘‘ Brown Dormitory,” in honor of Susan D, 
Brown, of Princeton, who gave $75,000 toward the build- 


ing.—Ha, May Queen’s soon follow Princeton’s good 
example. 


It is estimated that one man in 3,000 in England takes 
a college course; one in 200 in the United States of 
America ; one in 614 in Scotland, and one in 213 in Ger- 
many. Wonder what is the average in Canada? 

The Catholic students have founded a society known as 
the Yale Catholic Union. The aim of the society is 
principally literary, and all Catholics in the university 
are eligible for membership, 

The expenses of the boat club at Harvard last year 
were $10,076.17, of the base-ball association $7,208.02, 
and the fout-ball association $7,214.38, making a total for 
the three organizations, $24,588 57. 


IS NOBILIBUS. — 


NE of our Divinity students was preaching in a 

certain town not.a hundred miles from Kingston, 

and his text was, ‘And his thoughts troubled him.” 

After he had held the congregation in suspense for about 

forty minutes, a young lady remarked to a friend that she 

did not believe the minister had any thoughts to trouble 
him or anybody else. 





De NO 





Dean to Soph.—‘ Mr, D—s, where do the symptoms 
of insanity first manifest themselves.” 
Mr, D—s—“ In the final year, sir.” 





Freshie— Say, are those Scotts brothers ? 

Junior-~-No, ny dear, only brethren. 

Freshie thinks that is a distinction without a difference. 

(Scene in Latin class after A. M. S. election)—-‘* Mr. 
_M-rh-d, will you translate ?” 

‘* Not prepared, Prof.” 

‘+ T charge thee, Cromwell, fling away ambition! ” 


First Senior in Astronomy (who is gazing abstractedly 
towards the azure dome of heaven)—‘‘ How beautiful 
and calm Orion is shining this evening !” 

Second Senior—O! Ryan did ye say! Thank the 
Lord there is one Irishman in Heaven, anyhow.” 





Medical sudents, presumably Lady Meds, were recently 
disturbed in a ghoulish ‘‘ undertaking” in the vicinity of 
Sydeaham, Several shots were fired at ther and one 
shouted, ‘‘My God, I’m struck!’ Developments in a 
few days. 


The following conversation between two lady students 
was accidentally overheard : 

‘Do you know Jimmie C—_——~e has la grippe ?” 

‘‘Oh dear, I hope it won’t injure his heart !” 

“Why, how could it?” 

‘Well, they say it always attacks the weakest part.” 

It may be in place here to state that Jimmie has 
recoverel, 
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The following conversation was overheard between a 
graduate and a freshman in Junior Latin, a strong ad- 
mirer of Latin style: 

Freshman-—How I wish I had lived in the time of Livy! 

Grad.—-Why ? 

Freshman—Well, you see, I conld have written rao 
first. 

The listener retired into his own little self and wondered 
if the Conenrsus had died of ‘la grippe.” 


i WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 
Greeting.—-[A. W. Beall, B.A. 


Old Fowkes at home—[J. T. Fowkes. 





Now, motiner, am I a goat.—[W. K-d, 





We are the College.—[R. M. Ph-l-n, B A. 


And they all went higgelty-piggelty.—[Prof N. 


I went to the At Home in the Den.—[J. A, Mac. 


Sure, an’ I’m in for honors too, bedad.—[{F, M-ch-l 





They are building a rink on my cow pasture. —[John, 

Isn’t this a dandy school bag Ive got—[R M. Ph-I-n. 

Will somebody play Gen. Boulanger’s March. —[Prof. 
Mac. 


Hurrah for Sir John and no monopolies!—[Jimmie 
Ogilvie. 

I am canvassing for the medal in the spring. —[T. 
C-m-I-n. 


I'd get married right off if I only had the cash—[W. 
H. 8. S-mp-n. 


“Will no one tell me what she sings.”’—A haudsome 
reward offered. 


The Concursus Inquitatis will always find an advocate 
in me.—[{F, McCammon, 





I will receive subscriptions for JourNAL at any time. 
No trouble to make out receipts. —[Business Manager. 





I calculate I can take the red braid off my gown if I 
like. Iam from the Philadelphia High School—[Davis 





IT always and ever drink my toasts in a—a—well— 
water, you know, specially at a Medical dinner, —[G. 
Hay-ng-a. 

Philosophical speculation is a very different employ- 
ment from playing football but “I’m getting there all the 
same.”—[Large C-m--r-n. 

Is that Commentary on the Confession of Faith by 
Hodge or Hodges ? Hodges is no ordinary theologian, 
Indeed, no!--[R. J. H-t-ch-n. 
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The annual subscription is $1.00, payable before the 
end of January. 

All literary contributions should be addressed to the 
Editor, Drawer 1104, Kingston, Ont. 

All communications of a business nature should be 


addressed to the Business Manager. 
Wo thanking those of owr subscribers who 
have so promptly responded to the appeal of 
the Business Manager, we would remind those who have 
as yet neglected to send in their dollar, that the above — 
Mentioned gentleman is waiting anxiously to hear from 
them. We know it is simply an oversight on the part 
of some, hence this gentle reminder, It is our intention 
to issue all the numbers of the JouRNAL before the close 
of the session, and, if possible, to have everything in 
readiness for the new staff to get to work at once at the 
beginning of next session. It is necessary then for the 
welfare of the JouRNAL as well for the Business Mana- 
8er’s peace of mind that all subscriptions be sent in im- 
mediately, 





* * 


se 


In this issue we publish a letter from Professor Fletcher, 
which appeared in the Hiducational Journal in answer to 
certain statements with reference to the ‘ grind” class in 
Greek and Latin at Queen’s. The letter explains itself : 
The object of this class, as is shown, is not to prepare 
candidates for matriculation, but to give the first year 
students a more thorough drill in the work of their year. 
The majority of those who have regularly matriculated 
are obliged to take the class as well as the few who are 
admitted without matriculation. Now we cannot sup- 
pose that in any other Canadian college a better condition 
of things exists, because we hold that the standard of 
‘Matriculation in Queen’s is as high as that of any of them, 
and that to all, students are admitted who have not 
matriculated. While these fucts must be dealt with as 
they at present exist, they nevertheless point out a very 
serious defect in our system of education, At the uni- 
versity only university work should be done, and pre- 
paratory work should be confined wholly to the High 
Schools and Institutes, But in the present state of affairs, 
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university work proper, with the majority of students, 
cannot begin until some time after they enter college. 
Their time is of necessity occupied with work that 
ought to have been done before entering, and thus the 
benefit they might otherwise derive from a university 
course is considerably lessened. This defect, though a 
serious one, it is not impossible to remedy. The chief 
blame must be attached to the low matriculation stand- 
ard of Canadian colleges. Were the standard raised ‘and 
mace equivalent to the present examination at the end of 
the first year, the necessity for ‘‘ grind” clussee would be 
removed, and students who are unable to pass the 
matriculation, finding it impossible to go on with the first 
year work, would be excluded. Furthermore, the adop- 
tion of a uniform matriculation, while lessening the work 
of High Schools and Institutes would increase their 
efficiency. These results can be brought about only by 
the concerted action of University and High School 
authorities. This is an instance where co-operation is 
necessary, and where the narrower aims of separate in- 
stitutions should be subservient to the higher end of the 
advancement of education in Canada. 
ae * me 

We call the attention of our readers to an article, on 
another page of. this issue, on ‘‘Caird’s Philosophy of 
Kant,” by our own Professor of Moral Philosophy—Dr, 
Watson. This work, consisting of two large volumes, 
by Prof. Edward Caird, of Glasgow, the Doctor’ regards 
as the most important one in the region of pure philosophy 
that has appeared since the time of the publication of the 
late Prof. Green’s treatise, entitled ‘‘ Prolegomena to 
Ethics.” It is, he says, the final exposition of Kant, and 
it would be superfluous for any English author to go over 
the ground again. Prof. Caird has traced carefully the 
development of every idea of Kant from its first imper- 
fect presentation to the final form it assumed in his sys- 
tem. Nay, he has gone even farther and shown the 
correction that must be made in the thought of Kant, in 
order to have a consistent and adequate theory. It is in 
following out this line that there appears the other and 
truly important side of Prof. Caird’s work. He gives a 
statement of the critical philosophy, which stands, not 
only as a clear demonstration of the inadequacy of Eng- 
lish popular or sensational philosophy, but as an explica- 
tion of the issues to which the critical philosophy, as 
giving a true expression of the development of thought, 
ultimately leads. Idealism, of which the author of the 
work in question is the chief exponent, is, as shown, the 
spiritual interpretation of the world and all objects com- 
prising it. His review of the philosophy of Kant has 
brought him face to face with all the problems of 
Philosophy, and these have received, at his hand, a 
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thoroughly competent and satisfactory treatment. Evi- 
dently then a critical study of these two volumes may be 
regarded as a philosophic education in itself. It is a great 
work and a boon to the race, but unless we realize it for 
ourselves, that is, make it our own by a thorough study ; 
unless we see the development that takes place in our own 
thought, it will not do us any immediate good. 

Why should not all of our readers be up with the best 
thought of the day, when it can be found presented in 
such an intelligible form in this new book ? 


se ote 
ag 3s 
sk 


The conversazione, the event of the session—excepting, 
of course, the Jubilee—is past and was pronounced by all 
a success, The old custom of holding it at the cloge of 
the session has been set aside and a new departure made. 
Since nearly all the Medical students and a large number 
of the Arts do not wait for the close, it was decided to 
make the experiment of holding it this year in February, 
just before the thoughts of the students became absorbed 
wholly in the dread prospect of approaching ‘‘ exams ” 
The result has amply justified the change, and has proved 
that this is the right time for the conversazione. A 
larger number of Arts students were present than there 
would have been otherwise. We hope hereafter that the 
Meds., » goodly number of whom were present, will have 
no longer reason to feel that it is exclusively an Arts 
affair, The halls and corridors, though not so crowded 
as in former years, were yet well filled with guests. The 
heavy rain no doubt prevented a few from coming. The 
programme was good, and shows that the musical talent 
of Kingston is second to none. Vhe Glee Club upheld 
its well-earned reputation and rendered several glees in 
good style. The whole event passed off harmoniously, 
and the various committees are to be congratulated on 
the perfection of their arrangements. The devotees of 
Terpsichore courted the light-footed muse to their hearts’ 
content, and every one went away satisfied that it was 
the best yet. A full account will be found in another 
column. 

* * 7 

While rejoicing in the success of our own conversazione 
we cannot but deplore the disaster which occurred on 
the eve of a similar event to be held in Toronto Varsity. 
When the news of the destruction of the magnificent 
Varsity building reached us, we could not but concur in 
the feeling of sorrow expressed on every hand. While 
our heartiest sympathies are extended to the students and 
friends of Toronto, we feel that it is a calamity which 
affects not only them, but the whole country. The true 
student loves the halls of his Alma Mater and reveres the 
spot where his mental powers received their firat impulse 
toward a higher development. We can form but a faint 
conception of the feelings of the students and graduates 
of the ’Varsity as they beheld their beautiful building 
enveloped in the terrible grandeur of the flames and 
doomed to ruin. The destruction of the building, whose 
magnificent pile outBivalled in architevtural beauty every 
university in America, is in itself a great loss. What is 
most to be lamented, however, is the loss of the extensive 
library, containing many rare and costly volumes which 
it will be impossible to replace. Notwithstanding the 
severe shock which the venerable President, Sir Daniel 
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Wilson, received, his unabated energy in not allowing @ 
single day to be lost in the work of the session, is to be 
admired, and the continuance of the work without a 
break has the salutary effect of showing that a university © 
does not consist entirely of bricks and mortar. We 
understand that the work of reconstruction will be taken 
in hand at once. Here is a call upon the friends of 
Toronto to give substantial proof of their friendship, a 
call to which some have already responded nobly. With 
the help of her numerous friends and the aid of an in- 
dulgent Government, we feel sure that the ’Varsity will 
speedily recover from this severe shock. 


Po ad 


When a student enters college he is not long in 
finding that he is one of what outsiders regard and 


_treat as a separate and often privileged body. He 


discovers that he can get railway tickets at reduced rates, 
that he can get ‘‘ student’s tickets” for lectures and con- 
certs, that he is often allowed a discount in the shops ; 
and he is seldom averse to accepting these kindnesses. 
But he does not always stop to wonder why he is thus 
favored ; if he were to pursue the question he would find 
that it is because outsiders recognize students as a dis- 
tinct body, possessing certain peculiar features, enjoying 
certain privileges and owing certain duties. The first 
two facts students never question ; they are quite willing 
to be regarded as members of one body where privileges 
or benefits are to be got; but unfortunately there are 
men who seem very slow to recognize the third fact—that 
they are liable to certain obligations. These obligations 
are mainly social ; sister Universities must be recognized, 
outside friends must be entertained, and for these pur- 
poses money must be raised. One would think that men 
who as students have enjoyed the advantages of their 
position would be ready to face the liabilities also of that 
position ; but the luckless youths who for their sins are 
condemned to collect college levies can tell a different 
story. Only too often have they been called beggars, or 
have had the required amount almost thrown at them, or . 
have received a flat refusal. This should not be. If a 
man has accepted the benefits of his position he cannot 
consistently—nay, honestly—shirk its responsibilities. 
A student who accepts the benefits of college life is not 
merely an individual who chances to be taking lectures at - 
the college, but is a member of an organization, and is 
in honor bound to meet his duties as such. 


a , aS 
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Tue Great Hymns or tHe Cuurcy. By Rev. Duncan 
Morrison, M.A. (1866), Owen Sound. Toronto: 
Hart & Company. / 


These notes on the great Hymns of the Church consti- 
tute a charming volume. When we think of the Wesleys 
writing seven thousand hymns, or even of the eight hun- 
dred of Isaac Watts, it may seem strange that Mr. Mor- 
rison can find only twenty-eight great hymns, these, too, — 
ranging from the ‘‘ Te Deum” and the old Greek hymn, 
‘Art Thou Weary ?”’ down to ‘Jerusalem the Golden,” 
and the ‘Dies Irae” of the Middle ages, and on to 
Luther's ‘‘ Kin Feste Burg,” and the best known hymns of 
our own day—Lyte’s, Newman’s, Keble’s, Rae Palmer’s 
and Bonar’s, But the author is right. Few men have 
written more than one good hymn. King David and 
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Charles Wesley are perhaps the great exceptions to this 
rule, though Mr. Morrison wisely gives only two of 
Wesley’s, and many modern critics are unwilling to assign 
more than-half a dozen in the Book of Psalms to David. 
At is in her Psalms and Hymns that the unity of the 
Church of God is seen. Christian experience in its 
essentials is the same in all ages and in all lands. On 
that rock the Church of the future must be built. Mr. 
Morrison's volume is a contribution to the good cause, and 
is written with appreciation of what constitutes a good 
hymn. His literary form is good, and his spirit genial 
and catholic.. It is always a pleasure to us to see Queen’s 
men taking to authorship. 


—— 








LITERATURE. 


LECTURE ON BROWNING 
AT TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO, BY PROF. CAPPON, 








O characterize one’s own century is a delicate task, 
partaking too much perhaps of the nature of 
Prophecy. In doing so we are anticipating to. an extent 
greater than usual, the slow evolution of opinion on a 
multitude of subtle and complex matters. 

But the nineteenth century is now running its last de- 
cade and in a few years more will have joined its prede- 
rig in what Sir Thomas Browne calls the Night of 
ean Even now in contrast with new movements and 
in just showing above the horizon and heralding 
re were the approaching century we begin to see the 
ae outlines of the receding form of its predecessor. 
tae new all along, of course, that the nineteenth cen- 
tury was to have a great reputation in science and material 
industry, These affect our common life and are visible 
in their development to every eye. But now we also be- 
in to realize what a great era of expansion the nineteenth 
century has been in art and literature. In these, too, old 
limits have been surpassed, old standards have been 
Overturned, old ideas have given way to new. 

Our grandfathers read their Spectator and Goldsmith’s 
oe and Dr. Johnson’s poem on the Vanity of 
anit Wishes, and praised the landscape of Ruysdael 
Sail orraine with the highest sense of security that the 
a. nee admired were unassailable and the very stand- 
cone Recrcin achievement. Readers of Thackeray may 
India ; ri how, when Colonel Neweome came home from 
ew ln. ter an absence of many years, he was amazed and 
ia to find that the old oracles were no longer 

Varvin to, that in the opinion of those well-posted critics, 
that woe and Pendennis, Byron was no great poet, 
: English, Jobnson talked admirably, but did not write 
of Ca young Mr. Keats and young Mr. Tennyson 
ihee se ridge with their strange diction and stranger 
But tae were the chiefs of modern poetic literature. 
sretae was but the beginning of the tide, and Thack- 
the one! lived long enough to appreciate fully with 
then os of the retrospective glance all that was even 

Yes ae one in literature. 

aad = nineteenth century has certainly been a time 
the form ee of expansion which has mainly taken 
gain somethi, struggle to throw aside formalities, to re- 
g of the freedom of nature, to get nearer 


of 
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the reality of things. In the field of literature particu- 
larly where there are no obstructing materials to intel- 
lectual ideals, the new spirit has ranged freely, devastat- 
ing and reconstructing in the same movement. On all 
sides the conventional limits of art have been borne down 
like barriers in time of flood. Wordsworth re-interpreted 
Nature for us in a new language which at once made for- 
mer renderings superficial and insufficient; Carlyle re- 
wrote history and biography with an originality of 
method and insight which made even the brilliant but 
more conventional methods of Macaulay seem common- 
place and traditional. In America Emerson and in Eng- 
land Ruskin lifted up their voices like men whose lips the 
seraphim had touched with live coal from the altar, and 
after they had spoken the older moralists were im- 
mediately felt to be tedious and obsolete. 

Even the majestic eloquence of Burke suffered eclipse. 
There was something frigid, something of the formalism 
of the eighteenth century in his Ciceronian periods which 
failed to keep the ear of a generation accustomed to the 
profounder and more natural accents of Carlyle and 
Emerson. Everywhere the cord was cut which bound us 
to the older traditions of literary art. We were set 
adrift on an apparently boundless sea of possibilities. 

Everything was begun afresh. The old academic land- 
scape, with its classic temple on the heights and its 
nymphs and shepherds in the valley, disappeared and 
Turner’s sun shone in all its glory over a renewed uni- 
verse. Pre-Raphelitism with its theories arose and half 
a dozen young painters of genius set to work as if noth- 
ing had ever been done in that line before. We are not 
a musical nation, and in that art the great movement of 
expansion found no representative amongst us. We went 
on strumming the old airs from Donizetti and Weber, and 
knew nothing of the ‘‘ Music of the Future” till Berlioz 
was well dead in France and Wagner was almost at the 
end of his long career in Germany. In science we made 
great discoveries, and in tue development of scientific 
methods we have great names in every subject from pure 
physics to jurisprudence and philology ; but in these de- 
partments it may be said that we did not really lead the 
way, but rather made splendid applications of ideas and 
methods already current amongst the Germans, and to 
that metaphysical nation, also, we were indebted in com- 


mon with the rest of Europe for all that was new in 


philosophy. 
Perhaps after all it will be found that it was in pure 


literature, in history, in criticism, and especially in poetic 
literature, that we were most active, most genuinely crea- 
tive, and contributed most to the great intellectual move- 
ment of the nineteenth century. In its first half we had 
Seott and Byron, Shelley and Wordsworth and Keats 
put against Goethe, Schiller and Heine amongst the Ger- 
mans, and against Hugo De Musset and Lamartine 
amongst the French ; and during its latter half when 
amongst the Germans there was not a single very great 
name to succeed those of Goethe and Heine, and in 
France Hugo alone was left of the great trio that had 
filled the times of the Restoration and Louis-Philippe, 
we, the English-speaking peoples, had a second great 
growth of poetry, & growth represented by the names of 


Tennyson and Browning. 
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But of these two great poets only one, the latter, fully 


represents the endeavor to restate from a new point of 


view and by new methods the old problems of life and 
thought. Only one fully represents the characteristic 
struggle of the nineteenth century to throw aside the 
conventional topics and methods of art and get down to 
the realities of Hfe. Teniyson in one sense, it is true, is 
an original poet. He is original and creative in the new 
and exquisite finish which he gave to poetic style and to 
some extent in the new vein of sentiment which he in- 
troduced. 
and methods in literature as refine those which are already 
there. He develops the music of his blank veise out of 
Milton and Shelley and its colour out of Keats. Nothing 
ig so new and therefore nothing is so crude in him as in 
Wordsworth or Browning He is the poet of English 
life in an almost narrow sense of the words; he is the 
poet of Anglicanism. His ideals are all there, in the 
great broad-shouldered genial Squire, in the very respect- 
able and semi-aristocratic English parson, in English 
ministers and University halls; in English landscape 
with the typical brook and farm, seen in no profound 
significance of matter, revealing spirit as by the brood- 
ing and penetrative cye of Wordsworth, but in its simply 
picturesque aspects, a kind of pleasant accompaniment to 
the decorous and refined life of an ideal Englishman. 


Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 

Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 

News from the humming city comes to it 

In sound of funeral or of marriage bells; 

And sitting muffled in dark leaves, you hear 

The windy clanging of the minster clock, 
Although between it and the garden lies 

A leagie of grass, washed by a slow broad streain. 


But he does not so much create new elements 


That is the Tennysonian landscape and the Tennysonian 
feeling for Nature. He is rather an original artist than 
a great creative poet. 

Browning on the other hand has gone forward on ways 
hitherto untrodden. His topics, his points of view and 
his methods are as new as those of Dante or Shakespeare 
or Milton. After Keats and Shelley we can imagine some 
one predicting the lyrical vein of Tennyson, but the 
dramatic form of Browning, his diction and his versifica- 
tion sre an absolute surprise. They are the result of one 
attempt more to break up the old heavens of art and 
bring poetry another step nearer to nature. With Brown- 
ing the century makes what is evidently its last success- 
ful effort in the expansion of poetic form and perhaps of 
art in general. 

For the signs are not wanting that a change is at hand 
and that we are entering upon an epoch in which the 
regard for what Plato called the Goddess of Limit, for 
system and for uniformity of standards will be greater 
than it has been in the nineteenth century. : 

In the late Matthew Arnold’s critical writings we find 
the commencement of a reaction, an attempt to re-estab- 
lish severer standards in art, more uniformity in style as 
against eccentricity and individual lawlessness. 

This, then, is the position which Browning holds in 
the history of English literature. He is the last great 
effort of the nineteenth century in the direction of ex- 
pansion. His innovations go far beyond those of its 
greatest innovators, He has utterly disregarded the 
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classical standards of style which still exercised a linger- 
ing influence over the writings of Wordsworth, of Car- 
lyle and of Emerson; his vocabulary is as unselect as a 
dictionary’s, the abstruse terms of science and philosophy, 
the obsolete terms of older literature, and the careless 
idioms of conversation jostle each other in his pages ; as 
for grammar it is with some reason that he boasts in 
Pachiarotto that he is ‘‘free of all its four corners” ; his 
methods of construction in all his great works, in Fra 
Lippo or the Ring and the Book, or Andrea del Sarto are 
absolute novelties ; and his characteristic points of view 
are ‘attempts to overturn (as in The Glove) or undermine 
(as in Cleon) or at least present in a perfectly new light 
(as in the Epistle) all the current views on life or art. 

To attempt a final judgment on an achievement of such 
unusual compass and significance would be as yet pre- 
mature, Work of this kind is like a draft drawn on the 
future of humanity. The opinions of contemporaries 
vary according as their esthetic instincts are conservative 
or progressive. It is only by successive comparison of 
new growths and tendencies that a final judgment is 
evolved, Then we see how much humanity at large has 
found it good to incorporate of this special tendency, and 
the draft is honoured or dishonoured in due proportion. 
In the meantime the scientific analysis of the new phe- 
nomena is a study not in the least dependent on that 
ultimate judgment. We can at least determine with pre- 
cision what the new qualities and methods of this poetic 
art are ; and to do this will always help us somewhat to 
see how the final judgment is likely to go. 

From this point of view then I will examine the poeti- 
cal work of Browning, and in order to make the study as 
definite as possible I will confine myself, in the meantime, 
to a single poem and commence by a descriptive analysis 
of it. 

( To be Continned. ) 


COLLEGE NEws. 
CAIRD’S PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. 


GHIS is the most important work ini the region of 
oT pure philosophy which has appeared since the pub- 
lication of the late Professor Green’s ‘ Prolegumena to 
Kthics.” The logical treatises of Bradley and Bosanquet 
reach a high level of merit, and exhibit a distinct advance 
upon the logic of Mill, valuable as that work is, but they 
are burdened with a certain incomplete mastery of the 
principles of a spiritual philosophy. Professor Caird’s 
work is the most complete and consistent exposition of 
Idealism that has anywhere appeared. His review of 
the philosophy of Kant has brought him face to face with 
all the problems of the higher philosophy, and it is safe to 
say that there is no topic that has not received at his 
hands the peculiar illumination that comes from a highly 
cultured mind of great speculative depth or subtlety. A 
thorough study of these volumes is a philosophic study in 
itself. The student who has mastered them will not only 
possess an intimate acquaintance with the whole mind of 
Kant, but a clear perception of the inadequacy of Eng: 
lish popular philosophy and a comprehension of the issues 
to which the critical philosophy, sympathetically inter- 
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preted, ultimately leads. The author has displayed an 
extraordinary patience and industry in tracing every idea 
of Kant from its first imperfect presentation until it has 
assumed a form beyond which Kant did not advance. 
Nor has he left the matter here, but has gone on to show 
the correction which must be made in the thought of 
Kant if we are to have a perfectly consistent and adequate 
theory. The immense educational value of such a book 
cannot be overestimated. Philosophical culture does not 
consist in an acquaintance with the results that have been 
reached by this or that thinker, but in the process of in- 
tellectual and spiritual development through which a 
man himself passes. It is reassuring to find the greatest 
living representative of English Idealism, as Professor 
Caird undoubtedly is, coming to the conclusion that the 
great reality of God-~freedom and immortality—may be 
established upon a reasoned basis, but it is infinitely 
more important to make one’s own every step in the pro- 
cess by which this assured conviction is reached. 

Twelve years ago Professor Caird published his 
‘Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant,” the first 
work which put before the English reader the substance 
of the “ Critique of Pure Reason,” and indicated. the 
lines on which the philosophy of Kant must be developed 
to a higher consistency. In his preface Mr. Caird held 
out a hope that at some future time he would complete 
the plan of the work in another volume on the ethical 
and wsthetical works of Kant, especially the ‘‘ Critique 
of Practical Reason,” and the ‘ Critique of Judgment.” 
That promise he has now more than fulfilled. buring 
the interval he has not been idle. Besides critical papers 
on Wordsworth and Goethe, he has contributed two im- 
Portant articles to the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica”’— 
‘*Cartesianism” and “« Metaphysics”—and he has also 
published a work on “The Social Philosophy and Re- 
ligion of Comte,” any one of which would have been 
Sufficient to establish a reputation, and the last of which 
18a model of ‘sympathetic statement and fair criticism. 
Returning to the subject of his first treatise, he has made 
4n entirely new presentation of the metaphysical part of 
Kant’s Philosophy, and to this he has added a critical 
account, not only of its ethical an? wsthetic aspects, but 
of the other works of Kant, which may be regarded as 
illustrations or developments of his main argument, and 
specially of the importunt treatise on ‘‘ Religion’ Within 
the Bounds of Mere Reason.” The English reader is 
now for the first time in a position to estimate the ulti- 
mate scope and bearing of the critical philosophy, to see 
that “there isan unbroken coutinuity in the movement 
of Kant’s thought, and that the lesson of his philosophy 
48 & whole is definite and consistent.” 

Professor Caird has written the final exposition of 
Kant, and it would be superfluous for any English author 
to 80 over the same ground again. What is now needed 
18 an independent statement of Idealism, and it is not, 
Perhaps, too much to expect that Professor Caird, who 
has proved himself so great a master in exposition and 
criticism, will add to the obligations under which he has 
Placed us by doing the work himself. There are clear 
indications that the present generation has lost faith in 
the old guides, and that the philosophy of the future 
must do justice at once to the truth of science and to 
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those great beliefs which give meaning and value to 
human life. No living auther is so able to provide such a 
system of philosophy for us as Professor Caird. 

It is impossible within the space at our command to 
give anything like an adequate idea of the philosophical 
wealth contained in this treatise. Perhaps we cannot do 
better than give a short statement of the valuable intro- 
ductory chapter which contains an outline of Idealism as 
properly understood. 

In a remarkable note tothe “ Critique of Pure Reason” 
Kant speaks of his own age as “ the age of criticism.” 
The term ‘ criticism” is sometimes applied to the process 
of raising any objections that happen to strike the mind 
of the critic to the theory or doctrine under investiga- 
tion. Such hap-hazard criticism is not what Kant bad in 
his mind, Criticism he opposed on the one hand to dog- 
matism and on the other hand to scepticism. By dogma- 
tisin, as he tells us, is meant ‘the positive or dogmatic 
procedure of reason without previous criticism of its own 
faculty.” Assuming the possibility of knowledge the 
dogmatist ‘seizes upon some general principle that seems 
to be as wide as the universe itself” and uses it without 
doubt or hesitation to explain all things. But the prin- 
ciple at first employed is inevitably inadequate to its task, 
and when this is scen doubt is apt to fall upon truth 
itself. A particular principle, true within its limited 


“range, is employed as if it were an ‘open sesame” for 


the whole universe, and hence the dogmatist who has a 
perception of the complementary truth is easily able to 
show that his opponent contradicts himself. But as the 
game objection can be retorted upon himself it seems as 
if no principle rested upon a solid basis, Thus arises 
scepticism or the conviction that ‘whatever can bé 
asserted may with equal reason he denied.” Now Kant 
maintains that scepticism, like dogmatism, carries within 
it the principle of its own refutation. It is really because 
the sceptic tacitly appeals to a principle common to the 
contending parties that he is able to show that they re- 
fute each other. The aim of criticism is to bring the 
controversy to an end by detecting its sources and pre- 
suppositions, to penetrate to the principle which under- 
lies the controversy, to discover the more comprehensive 
conception which puts each of the opposing theories in its 
place as an element of the truth; and the critical 
philosophy goes beyond this only in so far as itis an 
attempt to reach principles which are prior to all con- 
troversy. 

This conception of the problem of philosophy must not 
be confused with Locke’s doctrine, that we ‘‘ must take a 
view of our own understanding, examine our own powers 
and see to what things they are adapted.” For we have 
no other faculties by which we can examine the mind but 
the mind itself, and if our faculties are not adapted to the 
discovery of truth in other regions they cannot reveal to 
us the true nature of our own powers. Locke, in fact, 
saws away the branch on which he is himself sitting. 
Mind is not an object that can be separated from nature 
and understood purely by itself. ‘‘ For man is a being 
who doubly presupposes nature, as he is a spirit which 
finds its organ in an avimal body, and as it is in the sys- 
tem of nature that he finds the presupposition and en- 


vironment of his life.” Man, however, is not merely an 
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object in the known or knowable world, but he is also a 
subject of knowledge, and it is only for such a subject 
that an object or a world of objects can exist. It is with 
this aspect of man that criticism has to deal. Its prob- 
lem is to find out the principles without which there can 
be no knowledge either of matter or of mind. The great 
defect of the philosophy of Locke, and of all forms of 
empiricism is, that it regards the acts of the mind as if 
they were nothing more than states of the individual 
consciousness. If that were true, knowledge of objects 
would manifestly be impossible, for the mind would be 
capable of coming to a knowledge of itself without having 
any consciousness of a world outside of it. ; 

The true pr-blem, then, is to find ovt a criterion of 
the validity of knowledge from an examination of our 
consciousness of objects. All our knowledge of particu- 
lar things presupposes certain universal principles which 
are implied in the nature of consciousness and its relation 
to objects in general. If we can but discover these prin- 
ciples we may employ them as @ test of our special ideas 
and beliefs. Thus, ¢.g., in all our conscionsness of the 
world, we find it represented.as a unity and even as a 
systematic unity. All things, beings and events are 
therefore conceived to stand in some kind of relation to 
one another. Both to the scientific and to the ordinary 
consciousness the world is one in its manifoldness, per- 
manent in its changes, inter-related to its co-existence. 
Thus all forms of rational consciousness are ‘built on 
one plan” Jt is on this fact that criticism is based. 
Criticism brings into explicit consciousness the principles 
implied in all our knowledge of particulars. The need 
of such criticism arises from the failure of the first im- 
mediate constructive effort of thought. The only way of 
escape from doubt and difficulty is to discover the ulti- 
mate idea upon which all knowlelge rests. Now all the 
principles of the sciences are particular developments of 
the general presupposition of all science, viz., that the 
world is an intelligible whole. The full meaning of this 
principle, however, is not always seen ; and hence a par- 
ticular application of it, which is found to be adequate 
within the realm of the special science, is supposed to be 
adequate even beyond that realm. But when an attempt 
is made to extend this limited idea to the spiritua] world, 
doubt is cast upon the very existence of the world. If, 
ef.) the soul is conceived as an object externally deter- 
mined by other objects, it must be regarded simply as an 
attribute of the body or as a series of phenomena occurring 
init. Hence it has no freedom or self-determining power. 
On the same principle God can be nothing but a name for 
the aggregate of external objects. 

The truth is that the special sciences rest upon an arti- 
ficial separation of certain aspects of the world from the 
world in its totality. Tt is impossible to explain the true 
nature of the inorganic world without reference to the 
organic world; impossible to explain either, apart from 
consciousness. Norcan the material world be understood 
apart from the principle manifested in the life of self- 
conscious or spiritual beings. ‘If man is not merely the 
child of nature; capable of complete explanation by its 
physical and vital agencies, then nature cannot be taken 
as a system which is complete in itself apart from man, 
or in which the presence of man is but an accident. The 
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strange conclusion of those physicists who, finding them- 
selves unable to explain consciousness as one of the physi- 
cul forces, were driven by the necessity of their logic to 
the hypothesis that consciousness produces no result at 
allin the world which it contemplates, illustrates this 
difficulty. There are no alternatives but either 
to press the physical explanations to their last result, and 
so to reduce the spiritual world to the natural: or to 
admit that there is, properly speaking, no such thing as 
a merely natural world. We must ‘level up’ 
and not ‘level down ;’ we must not only deny that mat- 
ter can explain spirit, but we must say that eveu matter 
itself cannot be fully understood except as an element in 
a spiritual world.” 

This hurried and imperfect abstract of Mr. Caird’s 
argument cannot be expected to be conclusive or even 
perfectly intelligible, but it may help to correst the cur- 
rent fallacy that a true Idealism has any kinship with 
the doctrine that reality may be reduced to the transient 
states of the individual subject, and to indicate the im- 
portauce of a thorough study of a book which no one who 
lays any claim to philosophical culture can afford to 


neglect. : 
JOHN WATSON. 


University of Queen’s College. —The Week. 


> 


THE CONVERSAZIONE. 


In order to save time we had written out a report of 
the proceedings of the conversazione some days before the 
affair was held ; and as, when writing, the snow lay thick 
on the ground, and as the air was cold and bracing, we 
had taken it for granted that such would be the state of 
the weather on the 4th. Accordingly we had begun our 
account of it with the remark that ‘no finer weather 
could have been wished for the conversazione ou the 
14th. The night was clear, and the twinkling stars over- 
head sparkled with delight as if in sympathy with the 
glad hearts of the students, and their friends who joyously 
passed to and fro through the corridors of Queen’s to the 
bewitching music of the band.” But alas! in this case 
the festival in our mint’s eye was, at least so far as the 
weather is concerned, very different from the real article. 

All day long the ruin descended in torrents, and by 
evening the streets which before had heen covered thick 
with snow were converted into streams, in whose waters 
the slush lay very deep. The hearts of the boys were 
heavy as they worked during the day at decorating the 
building or drove about the city in soaked clothes doing 
duty on the Refreshment Committee’ However every- 
thing was prepared as thoroughly, though not as easily, 
as ifit had been a typical Canadian winter’s day, and 
when at eight the guests began to arrive, the spirits of 
the boys slowly rose, and, forgetting the storm outside, 
all devoted themselves to enjoying that which had been 
prepared for them by the committees. 

By the profuse and artistic use of bunting which had 
been put up during the day, the halls and class-rooms 
looked very gay, and their appearance reflected great 
credit on those few of the students who directed their 
energies to the decoration of the college. The sides of 
the staircase were lined with the rifles of the College 
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Brigade, and the fixed bayonets bristling up the ban- 
isters looked very picturesque as they glittered in the 
gaslight. Snowshoes were combined in octagons on the 
wa'ls in suitable places; in the main corridor on the 
second floor settees and easy chairs, with here and there a 
sofa of a convenient size, were scattered around, between 
which on the floor lay furry rugs of black and grey. 

On arriving, the guests were met by the members of 
the Reception Committee, acting as hosts, and conducted 
to the different dressing-rooms, after which they strolled 
off upstairs; some, if young ladies, were escorted by 
admniring students along the halls to find a convenient 
resting place in some shady corner, while others with 
programmes in their hands procured seats in Convocation 
Hall that they might hear the concert to best advantage. 
After some well rendered selections by the 14th Batt. 
band, under the direction of the veteran Carey, Mr. D. 
Strachan, as President of the Alma Mater Society, wel- 
comed all +o the freedom of the college, and the Glee 
Club opened the concert by singing two pieces, ‘‘ Kemo 
Kimo” and “ Stars Trembling o’er Us.” Miss L. Meek 
then sang “ Barcarolle,” accompanied by Mr. Heinrich 
Telgmann on the violin, She was loudly applauded, and 
deservedly so. Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Evening Song” was beau- 
tifully rendered by Mr, J. M. Sherlock, who seemed to 
be in the best of trim and to have perfect command over 
his magnificent voice. After the Glee Club had mourn- 
fully chanted a pathetic tale of ‘‘ Three Little Kittens,” 
and had sung the “ Red, Blue and Yellow,” the words of 
which were written by T. G. Marquis, B.A., and the 
music by A. E. Lavell, ’91, Mrs. Betts came forward and 
Sang, as only she can sing it, Carina,” by Mrs. Torry. 
Tt was received with loud applause. The duett by Mrs. 
Betts and. Miss Meek was a beautiful one and splendidly 
sung. : 

At this stage of the proceedings Mr, Strachan intro- 
dueed Mr. Snider, the representative of Victoria Uni- 
Versity. He gave a very informal but taking address, in 
yah he in a rather humorous way gave the greetings of 

Vie.” No representatives were this year sent by Mc- 
Gill or Toronto, as each of these Universities intended to 
hold its conversazione on the same evening as ours. 
D A Double Quartette then gave ‘‘ Hark, the Merry 

rum is Sounding,” after which Miss Meek sang “Tn 
Old Madrid,” and it is saying much when we say that it 
was received as well as her former selection. This was 
followed by “lam Waiting,” by Mr. J. M. Sherlock, 
which was, as one of the boys afterward remarked, ‘just 
stunning,” Mrs. Betts then sang ‘‘ Day Dreams” very 
acceptably, after which the Glee Glub, which was loudly 
applauded every time, and which sang finely in every 
Piece, closed the concert programme with the ‘‘ Chinese 
Song” and « May God Preserve Thee, Canada.” 

Miss Jessie Meek, the accompanist, it is needless to 
‘say, did excellently. For the Glee Club Mr. Frank 
Anglin, ’92, handled the piano very satisfactorily. 

After the concert, which ended about 10.30, Lecturettes 
mete given in the Physics class-room by Prof. Marshall, 
and in the Chemistry class-room by Prof. Goodwin. Most 
of the people, however, preferred to go up to the upper 
class-rooms to dance, or watch those engaged in dancing, 
and listen to the band music. 
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The crowd gradually thinned out after eleven o’clock 
until about 1.30 ‘John put the lights out” and the 
evening's jollification was ended. 

All the officers of the A. M.S. worked well and must 
have been gratified at the success of the affair, Of those 
who were not officers, but who did splendid work both in 
preparing for and carrying on the conversazione, Mr. R. 
J. McKelvey, ’90, deserves especially to be commended. 
And in closing it might be remarked in this connection 
that the whole work of the conversazione was done by 
less than twenty-five men out of the four bundred who 


should do their utmost to further all the interests and 


enterprises of the Society. 

The ladies of the Levana Society are to be praised for 
the way in which they turned out and helped, especially 
the Refreshinent Commitcee. It is owing to them not a 
little that the affair was so successful and the evening so 


enjoyably spent. by all. 


ROYAL COLLEGE NOTES. 
FINALS, ATTENTION ! 

Gentle Reader: Permit us the pleasure of introducing 
to you the Graduating Class of ’90. A good-looking, 
jovial, reckless lot, are they not? 

The sight of such a formidable array of licensed phy- 
sicians let loose upon an innocent and unsuspecting peo- 
ple is sufficient to strike terror in the hearts of even the 
« sweet girl graduates of Queen’s” ; men whose duty and 
aim of life will in the future be to alleviate the sufferings 
of their fellow-beings by hastening their departure to a 
brighter and better world. How far their ravages will 
extend, who ean say? Spreading o’er this fair Dominion 
of ours they will make a simultaneous attack on the ills 
and purse-strings of their unfortunate patients, and who 
knows what the result will be ? 

Formidable though they appear in bulk, yet let us view 
them individually, for they are quite harmless and tame 
when separated from their fellows : 

Joserm Apams is little, but, oh, my ! and they say good 
goods are put up in small parcels, if so, then Joey is indeed 
inexpressibly good. The Faculty deeming Mr. Adams 
too young and ambitious and inexperienced (as he has 
never flirted with more than one of the fair), held him 
over till this year, little thinking that there is a chance 
for the best of goods spoiling. Yet Joey only mellowed 
with age, and he takes his M.D. this year determined to 
do some great thing. He has spent this last year in a 
vigorous attempt to disguise his extreme youth behind a 
capillary growth, and for weeks we are told he abstained 
from his morning ablutions for fear of retarding the 
attenuated growth, but ‘« this world is all a fleeting show,” 
etc., for on the first application of aqua pura the shadows 
left and he was left lamenting. However, Joe can con- 
tent himself with the fact that some city will yet obtain 
the services of an excellent and thorough physician. 

Joun H. Bewy.—Jack is really our Junior demonstra 
gh apparently the Senior, and a very important 
personage he js, indeed ; in fact our institution must have 
suspended operations two or three times during the ses 
sion had he not kindly come to its aid. The way in 
which he squirts Ca SO, into the subs is truly wonderful, 
not to say magical, vanishing as it does immediately after 
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his skilful manipulation. He is most energetic and per- 


severing, as evidenced by his intention to graduate this ~ 


session, though only three years in college, but, being an 
old school-maam, he is capable of covering an infinite 
amount of work and is sure to ‘‘ get there” in the spring. 

Tuomas CAMELON five years ago donned the Fresh- 
man’s gown as a student in Arts, prepared to sit at the 
feet of the Profs and imbibe the knowledge that flowed 
from their eloquent lips, but ere the completion of his 
first year he concluded that life’s little chain was far too 
short for seven of its golden links to be wasted in college 
halls. So Tommy P., contrary: to the wishes ot his 
spiritual adviser, determined to face the stern realities of 
a medical course. In all tive weary years have passed, 
during which he has acquired a dog and a cane, which he 
wears every time he goes out for a constitutional. Tommy 
is a well-meaning boy, harmless and beautiful as a sum- 
mer morning, and we wish him the best of success in his 
exams. and in his medical career. 

Bitty CAMERON.—Prominent among the B. As. of the 
class is our charming Billy, who, by the bye, lost his ten- 
cent razor three or four months ago, and as a result his 
hitherto boyish appearance has completely disappeared, 
and a noble, manly front has taken its place, with the 
usual fascination for the fair sex. William is the polite 
man of the year, as he is also the leading tenor, and we 
have been compelled to keep him quite secluded since he 
represented the Royal at the ’Varsity dinner, where he 
so worked on the miuds of the guests that many went 
into convulsions, from which they have never recovered. 
He is a good student and a first-class fellow. We will 
miss his pleasant countenance and musical voice next ses- 
sion, but our loss will be another’s gain. 

JoserH S. CAMPBELL holds the honorable and lucrative 
position of Medical Expert of the Concursus, and though 
his duties as such have not been very extensive, yet he 
has proved himself an expert in more ways than one. He 
is the genuine “ bhoy” of his year, and is one of the circle 
that endeavors to make life enjoyable, and wonderful are 
the exploits accredited to him. Joe contidently expects 
an M.D. in the spring, and if taking elaborate notes is 
counted will stand a show for the medal. 

ALBERT Cuown is the Goliath of his class, large physi- 
cally and intellectually, still he does not glory in the 
mauifestution of his prowess to the embarrassment of his 
weaker classmates, Al, by his universal good humor 
and deadly drugs, has won the esteem and constitutions of 
many of his fellow-students, but tiring of his limited 
field of labor he is aspiring toan M.D. We congratulate 
the public, but would say Albert can make a pill that 
would drive the freckles off a leopard or pull the teeth of 
asaw. His redeeming trait has been found to consist of 
a huge smile, pleasant and winning as a gattling gun ona 
battle field. We never came within range, nor do we 
want to, aS we desire to graduate next year. Neverthe- 
less we extend to him our hearty best wishes and hope he 
muy reach the height of his ambition. 

Darius A. Coos, like the coon Darius Hystaspes who 
committed suicide in his chariot when about to be over- 
taken by the indomitable Alexander, is seriously con- 
templating practising hoinicide on himself, being pursned 
by the relentless foe of all Meds—exams. Daz is a first- 
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class fellow, and has by his geniality and studious quali- 
ties won the respect and good will of his fellows. But 
particularly does he shine asa Judge of the Concursus, 
where his fine sense of justice, combined with his sublime 
ignorance of all kinds of law, has rendered him the terror 
of the culprits whom stern necessity and unbecoming be- 
havior has brought before him. Durius will never possess 
a flowing beard, as the capillary growth has been, like 
its owner, of a retiring disposition, modestly secreting 
itself behind the papillary layer of his cuticle. In medi- 
cine he no donbt will be a stalwart and will make his 
mark in the world. 

Davey CunninGHam.—Now we have come to one of 
the “influential” members of the class. ‘We have no 
doubt but that our valedictorian will bring tears to the 
eyes of the Kingston fair in his farewell address. We 
have been led to believe that in certain quarters many a 
sigh will be ‘‘ hove” on the departure of this disciple of 
the ‘knife and scalpel” and knight of the high collar. 
This daring mariner is a strong believer in the antiseptic 
properties of bi-chloride and also believes in the old adage, 
‘fan ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
What with his store of learning from his B.A course 
and his acquaintance with the wisdom of the Royal, Dr. 
Davey will make a red-letter day for the place of his 
choice. 

Joun WesLry Dixon came to the Royal three years 
ago as fresh and as green as a dried chestnut, and, 
strange to say, though he has passed through various 
vicissitudes of life he retains his original character in a 
remarkable degree. He can smoke a pipe, lead a prayer- 
meeting or wear a high collar and cane with the foremost 
of the sons of the Royal. Feeling, however, that his 
country called him toa more active life than was to be 
obtained at the Medical, he responded to the call and is 
now anxiously conning his chances of being Dr. Dixon in 
the spring. It means hard work, ambitious friend, and 
we hope no fit of sickness before the exam. will cross 
your upward path. 

WILLIAM EARLE is one of the quiet, unostentatious 
spirits so scarce in the final year. His shy and retiring 
manner has in a great measure prevented his taking as 
prominent a position as his meritsdemanded. While not 
at all demonstrative, he has by his sterling qualities ‘and 
thoughtful habits acquired the good will and respect of 
both Profs and students. We hope that his future may 
be all that he could desire. 

JoHN THomas Fowxxs has been referred to in page 
114 of this number, and therefore our readers are already 
acquainted with him and the suicidal step he has taken. 

AvGustus GANDIER as seen around our halls, with his 
books tied in a strap having a handle for carrying, 
suggests the superb nineteenth century fourth-form boy. 
Closer observation, however, will usually change this 
impression, for he looks wise and says little around col- 
lege unless it is absolutely necessary. He is a hard stu- 
dent and will make his mark if he doesn’t die before that 
time, even which may mean more than ordinary longevity. 
He is also a dangerous man to tackle on a foot-ball field, 
and on an examination ‘‘he ain’t no slouch,” I can tell 
you. Like most men of his years he has extreme tender- 
ness over the cardiac region, indicating a certain consti- 
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tutional diathesis amenable to one line of treatment only ; 
and the capillary vegetation on his upper lip being some- 
what profuse he dwells in abject terror of the new sou- 
venir fad. We have confidence in Gus as an M.D., how- 
ever, 

Bitty Gray is the musician of his year, and to the 
Strains of his violin many a jolly hour has been spent in 
Den by the devotees of Terpsichore. 


“Wi hand on haunch and upward ee’, 
Ho crooned his gamut ane, twa, three, 
Then in an Arioso key 
Let off wi alligretto glee.” 


Like his ‘great namesake who wrote ‘‘The Elegy,” he 
may have visited the abodes of the departed in the gloam- 
ing, but not to receive poetic inspiration. Nevertheless 
we would by no means say he will soon provide plenty of 
material for future poets to elegize upon, for if his future 
Success be measured by what he accomplished last sum- 
mer, we may envy those among whom he hangs out his 
shingle, 

Grorce Hayunoa isso modest and unassuming that 
we don’t know whether we know him or not. But from 
appearances we are led to believe that he is a student of 
splendid ability and wonderful perseverance. hat he is 
ambitious is seen by his desire to graduate in the spring, 
though only a third year man. We have great pleasure 
in extending to him our hearty best wishes and regards, 
knowing that his success in the future is certain. By the 
way, we forgot George knows one story entitled ‘* The 
Druggist’s Cat,” which he rehearses in the ear of every 
Victim he can induce to listen. 

; Winson Heratp.—Four years! Oh! how fleeting is 
time, and how soon passes away the sunny hours of our 
happy, laborious college life !, Four years ago Mr. Herald 
appeared in the halls of the Royal and took with pride 
the honorable position of a disciple of Esculapius. Mr. 
Herald is fuund most frequently sitting on a box in the 
Den or meandering up and down a certain street mur- 
muring in a low and pensive tone—“‘ The ladies ! oh, the 
ladies ! God bless the ladies!” That Mr. Herald will 
make a successful practitioner is assured, for a short time 
nee he undertook the practice of a physician (who by 
mistake had swallowed some of his own medicine). After 
Successfully treating for- two days Wilson returned with 
the good-will of the natives, who emphasized their wishes 
in a peculiarly pointed way. Mr. H., after imbibing the 
good that is to be derived from constant attendauct at 
the Y.M.C.A., has decided to go as a missionary and 
settle down among the Choctaw and Coyote Indians as 
Medivine Man. Good luck, Wilson ! 

Wituram T. Houpcrorr. Alas ! our pen fails us. We 
can’t get past Col. Holdcroft. We are tired already, but 
let us persevere, for none among the members of his class 
. €xhibits such intense yearning for more knowledge as 
shy, retiring Willie. In the class-room, in the Den, in 
- the amphitheatre he pursues his craving in that modest, 
unobtrusive way peculiarly his own. Patience aud en- 
durance are his two most prominent virtues, and Job is 
his patron saint. But all his virtue vanishes like snow 
before the summer sun when some joke-loving wag ac- 
Quainted with his insatiable thirst for knowledge awakens 
him from his innocent slumbers. at 3 o’clock a.m., bids 
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him don his duds and make for the hospital, as his ser- 
vices are earnestly and urgently requested. But on his 
arrival he finds all wrapt in darkness and peaceful slum- 
ber, yet persistent ringing’ of the bell brings a drowsy, 
frowning nurse to inform him that his exertions and labor 
were a little premature, having arrived befure his case. 
He is very fond of the new ‘genus homo” Lady Meds, 
and we are told that he is to be found seated in front of 
the choir in a certain church gazing intently upon——. We 
drop the curtain here. May the Col ’s thirst be satiated 
and may a medal be among his earthly possessions. 

Davip KetLock, somnambulist, practical joker, pugi- 
list, ete. Office hours from 1 to 4 a.m, At all other 
hours Mr. Davey is to be found attending to his extensive 
practice, which mainly consists of worrying almost to the 
verge of madness the other inmates of his boarding house 
in the futile hope of inducing them to become his patients, 
But they have managed to frustrate his evil design, and 
still expect to see Davey a licensed exterminator of man- 
kind. D Kellock is an intellectual giant, in fact he is 
“fearfully and wonderfully made,” and no doubt when 
he enters on his crusade against disease, he will—not—a 
~-well-—put his foot in it. Good bye, Davey ; kind re- 
gards, etc 

Grorce LocKHART is one of the stalwarts of the year, 
and is composed principally of no width to speak of and 
a decidedly bass veice. Georgie has an intuition that 
nature intended him for a musical prodigy.. But on his 
first attempt in the lecture room he so startled the Dean 
that he asked the Freshmen almost five questions on the 
previous day’s lecture and has not been the same since. 
With this alarming exception, George is a splendid speci- 
men of the embryo physician and no doubt will be heard 
from as an enterprising and successful practitioner in 
some fortunate locality. ‘‘ For he is a jolly good fellow,” 
so say we all. 

James McGinty—beg pardon, McKenty—our genial, 
accommodating house surgeon, is getting very thin and 
careworn, nut from over-study and hard work, however, 
but from the harrowing thought that soon must be severed 
those bonds of affection that bind him to the hospital and 
to its dear——patients. Poor Jim, recklessly ignoring 
the caution of our Prof, in Materia “ to administer power- 
ful drugs in small doses at first, to test the idiosyncracy, 
and if possible establish tolerancy, removing their use 
and employing antidotes when dangerous symptoms mani- 
fest themselves,” has taken his medicine too freely and 
too often, resulting in the paralysis of his inhibitory 
powers and allowing his sympathetic nature to run riot, 
unchecked and violently. Throughout his course he has 
stood near the top of the list, and from the excellent and 
thorough manner in which he performs his various duties 
at the hospital, is bound to take a leading place in the 
profession he has chosen—that is, if he survives the 
separation so near at hand. 

W. A. McPHERSON, our Supreme Judge, is one of the 
good looks, good nature and his weak- 
s being his chief characteristics, though 
t them interfere with his studies— 
g to graduate in the spring, he is 
and useful life. Mac was our 
performed his duties, not only 


genial kind—his 
ness for the ladie' 
being too sensible to le 
and now as he is goin, 
looking forward to a good 
Senior demonstrator and 
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in the dissecting room, but in a certain snug little parlor 
with an audience of one, and by his disarranged moustache 
and the happy and contented look of his audience, we are 
led to believe that he demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
both. We take a hopeful good-bye of our most youth- 
ful venerable. 

JoHN CAMPBELL SUTHERLAND MILLER was introduced 
to this cold and unsympathetic world in New Zealand, 
and since that important epoch in his life’s history he has 
had a checkered career. His early youth was spent among 
the sugar canes of the Bahamas, where no doubt he ac- 
quired that mellowness and sweetness of nature so char- 
acteristic of our esteemed friend. Tiring of the sweets 
of this life he removed to the far West, where for many 
years he resided on the sunny slopes of the Sierras, and 
thus was obtained the peculiar facility with which J.C.s, 
slopes till this day. His father, in his moral interests, 
sent him to the Royal to complete his education, and 
since that time he hag distinguished himself in many 
ways. In the fall of ’88 he started on a tour round the 
world, but on reaching New York he lost the yolden 
lining of his pocket and soon after a queer-looking box 
came labelled ‘‘ For the Royal—right side up with care.” 
John is a clever student and intends entering the law pro- 
fession as soon as he leaves the Den. We will be sorry to 
lose him from our ranks, and will look among the famous 
members of the bar for the familiar initials of J.C.S. 

Freppie Mrrcue.u.—Industrious, hard-working, clever 
Fred is well known to the boys in the Den, but specially 
is he regarded with fondness by the Dean, who now récog- 
nizes him by his vacant seat and conspicuous absence. 
At the last exam. Fred was electrified to hear of his head- 
ing the list and immediately decided to take the medal in 
the spring. But, alas for the movkeries of Fate, the 
Prof. had by mistake held the paper upside down and now 
Fred has decided to take his M.D. if the Faculty will let 
him, and if not he will borrow Mr. Herald’s. Fred has 
many good points, but being of a retiring nature he has 
never exhibited them to advantage. His prominent fea- 
ture is the love he bears the Concursus, and he has given 
proof of that love by doing parade duty in its support. 

Bunnie Morcan is a sturdily-built young Hercules, and 
has used his strength to good advantage on the foot-ball 
field in many a tussle. He has a symmetrical knowledge 
of the final subjects and expects to get his degree by his 
mental abstractions and his past record. He has but one 
failing, that is, heis somewhat absent-minded. Only last 
week the boys waited almost an hour for Bunnie at the 
photograph gallery, but still he did not appear, and on 
the arrival at his room of a deputation to learn the cause, 
he was found endeavoring to play ‘God Save Ireland” 
on a fiddle with one string, perfectly unconscious of the 
fact that he was to be ‘‘took” that morning. But we 
have no doubt his genial manner will find him friends 
wherever he goes, and his patients will see he never for- 
gets the correct diagnosis and treatment. 

Georce NEIsH is a foreigner, but possesses all the 
qualities that make a good Canadian, and should the old 
Jamaica Isle send another such specimen of the Southern 
sky we would bid him a thousand welcomes. We are 
indeed sorry that gentle, good-natured George is about to 
leave us, and from his knowledge of his work we may be- 


' as a surgeon. 
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lieve the following: It is said that, on the eve of his de- 
parture from Shannonville, where he had been practising 
for some time, the undertakers accompanied him to the 
depot with tears in their eyes and expressions of graii- 
tude on their lips—gratitude that he was leaving. No 
doubt it will be the same wherever he goes, 

J. N. Parrerson comes next. He is a genial, good- 
hearted, good-natured fellow, noted for his punctuality, 
fine physique (not to say anything of his looks) and for 
his adaptability for collecting funds for different schemes 
connected with the Royal. He has one failing (if it be 
such), viz.: what the Irishman would call a stroug weak- 
ness for the fair sex. Altogether he is one of the most 
popular boys of the year. We wish him success. 

Leo PHELan.—-Leo, the Royal Cadet—that tall gentle- 
man trying to dance a clog is Pooh-Bah! the Lord High 
Executioner of the timid ones of the other years. He has. 
been a good student and is well up in Materia Medica and 
step-dancing. He is an ardent admirer of art and the 
beautiful, and thinks fences should not be allowed in any 
city. His patellar reflex is hypersensitive. This is un- 
fortunate, as it frequently causes annoyance to patients in 
the operating room. He is a prominent member of the 
Blue Ribbon Legion and will never prescribe ‘‘ Sp. Vini. 
Gallici” for either himself or patients. 

Harrie Prix stands out pre-eminently before his fel- 
lows. His forte is foot-balling. So ardent is his desire 
to excel and so diligently has he worked tu attain there- 
to that he has become the chanipion ‘‘ kicker” of Canada. 
But his whole energy was nct spent in this direction, nor 
has he been prevented from securing several touch-downs, 
We are told that he is busily engaged burning the mid- 
night oil in a tremendous effort to make a goal in the 
spring, and we confidently look forward to his obtaining 
a Victory. 

J. D. Rem—Grave, serious, punctual; that tall yet 
symmetrical figure is one of the most popular in our 
midst, and although the fair sex monopolize considerable 
of Jack’s valuable time and attention, ‘‘by garry,” he 
continues to be ‘‘ gettin’ ’em off.” Judging from the 
facility with which he can amputate an auricular appen- 
dage or relieve a cranium of its finest locks in the class- 
room, we have no hesitation in predicting J. D.’s success 
In his capacity of Crown Attorney his elo- 
quence has oft been heard ringing through the spacious 
halls of the Royal and has been mighty in upholding the 
honor and veneration of the court. As he is about to pre- 
sent his own case and plead his own cause at the feet of 
a fair damsel, we wish him every success, 

Bitty Scorr—half-cousin of Great Scott. We now 
have to refer to the Court Detective, who goeth about 
like a stealthy coyote seeking whom he may bring before 
the bar of justice on charges light and frivolous. This 
disciple of Galen has lately been assiduously cultivating 
a beard. Evidently he thinks that success in his calling 
is greatly increased by exuberance of facial appendage as 
well as by correct diagnosis. Right you are. Just think 
of this, ye youthful aspirants to an M D. 

Joun R. SHannon is the Ladies’ Man of the class— 
indeed his loss will be irreparable, at least so say the fair 
nurses at the hospital. John is aspiring to honors this 
year, but we fear the result, as neglecting his extensive 
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biblical instruction he has not laid aside every weight and 
every besetting sin, for he clings to the latter with per- 
sistent energy, and in the diligent prosecution of this 
particular evil, which is, by the way, to subdue all hearts 
unto himself, he was eminently successful beyond all his 
earthly hopes in the direction of the gentler sex. Yet he 
has failed, we are sorry to say, to make even the slightest 
impression on the Dean, whose heart indeed must be hard 
not to respond to Johnnie’s charming ways. Jack will 
make an elegant and useful physician, and we firmly be- 
lieve he has a future before him. 

SAMMIE-Topp is one of the most popular boys in the 
Royal, and not only so, but is decidedly popular with— 
well—we won’t say exactly, but he is a steady student, of 
good morals and no bad habits, and if we were to judge 
by his close application to his studies he will not be one 
of the rejected in the spring. When he studies too hard 
and desires a change, and that is quite often, he may be 
see promenading the principal streets with a pipe, from 
which he derives lots of comfort, We wish him the best 
of success in his exams and a bright and happy future. 

Wine Tarun hails from the classical village of 
Athens, where he received his early education and a de- 
sire to be a Med. Hence the enduring Facu'ty of the 
Royal have the pleasure of his attendance. Mr. Taplin 
is evidently inspired with the belief that he is destined to 
bring renown on his Alma Mater. In his native village 
he will find a broad field for the exercise of his genius 
and skill. He will carry with him our best wishes, and 
his patients will have our sincere sympathy. Now, no 
offence—we sympathise with all sick. 

Eppre Warrs is too good indeed for this wicked, 
wicked world. On his entrance into the Royal he was 
immediately placed under the paternal care of our senior 
Janitor. Graduating from his patronage, he next passed 
into the hands of the Y.M.C.A., who have watched over 
his morals and money with anxious care and tender solici- 
tude, and often in many @ depressing hour have they 
cheered him on in his endeavors, which led him every 
Friday eve. to seek the secluded city of Sharbot Lake, 
where he spent the hours of his visit in fishing, with the 
result that he was eminently successful, but, sad to say, 
was caught himself, and remains, we are told, a willing 
captive. No longer will his melancholy baritone rever- 
berate through the Den, irritating to madness the harm- 
less and innocent Freshie and worldly Junior. Ed. pur- 
poses lengthening the term of existenve of the inhabit- 
ants of Tamworth. Success, Kd., to the fullest extent. 

A bad crowd to meet on a dark night, yet “with all 
their faults we love them still.” It has been suggested 
that a memorial window be erected in the Den in memory 
of their amity and unity, for though they were thirty- 
three in number, still they were never known to have 
fewer than thirty-two or more than forty opinions on any 
one subject. We earnestly hope that when the Faculty 
releases them, all prosperity and success may attend 
them, and that many a sufferer will be benefited by their 
advice and treatment. 





Every student should attend the concert of Glee Club 


‘on March 7th, It will be simply immense. 
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RESOLUTION OF SYMPATHY. 


At a meeting of the Council of Queen’s University held 
last night it was unanimously resolved : 

“That the Council of Queen’s University desire to 
convey to the authorities of the University of Toronto 
their deep and sincere sympathy for the loss which they 
have recently sustained in the destruction by fire of the 
greater portion of their beautiful college building, with 
its noble library and museum. Their interests are to a 
great extent identical with our own, and any permanent 
loss which they might suffer would react unfortunately 
upon ourselves and upon the whole country. We are 
glad, therefore, to learn that efforts are already being 
nade towards providing for the work of restoration with 
even more than the former magnificence of structure and 


equipment.” 
Kingston, Feb. 22nd, 1890. 


COMMUNICATION. 

The following communication appeared in the Febru- 
ary number of The Educational Journal : : 

Sr,—In referring in your issue of February Ist to the 
late report of the trustees of the Kingston Collegiate In- 
stitute, you say that you are surprised to learn from the 
report that ‘“ the authorities of Queen’s University have 
established a preparatory department in Classics,” by 
which phrase you evidently understand a department to 
prepare for Pass Matriculation. Will you allow me 
briefly to state the facts? 

Eight years ago certain students of Queen’s, who were 
reading Pass Classics, established, of their own motion, & 
class for the study of elementary Greek and Latin Com- 
position and Grammar, It was attended by students of 
all the years, and became stereotyped as a University 
institution, under the classical title of “The Grind,” 
The instructor was an honor student in Classics, and he 
was paid by the students themselves, Last year the 
authorities appointed two undergraduates to conduct the 
class, and made some small addition to the remuneration 
they received from fees, This year Mr. G. W. Mitchell, 
B.A., a graduate of Queen’s, was appointed as instructor, 
and he has conducted the class with distinguished suc- 
cess, You will see, therefore, that it is at least incorrect 
to describe the class a8 an “innovation.” Nor is it a 
te preparatory” department iu the sense in which you 
understand the word. That is to say, it does not pre- 
pare students to pass the Entrance Examination. This 
year it has served siinply as an additional hour a day in 
Greek and Latin for the majority of the students of the 
first year. No doubt there are always some in the class 
who have not matriculated ; but these are working to 
pass, not the Junior, but the Senior Matriculation, which, 
is, as you know, identical with the work of the first year. 
And this is the real grievance, if grievance there is, At 
all events, it is inevitable while there is a Senior Matricu- 
lation, and while the Universities allow non-matriculated 
students to attend at all. But for the great majority of 
those who attend the class it is simply what I have said : 
an extra hour’s drill a day in the work of the first year. 
When it is no longer required, the time and energy of 
the classical tutors will be set free for more advanced 
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work, a consummation of which there is not much pros- 
pect until the standard of Pass Entrance is raised and 
more time devoted by the Pass Matriculant to Matricula- 
tion work, s 

After this explanation, I think you will reconsider your 
remarks of February Ist, aud that Mr. Fenwick will also 
reconsider his opinion that the department is intended as 
a “net to scoop in all the little fish.” A college that has 
just celebrated its semi-centennial, and that has an 
attendance of nearly two hundred and fifty Arts’ stu- 
dents, with a teaching staff of twenty-five professors and 
lecturers, has no need to create a fictitious raison d’etre. 


Yours, etc., 
J. FLETCHER, 


Y.M.C.A. CONVENTION. 

The annual Provincial Convention was held this year in 
the ‘* Telephone” city of Brantford, beginning on Thurs- 
day, February 6th. 

About one hundred and fifty delegates from the associa- 
tions of Ontario and Quebec were in attendance, and a 
good deal of solid work was done during the four days 
of the convention. 

The systematic efforts of the local association and the 
hospitality of the citizens added greatly to the comfort 
of the visitors. The delegates were formally welcomed 
by the Ministerial Association and the Mayor of the city. 

A good deal of the work done at a Y. M. C. A. con- 
vention, like that done at every convention, is rather dry 
and uninteresting, as committee business, monotonous 
reports, ete. ‘The evening sessions were of a more popu- 
lar nature and the attendance of citizens was very fair. 
One evening Dr. Wells, of Montreal, gave a splendid ad- 
dress, Another evening Bishop Baldwin spoke on the 
work of the Holy Spirit. 

During the day-sessions a number of good papers were 
read dealing with different phases of Y.M.C.A. work. 
The College Associations were well cared for on the pro- 
gramme, and a special conference of students was held 
in the house of Mr. Cockshutt on Saturday afternoon, 

Mr. O, K. Ober, International College Secretary, was 
chairman, At the conference the advisability of Cana- 
dian colleges sending a strong delegation to Northfield 
next summer was urged. 

Some of our own students can testify to the strong 
spiritual good to be derived from this famous annual con- 
ference. An excellent paper on this subject by Dr. Kil- 
born, M.A., was read at the Brantford convention. 

One begins to see something of the width of this Chris- 
tian movement when he recognizes himself as but one in 
a great host, all working towards the same end. 

The work of the Y. M. C. A. is essentially one with 
the great mission of the Church—to make men better— 
and either the one or the other is untrue in so far as the 
slightest disharmony prevails between them. 

It is proving a boon to the colleges of the world that 
Associations have so largely been incorporated into college 
life. ‘This force is not the least among the many forces 
which are giving practical effect to an idea so little under- 
stood even yet—the brotherhood of students; the reali- 
zation of this idea will be the working out of the wider 
idea of the brotherhood of man. 
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The farewell meeting of the convention was held Sun- 
day evening in the Zion Presbyterian Church. 

Next year the convention will meet in Kingston, on the 
invitation of the city association. As aCollege Y.M.C.A. 
we can do a good deal towards making it a success, 

: PERSONALS, 

Rev. J. J. Wright was inducted in the Presbyterian 

Church at Lyn, a short time ago. 





Dr..Henry Tillman, ’89, is in charge of the General 
Hospital at Kingston, Jamaica. We wish him success, 

G. C,. Shorey, A.M., who was assayist for Captain 
Moore’s mines, is now in San Francisco holding a very 
important position. 

Rev. Mr. Miller, of Aylmer, has been appointed by the 
Ottawa Presbytery to the charge of Bryson, Upper Litch- 
field and Allumette Island. 

Hurrah for Queen’s! Dr. Campbell, ’88, may be seen 
daily hurrying from one place to another, hardly able to 
attend to the large number of patients who desire his 
services. —Fairport Herald. 

We should have mentioned some of these before, but 
no cake has been received at the sanctum yet: Rev. 
Jacob Steele was married lately, and we understand that 
D, Cameron, ’91, assisted in the ceremony. No doubt 
the knot was securely tied. Congratulations, Jake..., 
News has also reached us of the marriage of the Rev. 
D. Munroe, of Deloraine, Man. Finding himself in 
possession of a beautiful manse, which his indulgent peo- 
ple built for him, he thought, wisely, that it would never 
do for him to enjoy it alone; so he didn’t. The happy 
event took place last fall. Donald is doing good work at 
Deloraine and is well liked by his people. His influence 
no doubt will now be doubled..... Does anybody remem- 
ber quiet John McNeil, now a Rev.? Well, we do. He 
actually married Miss Annie Drummond. This was 
rather unexpected, but then people can’t always, most 
generally, sometimes tell what will happen. John used 
to do the work of four men, so we cannot exactly tell 
how much it will be increased now..... On Feb. 17th we 
had a visit from Rev. Alex. McAuley,. of MeDonald’s 
Corners. He was in the best of spirits, and weally we 
don’t blame him, for he actually got married the next 
day to Miss Staley. Sensibie man, Alex..... And still 
another. Harry L. Wilson, M. A., was married to Miss 
Minnie Clarke, of Smith’s Falls, on Dec. 26th..... After 
reading these, who will dare to say that Queen’s is not 
growing. We extend to all our very best wishes. 





COLLEGE NOTES., 


The lock boxes are a success in every way. 





Nearly all that were affected with la grippe are at work 
again, 


Everybody thoroughly enjoyed themselves at the con- 
versazione. 


Obituary. Prof. D. H. M. told his class one day that 
James Prescott Joule, of Manchester, died recently from 
dissipation of energy. 
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The aforementioned Prof. told Messrs. Daly and Bell 
that they were Q.C.’s (Queer Cases), because they were 
always late. 


: We welcome back Byers, 92. He had our sympathy 
in his trouble. 


The officers of the A M. S. were photographed on 
Ash Wednesday. ; 


T. L. Lockhart, ’91, who has been ill duving the past 
three weeks, is again on duty. 


John Boyd, B.A., ’89, has recovered and is attending 


classes again. He had typhoid fever. 





Ow new cupboards are just what has been wanted for 
a long time. No time or paper need be wasted now 
posting up notices for stray rubbers, etc, 





We can only make reference to the installation of Rev. 
John McNaughton, A.M., as Prof. in Greek Literature 
on February 21st. We hope to publish in our next issue 
his able address on that occasion. 

Challenge. Colin C. Arthur can eat three dozen of 
McLaughlin’s sandwiches in’ forty minutes. He says he 
will eat with any man at any time, challenge to be open 
for the rest of the session. 


We hear that a well-known member of our Mock Parlia- 
ment is going to bring in a bill for the purpose of having 
- tivo new cruisers, mentioned in the speech from the 

hrone, named the T. L. Walker and J. B. Cochrane. 

Warning. A Freshman of the Royal went home with 
a lady friend the other evening, and when he turned to 
come home he got lost. ‘The police prevented him from 
Crossing to the Island. Young man, get a map of the 
city. 


T. R. Scott, ’88, who has been on the sick list during 
the past eighteen months, has recovered sufficiently to 
resume his Divinity studies. In welcoming you back, 
T.R., we hope you come supplied with a new quota of 
puns, 





t 


The Glee Club gave an entertainment at Collinsby on 
Feb. 28, in aid of the Missionary Association and had a 
very pleasant time. There was a full house, and a very 
respectable sum was realized. After the concert the 
boys were treated to an oyster supper at the house of Mr. 
Rankin, 





The other day one of our boisterous ‘uns was giving 
Some of his beautiful war-whoops to a large and apprecia- 
tive andience, when a Prof. (who is as yet unused to 
Canuck boys) who was passing by looked daggers at the 
youth and asked his name, whereupon he replied— 
McGinty. Exit Prof. 





Mr. 8, S. Burns, ’90, represented the students at the 
McGill dinner on the evening of the 14th. Sam’s speech 
Was a splendid effort, and contained passages of graceful 
eloquence. But unfortunately, to his great surprise, he 
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was not called upon to deliver it, Nor did any of the 
representatives from sister colleges have an opportunity 
Surely this was an unprecedented oversight 


to speak. 
We always understood 


on the part of the MeGill boys. 
that it was customary to hear from the visitors from other 
colleges on such occasions, but perhaps we are wrong. 
The following story is related of one of our well kuown 
Freshmen. One day during the Xmas vacation he was 
seen driving out of a certain northern town in company 
with some of his prospective relatives They had with 
them what is considered a very necessary article of fur- 
niture, namely, a nice new sofa, Our informant naturally 
enough came to the conclusion that the old one had given 
out and that it was a case of sof-a and no father. Sic 


est vita, 


Owing to the damp state of the atmosphere on the 
morning of Feb. 10th an unusual phenomenon occurred, 
viz., our curly-headed bey slowly meandered into Feesics 
class one minute behind time with the result that the 
Prof. made the following pun: ‘‘Mr, D-~1—y, you are daily 
late, so I thiuk we will have to call you the late Mr. 
D—l—-y. Ha! hal?’ 

The programmes which the Glee Club are providing for 
their concert are artistic gems of the first water, They 
will be in the form of booklets, which will contain the 
words of all the chorases to be sung during the evening. 
A lithographing firm in Guelph will supply them, and 


. they are sure to be both tusty and unique, having very 


attractive covers and being illuminated throughout. To 
cover the cost of this venture, these booklets will be sold 
on the evening of the entertainment at the smallest pos- 
sible price of five cents each, 


Quite a number of the boys attended Nora Clench—and 
were all more or less affected. The following were moved 
to tears and could not be comforted: N. A. McPherson, 
B.A., C. F. Hamilton, S. S. Burns, J. White, F, Anglin. 
Others showed their feelings in prose and poetry : 

To see her is to respect her, 
To hear her is to admire her, 
To know her is to love her, 
—-Alf, Fitzp——k. 
T’d marry her to-morrow, if I could.--D. Str-h-n. 
Oh! Nora, how I adore thee !—R. Young. 


Only to fall at her feet !--C. K. Cam-—on. 
I wish I could nominate her for Valedictorian— Neil 
McPh-—n 

Oh, my Gobbs !-—J. F_y. 

These gentlemen have all been once more restored to 


their equilibrium. 





f@Remember the Glee Club Concert in aid of the 
Aima Mater Society, on March (4th, in Convo- 
cation Hall. Miss Agnes Knox, of Toronto, the 
most popular and talented elocutionist in Can- 
ada, will take part and the Club is hard at work 
tuning up for the occasion. Students’ tickets are 
reduced from a quarter of a dollar to the mar- 
of twenty-five cents! Let the 


velously low sum 
gallery be filled to overflowing. 
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«LADIES’ COLUMN 


—— EDITORS :—— 
MIssES ANNIE G. CAMPBELL, JESSIE CONNELL, LAURA BENNETT. 





? 
I am a novice.who fain would be 
A wonderful learned Ph.D., 
Or a Bachelor of high degree, 


But many a thing perplexes me. 


What mean those voices from many throats 
While the grave professor is sorting his notes? 
Or why the rythmical tramp of feet, 

When J tiptoe timidly to my seat? 

Or what the fate of the youth so vain 

Who carries the surreptitious cane ? 

Or his who despises the loud ‘‘ Beware !” 

As he smiles at the ladies on the stair ? 

And where is the ‘‘ Den”? Or what might it be? 
Are some of the puzzles perplexing me. 


And who is the youth with the tattered gown ? 
And who the savant with the chilling frown, 
Who coldly, slightingly looks at me 

Asif Ia trifler here might be? 

But I’ve learned, as I passed at duty’s call, 
Where the silver moted sunbeams fall 

Through the serried ranks of the male-lined hall 
A truth that was quite unknown to me, 

To wit: ‘“‘There’s a hole in the bottom of the sea.” 


But when I’m a wonderful Ph.D., 

Or a Bachelor of high degree, 

Pll be as wise us my brothers he 

And nothing will evermore puzzle me. 


~ DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


XERCISE. Honor Student Chem. Professor, 

Having scandalyzed given sample of water I 
find it contains 10 grains cowbonic acid, 10 grains ox hide 
gas, 10 grains fox-forus acid and 70 grains of hydrophobia. 


J. F. P—. 


A COMEDY IN FIVE SCENES. 





Scene I,—A boarding house on street. Time— 
1.30 pm. The curtain rising reveals two students. One 
by his sedate appearance is at once known as a Senior, 
the other bears every mark of a Freshman. The latter 
apeaks : 

‘© 1 saw a splendid joke played on a fellow a few years 
ago. He set his alarm clock for4a.m. A friend turned 
it two hours in advance and the sleeper awoke, dressed 
himself and awaited daylight, which failed to appear. 


You'd a died to hear the laugh we had over it.” 
[Curtain falls. 


Scene II.--A week later. Same room and characters. 
Time—10 p.m. Alarm clock and a lunch of bread, butter 
and cake on table. 

Freshman—‘‘Now, we've an exam. in French to-morrow 
and I want to get up bright and early, so I'll set this for 
S5a.m. I must learn those Expressions Idiomatiques and 
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_ write an account of Suzel before breakfast.” Undresses 
and crawls into bed with a cheery ‘‘ good-night” from the 
Senior, (Curtain. 


Scene ITI.—Same room. Tableau. The curtain rises 
showing the sedate Senior turning the alarm clock while 
a smile envelops his countenance. His room-mate sleeps 
soundly. [Curtain. 

Scene IV.—Darkness. Whirr-r-r-r buzz-z-2-z whirr-rr. 

Freshman—‘‘ There it goes! I must get up. Waugh !! 
But Vm sleepy !” Strikes a light and looks at the clock 
which points to 5. He dresses, eats his lunch and settles 
to work. [Curtain. 

Scene V.—Two and a half hours later. Freshman is 
discovered pulling up the blind--lets it fall, turns back to 
work, looks at the clock and exclaims: ‘Well, it’s time 
for daylight an hour ago. _I believe this clock went crazy 
for I’m as sleepy as can be. I’ settle the matter.” 
Rises and takes his watch from his vest pocket. Muffled 
exclamations, angry gesticulations—‘ It’s only 4 0’clock.” 
Hastily undresses. Suppressed gulps of laughter may be 
heard from his bed-fellow, which, however, the early riser 
is too sleepy to hear. 


Light is extinguished. [Curtain falls, 


Honor Science. Professor, how could Adam have 
named all the animals without having taken Honor 
Zoology.—-A. M. F—enwick. 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 


T will not have any yelling in the halls.—[Prof. Me- 
Naughton. 


You will have a pic-nic stopping us.—[The Students. 


Will somebody please get me a cat?—-[A. M. Fen—k. 


Everybody should pay their Journa subscription as 
soon as possible—[ Business Manager. 


Embryo Politician (excited in debate on Chinese ques- 
tion)-—-‘* Mr. Speaker—er—er—let us pray.” 





“T’m—I'm shocked” (passionately).—A. R. M-e-s. 





‘All of us were born of the same man.”-—J. St-w-t. 


Soap is largely composed of grease, and it was probably 
to this Professor Mc——n referred when he said that all 
civilization could be traced back to Greece. —[Professor in 
Chemistry. 


Z 
Lost. A necessary article, which I dearly love.—[W. J. 
H-y-s. 
Well, “ Jimminy John” there’s an awful lot of girls in 
this place now, but it’s nice, though.—[E. B, E-h-lin. 


After this, when we go calling Sundays we will make 
sure, she is at home. Eh, Freddy ?—[Fitz—k. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order ; this is out of 
order. Is my point of order well taken?—[Ry-r-on. 


I ask the Secretary to record my objection to your 
ruling.—[N. R. C—1. 


Mine too.—[S-m-ll-e. 
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WwW are unable in the present issue to publish the 
whole of Professor McNaughton’s inaugural 
address, but in a subsequent number will give the re- 
mainder of it to our readers. The students were favour- 
ably impressed with the nature and style of his remarks, 
and have by no means given up the hope that, under their 
special care, he will succeed admirably. His manner of 
setting forth the value of his own department shows that 
he is determined to stir up greater interest in the study 
of Greek. ‘There is no money in Greek,” said the 
Professor. If education is looked at purely from a 
utilitarian standpoint, if its money value alone is to be 
considered, Greek must be laid on the shelf. But if the 
purpose of education is to develop the life and to attain 
to a high standard of culture, then its study is of 
The Jocrvat congratulates the 


paramount importance. . 
Professor upon his appointment to the first Greek chair 
in Queen’s and therefore in Canada, and hopes that the 
additional impulse given to the study of Greek in Canada 
may counteract to some extent at least the extreme 
utilitarianism of the present system of education as seen 


in the nature and yariety of subjects on the curricula of 


our schools. 

The method heretofore adopted by the Home Mission 
Committee of the Church in the allotment of . mis- 
sion stations does not seem to have given entire satisfac- 

‘tion, at least from a student’s standpoint. Academic 
standing in a number of instances seems to have been left 
out of the question. Jfirst-yeur men in Arts and even stu- 
dents who had not a theological course in view have been 
given precedence of fourth-year Arts and Divinity stu- 
dents. We do not wish to impugn in any way whatever 
the wisdom of the Committee, but we would like to 
understand why it frequently happens that first-year 
men in Arta receive appointments while good men from 
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Divinity are left without fields. It is our decided opinion 
that the appointments of students should be made, as far 
as possible, according to their standing in college. This 
system, if regularly adopted, won'd avoid much un- 
certainty on the part of students and check the tendency 
towards wire-pulling and favoritism. It would also pro- 
vide that the students be sent out who are best qualified 


for the work. . 


It is a lamentable fact that so many of our students 
leave college at the end of their course without being 
able to read intelligently. In sovial gatherings these 
young men speak with ease. Many of them excel, 
as‘essayists, but as readers they are a failure. Ry 
good reading is not meant the ostentatious utterance 
of words, but that style of reading that brings out 
the true meaning of the writer. To do this, a mere 
knowledge of the thought conveyed by the words is not 
all that is necessary. For in many cases the reader is 
quite capable of grasping for himself the meaning implied 
in the passage, but is unable to present it to others, This 
may be due partly to bis manner, but to a very great 
extent it is owing to an, uncultured voice. When these 
students entered college they possessed the capacity. of 
becoming splendid platform readers and speakers, but 
instead of developing their voices into a good orotund 
they have through inattention allowed them to degener- 
ate, Now this ought not to be so, Hvery gradyate in 
arts ought to be able to read a selection from any of our 
English authors with clearness and expression, so that 
those listening to him might comprehend with ease the 
writer’s exact meaning. But if this is true with regard 
to the ordinary graduate in arts how much more essential 
is it that students in theology should possess pleasant 
and well-developed voices 

Young men have failed in the pulpit simply becanse 
they had disa greeable voices. In some cuses their enun- 
ciation has not been distinct, and their expression has 
lacked spirit. In others their voices have been pitched 
in a high key, retained throughout the reading, or have 
varied in rise and fall with greater regularity than the 
ocean waves, Failure will always be the result in such 
cases. Men and women do not attend church or public 
assemblies to glean a ‘few dry facts, but in order that 
their souls may be touched by the magnetic influence of 
truth by one who not only feels whet he says but makes 
the spirits of others glow with like enthusiasm. If, 
therefore, the young men of our college, especially those 
in theology, once became conscious of the importance of 
voice culture they would soon endeavor to rid themselves 
of the cause of bad reading and speaking. Public speak- 
ers and readers must devote attention to the “how” as 
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well as to the ‘‘what.” <A carefully-prepared address or 
sermon poorly delivered is like a well-written piece of 
music unskilfully played. In preaching the matter in 
almost every case is good but the form, that is the deliv- 
ery, is in many instances unnatural and repugnant. ‘“‘Have 
something to say and say it” is a very trite saying, but 
full of meaning. It emphasizes equally both sides of the 
truth. If the manner of presenting truth is of such 
importance and the cultivation of a good orotund voice 
is indispensable, then should not some effort be made on 
the part of the college authorities to secure the services 
of a professor in elocution. True there is no elocutionist 
in the city as in former years, but could not some pro- 
fessor from another place be engaged for six or eight 
weeks during each session? We are certain that the 
students would hail such a movement with delight and 
would take advantage of the training thus afforded. 


ws 5 3k 


“It is difficult for us to presume,” says the Ottawa 
College Owl, ‘that Queen’s could, in any way, be in 
sympathy with Catholicity ; for she was denominational 
in her inception, in her struggles and in her progress.” 
An undenominational Queen’s University is beyond the 
range of possibilities.” . These are surely strange asser- 
tions to make, in view of the facts plainly stated in the 
Jubilee number of the JournNaL and time and again re- 
iterated. If Queen’s is the ‘* Presbyterian University of 
Kingston,” why is it that on her Council Board, amongst 
her supporters and ber students are found men of every 
We have only to point to these facts to 
prove that she is undenoniinational. But in putting forth 
such a claim, it is said, she is ‘‘ inconsistent.” She cau- 
not be undenominational, because she sprang up in the 
Presbyterian Church and was fostered by that body. A 
plant which grew from Presbyterian soil and breathed the 
air of U. E. Loyalism cannot but be opposed to catho- 
licity. This is just a repetition of the old argument that 
no good thing can come out of Nazareth, and rests on a 
foregone conclusion which is inconsistent with the facts. 
We are opposed to the so-called catholicity which makes 
use of such a method of argument and shuts its eyes to 
patent facts, which holds that outside of certain clearly 
defined limits no good thing can exist. True catholicity, 
we believe, is free from pride and is characterized by 
honesty and charity. We fear that in this instance the 
Owl has displayed a narrowness unworthy of its past 
record, and would refer it to the very different spirit 
manifested by Archbishop Cleary in his telegram to 
Principal Grant on the day of the Jubilee celebration— 
Jubilee Number, page 65—-in which he says: ‘I beg 
leave to proclaim by anticipation my hearty good wishes 
for the continued success and increased usefulness of 
Kingston’s noble institution of learning, whereat arts, 
science and literature are guaranteed to all our youth 
without offence to the religious sentiments of any.” 
Surely the Ow! will not bring the charge of inconsistency 
against the Archbishop. 

ok * *k 

Students who wish to engage in missionary work during 
the coming summer have been asked to place their names 
before the Home Mission Committee of the Church. 


class and creed ? 
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. Hence the question as to the qualifications for such work 


calls for serious consideration. 

No doubt all who will submit their names tothe H. M. C. 
will have come to the conclusion that they individually 
are capable of manaying the important affairs of a mission 
field. But inasmuch as the individual who has the great- 
est confidence in his own capacity may sometimes be mis- 
taken on the point, the church wisely requires that some 
Presbytery certify as to the fitness of each would-be 
missionary. 

But in what does this fitness consist? In our own 
opinion there are two essentials: (1) Love to God and 
man, (2) ‘‘Consecrated common sense.” If any student 
who lacks these qualifications is placed in charge of a 
mission field or congregation, grievous injury is done to 
all concerned. But the presence or absence of such quali- 
fications can be but very imperfectly ascertained by sub- 
jecting the candidate to an examination in the Shorter 
Catechism and Bible History and Geography. Would it 
not be more satisfactory to ask each candidate to send to 
the Presbytery, by which he expects to be certified, a 
sermon on some simple theme. Then when he appears 
before the committee, a few oral questions on this subject 
by the members of the committee would enable them to 
decide with considerable certainty as to the fitness of the 
student for the situation he is seeking. In this way a 
competent examiner would have no difficulty in deciding 
as to the scriptural knowledge, literary qualifications and 
moral experience of the candidate, 

This is a subject of great importance, for students 
sometimes go out who are sadly unfit to take charge of a 
congregation where everything is in working order, much 
less to undertake the work in a mission field where there 
is generally a large amount of organizing to be done. 
Too much care cannot be exercised in the matter, and 
while much must of necessity be left to the individual 
judgment of the members of the Presbyterial committee, 
no system of examining can be considered satisfactory 
which does not bring the committee into living touch 
with the spiritual life of the student. 


a 
* 


What is a Christian ?—A Sermon by Marcus Dods, D.D. 
Though this is a very good sermon, it is likely to become 
historical, not because of its goodness either in the way 
of special originality or excellency of form, but because 
it has started an agitation in the Free Church of Scot- 
land, which bids fair to become greater than that which 
raged round Dr, Robertson Smith. When the materials 
are prepared a very little spark will kindle them. We 
venture to say that this sermon might have been preached 
by Dr. Dods before his appointment to the Professorship, 
or that it might be preached to-day in almost any pulpit 
in Canada without a word of protest except possibly from 
some survival of the Davie Deans or Inquisitor General 
type. Isolated sentences indeed may be quoted, to which 
exception could be taken, but that is not the way to 
judge, but to caricature. These sentences must be con- 
strued in the light of the object, scope and spirit of the 
sermon. The object is to show, in accordance with the’ 
well known distinction between Theology and Religion, 
that a man is a Christian only if he has the spirit of 
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Christ. The clamour that has been raised in consequence 
is a pretty good proof that the sermon was needed. Dr. 
Dods does not depreciate Theology. On the contrary he 
offers a very good apoloyia for Theologians, but he points 
out that the final end of all preaching, of all Theology, is 
to bring us to God, and that the great question to be 
asked concerning every man is not, what does he believe? 
but what is his character? Even though professedly a 
Unitarian, does he ‘ practically make Christ his God ?” 
The misunderstanding of the sermon is really very singu- 
lar. Noisy critics declare that the doctrines of the 
Divinity, Atonement and Resurrection of Christ are 
represented by the writer to be unimportant. This is 
not criticism, In view of Dr. Dods’ past record, it is 
not common sense. Considering that he belongs to the 
same church as his accusers, it is not brotherly, but it is 
in perfect accord with the mission, the spirit and the 
methods of heresy-hunters. Their mission is not to call 
sinners into the church, but to drive saints out of it, and 
their spirits and methods are the same to-day as eighteen 
centuries ago, when they kept, like sleuth hounds, close 
on the track of that great heretic Paul. 





LITERATURE. 


LECTURE ON BROWNING 
AT TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO, BY PROF, CAPPON. 
(Continued. ) 
N the poem of the Grammarian’s Funeral some disciples 
are supposed to be carrying the dead body of their 
master, the Grammarian, to its grave at the top of a 
mountain whose sides, as is frequently the case in Italy, 
are occupied by a city. As they march along with their 
burden one of the disciples tells the story of his master’s 
life ina kind of chant. A characteristically simple yet 
pregnant subject ; for notice that the dead man was a 
grammarian in the great age of grammarians, shortly 
after the Revival of Learning in Europe, anage when the 
grammarian was a pioneer in the path of culture, and the 
names of whose great grammarians, Stephens, Scaligers, 
Vallas remain like landmarks in the history of letters. 
Although from one point of view, then, the grammar ian’s 
labours on the Greek particles and so forth may have be- 
come comparatively insignificant in the altered conditions 
of these times of ours, yet Browning by making his 
grammarian of that earlier epoch has got subtle associa- 
tions of greatness for his subject. There is a fine appeal 
here as there is so often in Browning’s work to the his- 
toric sense. 

The distinction of the dead grammarian’s character, of 
that refined, scholarly, secluded life spent in self-sacri- 
ficing study, remote from vulgar joys and pleasures, is 
accentuated by the fact that he belongs to the grand type 
of hisage. Learning was then the privilege of the few, 
and we muat recognize an appropriate tincture of haughti- 
ness towards the unlettered crowd, the vulgus profanum, 
& spice of esoteric enthusiasm in the Renaissance scholar, 
as he sings the dirge of his dead master : 


Let us begin and carry Up this corpse 
Singing together 
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Leave we the common crofts, the vulgar thorpes, 
Each in its tether 

Sleeping safe in the bosom of the plain, 
Cared for till cock-crow. 

That seems a care’ess style; it certainly pays no re- 
gard to what treatises on Rhetoric call ‘ propriety,” 
“ the vulgar thorpes or villages each in its tether”; but 
careless as it seems to be it is exquisitcly suggestive and 
manages to express Very fully and with no waste of 
words the whole coil of common worldly cares, all lying 
quiet there in the early dawn, ‘‘cared for till cock-crow,” 
the parish constable as well as higher agencies duly in 
charge of it. All that was so far away from his life ; 
therefore higher than ever, with a still stronger note of 


defiance for the commonplace and vulgar does the dis- 


ciple lift his voice : 
Leave we the unlettered plain its herd and crop; 
Seek we sepulture 
On a tall mountain, citied to the top, 
Crowded with culture. 
* 


¥ * * 
hither our path lies: wind we up the heights; 
Wait ye the warning ? 
Our low life was the level's and the night's 
He’s for the mc rning. 

Then to localize and give vitality to our conception of 
the scene the poet throws in some words of direction from 
the leading disciple to his comrades : 

Step to a tune, square chests, erect each head 
’Ware the beholders 

This is our master, famous, caln and dead, 
Borne on our shoulders, 

That is the high preluding strain, so to speak, of the 
Then follows in rapid general outline a masterly 
and a great life, that ebbed away half 
unconsciously in days and nights of eager research, And 
first he had been no meanly moulded man like the little 
bald tinker in Plato’s Republic, who had taken to phil- 
osophy to give himself dignity and importance. 

He was a man born with thy face and throat, 
Lyric Apollo. ~ x 

Then the long struggle by which fame is solidly founded 
and slowly built up, the man forgetting meanwhile, in the 
ardour of pursuit, how the years were passing : 

Long he lived nameless; how should spring take note 
Winter would follow ? 
Till lo, the little touch and youth was gone! 

He knows it, and he knows the world’s scornful esti- 
mate of his obscure, narrow life. Worse than that he 
recognizes that there is a loss, that there has flowed past 
him a current of life at which he has not so much as wet 
his lips. No matter! One sad retrospective glance at 
all that lies behind him and he presses onward— 

Cramped and diminished, 
Moaned he, “new nieasures, other feet anon 
My dance is finished!” 
e another dramatic aside interrupts the chant, and 
c character of this ascent to 


chant. 
sketch of » life, 


Her 
we begin to see the,symboli 


the mountain top: 
No, that’s the world’s way (keep the mountain side) 


Make for the city. 

Then the main chord again. He had seen Time’s sig- 
nal and knew that if he was to enjoy life he must soon 
begin ; but the other instinct is strong in him ; he would 
learn what life was, how to live, before living : 
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He knew the signal, aud stepped on with pride 
Over men's pity; 

Left play for work, and grappled with the world 
Bent on escaping; ; 

“ What's on the scroll” quoth he, thou keepest furled, 
“Show me their shaping, 

‘Theirs who most studied man, the bard and sage, 

_ Give! §. he gowned him, 

Straight got by heart that book to its last page ; 
Learned we found him, 

Yeon, but we found him bald, too, eyes like lead, 
Accents uncertain ; 

‘Time to taste life’ another would have said, 

Up with the curtain !” 

This man said rather, “actual life comes next, 
Patie: ce a moment! 

‘*Grant I have mastered learning's crabbed text, 
Still there’s the comment, 


But the individual life is so apt to be incomplete at its 
best, one-sided on its higher levels, and low-toned if it is 
fully rounded, 

A few years more and it is evident that for him the 
time is pretty well past for living in that other sense at 
all. No matter. Surely the issues of man’s life are not 
completed here in this world ; surely the significance of 
his life is not so ephemeral as that. So he goes on. The 
body grown decrepit, the external senses dulled, but the 
keen soul eager as ever. And so the disciple chants the 
lesson of his life for us: 


Yea, this in him was the peculiar grace 
(Hearten our chorus) 
That before living he’d learn how to live— 
No end to learning; 
Earn the jneans first--God surely will contrive 
Use for our earni: g. 
Others mistrust and say, “ But time escapes ; 
Live ow or never!" 
He said: “What's time ? Leave Now for dogs and apes! 
Man has Forever.” 


Back to his book then, deeper drooped his head ; 
Calculus racked hitao ; 

Leaden before his eyes grew dross of lead; 
Tussis attacked him. 


Here the disciple moralizes upon this life from a point 
of view which is a fundamental one with Browning, viz., 
that the very incompleteness of such a noble life here is 
a kind of proof that its issues shall be rounded and made 
complete in another existence. 


Was it not great? did he not throw on God 
(He loves the burthen) . 

God's task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen ? 


He ventured neck or nothing—heaven’s success 
Found, or earth’s failure; 

“Wilt thou trust death or not?” he answered ‘ Yes,’ 
Hence with life’s pale lure ! 

That dow man seeks a little thing to do 
Sees it and does it: 

This Aigh man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundreds soon hit ; 

This high man, aiming at a million 
Misses a unit. 

That, has the world here—should he need the next, 
Let the world mind him! 

This, throws himself on God, and unperplexed 
Seeking shall find him. 
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Having thus shown us the ideal element in this scholarly 
life and won our sympathy for it, Browning loses noth- 
ing, but on the contrary gains much by touching with 
almost grotesque realism on the trivial aspect of the dead 
grammarian’s labours. 


So with the throttling hands of death at strife 
Ground he at grammar ; 

Still thro’ the rattle, parts of speech were rife: 
While he could stammer. . 

He settled //o¢/s business—let it be !— 
Properly based Ov ; 

Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De 
Dead trom the waist down, 


. 


Here the procession arrives at its destination, the burial 
place on the mountain top, and the disciple concludes his 
chant in the strain in which he began it, defiant of the 
world and its commonplace, high and exultant even over 
death. 


Here’s the top-peak ; the multitude below 
Live, for they can, there ; 

This man decided not to live but know— 
Bury this man here! 

Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 

Stars come and go! Let joy break with the storm, 
Peace Jet the dew send ! 

Lofty designs must close in like effects ; 
Loftily lying. 

Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying. 7 


There is a great and original art in the construction of 
this poem. With what fine instinct has Browning chosen 
the time and the scene. The impressive moment of the 
dead inan’s funeral, when his life may be surveyed as a 
whole and its significance fitly and solemnly summed up. 
Then the scene; that gradual ascent winding up the 
mountain side to the city’s highest place,.the village 
below lying still half-hidden.in the morning vapours, the 
lights of the citadel still sparkling on the summit; the 
whole march a kind of symbol of the life that has just 
closed, a life of toilsome ascent from the plain to the 
everlasting peaks and to find its fruition only in the dawn 
of a new day. 

“ He's for the morning.” 


Masterly, too, is the manner in which the poet has 
brought together in this poem the characteristically great 
and the characteristically petty elements in man’s life. 
Here is a human life shrunken and defeatured on one 
side, the side of our common humanity, of society and 
the affections, a life limited and narrow even in its intel- 
lectual interests, spent in researches on the enclitic De 
an] the functions of Hoti and Oun. 

Yet Browning has been perfectly successful in making 
us feel the greatness of this life, a greatness due rather 
to its spirit than to its avtual achievements, though 
Browning, as 1 have suid, subtlely enhances the value of 
these latter by making them those of a grammarian of 
the Renaissance. What a solid comprehensive sense of 
life there is throughout the poem; some passages have 
an epical completeness in their survey of life which 
though very different in its kind can only be compared to 
that which we find in the great monologues of Shakes- 
peare. 
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Long he lived nameless; how should Spring take note 
Winter would follow. 

And here we may notice a characteristic quality of 
Browning, his sympathy, namely, his tenderness, we 
might almost call it, for what is imperfect, for what is 
limited and incomplete in the individual’s life. He is hy 
no means the severe moralist we have in Carlyle, sternly 
rating every one by his actual performance and its worth 
Browning’s view of life is ina sense larger, 
For him there is a 


to the world. 
more merciful, more comprehensive. 
soul of goodness in things evil,a perfection in the very 
imperfection of some lives, a foreshadowing of another 
existence in which imperfectly rounded lives may be made 
complete. The Grammarian whom Carlyle would have 
probably pronounced a Dry as dust, a rhizophagous ani- 
mal feeding on Greek roots is for Browning a perfectly 
sufficient type of the ideal struggle in human life. 

This catholic, largely benignant, view of life gives a 
characteristic colour to many of his poems, such as Fra 
Lippo Lipp, The man in Confessions, the man in a 
Gondola, but it isin his poem of Andrea del Sarto that 
this mercifully and tenderly comprehensive judgment of 
individual lives finds the finest and subtlest expression. 
The gentle and amiable nature of Andrea himself, dolce ¢ 
buono uomo, as his biographer Vasari calls him, at once 
sensuous and spiritual, with what exceeding tenderness 
Browning handles that gifted but defective nature. 
Andrea has fallen short of that height to which it might 
seem he was born, the pinnacle of glory where Raphael 
and the severe Angelo stand forever; he has failed, too, 
in many ways, in common prudence and practical de- 
cision, his life seems, now that he comes to review it 
calmly in the autumn of his days, almost a failure in 
comparison with what it might,have been, and all because 
of weak desires grown into overmastering habits, because, 
for one thing, the beautiful head of that shallow woman, 
his wife Lucrezia, that head which is turned idly away, 
only half listening to the wonderful monologue in which 
he tells the story of his life, Yet line upon line, touch 
after touch, Browning unfolds the richness of this man’s 
nature ; its esthetic fineness, its calm intellectuality, its 
perfect self-judgment free from all vanity and fretful 
egotism, its humble recognition of superior merit, its fine 
insight into its own limitations—a noble trait—and its 
resignation to them. ; 

“We are in God’s hand, 
How strange now seems the life he makes us lead ; 
So free we seem, so fettered fast we are ! 
I feel he laid the fetter ; let it lie! 


A dangerous fatalism it might seem in this utterance, 
yet Browning half hints it is a deeper form of the prayer, 
‘*Thy will be done.” ; 

The poem ends on the same chord : 


No doubt (murmurs Andrea) there’s something strikes a balance... + 
: . What would one have? 

In heaven, perhaps, new chances, one more chance-— 

Four great walls in the New Jerusalem, 

Meted on each side by the angel's reed, 

For Leonard, Rafael, Angelo and me 

To cover—the three first without a wife, 

While I have mine! So—still they overcome 

Because there's still Lucrezia—as I choose. 
Andrea has not attained, never will attain, the height 


of Rafael, not even in the New Jerusalem, ““because there’s 
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still Lucrezia, as I choose,” but there is perhaps something 
niore comprehensive, if less elevated in his life. 

Here we have a glimpse of Browning’s attitude as a 
moralist, of the ethical principle which underlies his 
judgment of life. 

What is life and how shall we live it? How many 
thinkers have raised that question in various forms, the 
question of the Summum Bonum, of the True and the 
Beautiful, of the Idea of the Good, of Pleasure, of Duty, 
of Humanity, of the happiness of the greatest number. 


_ Each moralist takes his line and reprehends Pleasure with 


Plato and Carlyle, or exalts it with Aristippus and 
Diderot. 

Browning does not answer by any formula. 
seems always to say ought to be lived according to the 
direction in which your greatest capacity for living lies, 
and so lived, he seems audaciously to add, at all hazards. 
Hence he is apt to justify alife as long as it is lived freely 
according to the deepest instincts it contains. Life is its 
own reward if you are strong enough to live according to 
the real instincts of your being and not according to con-. 
ventional standards. 


Life he 


“@OLLEGE NEWS. 





THE FRESHMEN, 

PERUSAL of back numbers of our ConLEGE Jour- 
a NAL shows that, until recently, when Freshmen 
were mentioned at all it was generally in connection with 
something that violated the rules of the Ccneursus. In- 
deed not long ago they used to marshal themselves in 
battle array and endeavor to intimidate their seniors by 
brute force. Now all this is changed. The Concursus is 
unheard of, and the class of 93 is acknowleged to be ex- 
emplary for all that is decorous. In order to encroach as 
little as possible on the time of the Alma Mater Society, 
they have, with characterist:c modesty, formed among 
themselves an organization for developing their debating 
powers, and the progress they are making is quite wonder- 
ful. On the 17th inst. » Mock Parliament was duly 
formed under the leadership of the ‘ foot-ball hero,” Mr. 
W. B. Grant. Mr. J. W. Maclean being unanimously 
elected Speaker, business was immediately commenced, 
and. the Speech from the Throne read toa full house, After 
an able discussion the speech was adopted. Next session 
was held on the 24th inst., when a bill on the Chinese 
question was introduced by the Minister of Customs, etc., 
Mr. Fraser. It excited a very lively debate, in which 
members displayed an enthusiasm which had occasionally 
to be checked. ‘The House adjourned till Monday follow- 
ing, the same subject to be then continued with renewed 
vigour. The Opposition is led by Mr. Stewart. ‘‘The 


College am a-moverin’ along. : 





THE CHANCELLOR UNDER FIRE. 

We may well be proud of our Chancellor. He does 
good by stealth, and even when his good deeds are dis- 
covered, we feel that we have no right to publish them. 
But sometimes they cannot be hid. Here is one which 
the Ottawa Citizen has snatched from oblivion, in record- 
ing reminiscences of the violent social and political up- 
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heaval occasioned by the passing of the Rebellion Losses 
Bill in Lord Elgin’s time :— 

‘“ Many interesting reminiscences of that stormy period 
have been given and are now more or less forgotten, but 
there is one incident recently revived which certainly 
merits permanent record. It concerns a gentleman, now 
a resident of Ottawa, the highly respected Chancellor of 
Queen’s University, Mr. Sandford Fleming—then newly 
arrived in the colony from his native Scotland. He it 
was on the disastrous night of the conflagration who, at 
the imminent peril of his life, bore through the flames of 
the Legislative halls that well-known picture of our 
revered Queen which now adorns the Federal buildings 
of the Dominion Capital. What more patriotic subject 
for the painter’s brush or the pvet’s fancy.” 

We suspect that, when the Chancellor saw that the 
picture was safe, he tried to give the credit of saving it to 
somebody else. 


PROF. MCNAUGHTON’S ADDRESS. 


The following address was delivered by John Me- 
Naughton, M.A., on the evening of his installation to the 
Professorship in Greek :— 

I have to thank you for the honour you have now con- 
ferred upon me. You have appointed and solemnly in- 
stalled me as the first Professor of Greek in Queen’s Col- 
lege. I look upon this appointment and installation as a 
very great honour indeed, I assure you, and, what is the 
other side of the same thing, as involving a grave 
responsibility. To be almost the only Professor of Greek 
in a vast region like this magnificent Dominion, which, 
considering its natural resources and the vigorous char- 
acter of its people with the great traditions they inherit, 
has the assurance of a great destiny before it in every 
department of action and thought, is to have signa] op- 
portunity for good service or else for the conspicuous 
manifestation of sad incompetence. For the greatness of 
Canada in the future will depend upon its culture and, 
if we can argue from the past to the present, its culture 
will largely depend on the extent to which it succeeds in 
imbibing the Greek spirit. And that again will largely 
depend on what the leaders of thought take out of the 
Greek class. By the leaders of thought I mean you, 
gentlemen, and the like of you, the future clergymen, 
lawyers, doctors, journalists and literary men of the 
country. You will be centres of light or darkness wher- 
ever you go; looked up to by the mass of toiling men 
around you as the representatives and models of a liberal 
education. You will be the leaven destined to leaven 
the lump whether for good or evil ; for all that is inspir- 
ing and pure and lovely and of good report, or else for 
what is ungenerous, stupid and narrow-minded. And, 
just as in the past the subject which has been entrusted 
to me here has contributed such mighty impulses to the 
upward and onward movement of mankind, I judge that 
its force is in no way abated yet; that it can do almost as 
much for us now as it did for Italy, Germany and Eng- 
land in those wonderful days of renascence, when the 
introduction of Greek letters into Western Europe 
changed the face of the world and brought in the modern 
age. It is no light thing to be entrusted even in the 
humblest capacity with the workings of so powerful an 


_like carved marble. 
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engine as this has proved itself—to be made custodian of 
the sacred Greek fire. I know well from my own experi- 
ence that however rich the subject is, a great deal depends 
upon the teacher. It is possible for him to take all life 
and colour and motion out of what ought to be most 
rich and vivid. On the other hand he may infuse the 
light of large principles, the warm breath of human 
interest into the dryest details. In the student’s mind 
the subject and teacher are indissolubly associated, and 
he is wpt to credit the one with the tiresomeness or the 
brightness of the other. Our students come to us gen- 
erally at the age of maximum receptiveness, when their 
minds take on impressions as easily as wax and keep them 
They rapidly draw conclusions and, 
what is more, as a rule abide with them all their lives. 
And then so many successive sets of them come up—a 
new set every year; so that a professor has really a large 
power of inspiring widespread interest in his subject or 
else widespread disgust. There are many things then in 
the present situation calculated to iuspire a new Professor 
of Greek with diffidence and misgiving, the greatness 
of his subject, the important public issues that hinge on 
his success or failure, the fact that on him it greatly 
depends whether this mugnificent literature and im- 
perishably significant history are to be a vital force in 
moulding the impressionable minds of those who are 
destined in their turn to mould the future of a great 
country in respect of its highest interests, 

For my part I count it as about the greatest good 
fortune which has fallen to me that I was introduced to 
Greek literature by a man with whom to be connected 
was in itself w liberal education—Professor, now Princi- 
pal, Geddes of Aberdeen. He is well known throughout 
Europe as one of the widest and most accurate scholars 
of the time. The learned world knows him and appreci- 
ates him; his work on thg problem of the Homeric poems 
will always rank as a monument of critical sagacity and 
of an erudition wonderful both in breadth and depth. 
But the world does not know that to him, and him alone, 
is due the present state of classical scholarship in the 
north of Scotland, so incredibly advanced beyond what 
it was thirty years ago. The world does not know, what 
all his pupils know—and they are scattered all over the 
workl to-day—his intimate acquaintance with every 
civilized language and the best of what it contains, his 
intense and life-long devotion to all that is high and 
beautiful and good in every literature, and the irresistible 
charm with which his noble character and deep-rooted 
enthusiasin have drawn so many minds to an almost pas- 
sionate reverence and love for the eloquence and poetry 
of Hellas. Such men as he make a country great. They 
are the salt of the earth. Their influence is not confined 
to those directly touched by them, but extends in ever- 
widening circles to the scholars of their scholars, the sons 
of their sons in the muses, and in a broad band of light 
goes round the world. Quast Cursores, vitai lampada 
tradunt. Not their children only, but their children’s 
children arise and call them blessed. 

It is no wonder, then, that being convinced as I am of 
the greatness of my subject, and having before me real- 
ized in my own experience so high an ideal of what a 
teacher of Greek may be, it is no wonder that I see many 
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things to damp the joyful alacrity with which I accept 
the office you have conferred upon me. But there are 
considerations on the other hand which give me encourage- 
ment and hope. Greek is a subject of such innate charm, 
so essentially delightful to any one who has any turn for 
literature that it requires a ponderous mass of dulness to 
choke the interest out of it. To make Greek uninterest- 
ing would be an exploit worthy of being sung by another 
Pope in another Dunciad. A reasonable amount of dili- 
gence and attention on the part of the teacher ought to 
ensure a modicum of success, if not the full measure pos- 
sible; and diligence and attention are within everybody’s 


reach. 
I feel too that I can always count on help and sympa- 


thy and encouragement from our Principal, who never 


fails us, and from a united band of colleagues who would 
do honor to any university in the world, distinguished 
too for harmony in their mutual relations to an extent 
which I fear is rather rare among the learned And last 
of all, but not least, I have had enough experience of 
you, gentlemen, and enough of students in other parts of 
the world to contrast with it, to make me thoroughly 
appreciate my good fortune and bless my happy stars for 
lighting among such a mild-mannered tribe as the stu- 
dents of Queen's College. I find you do not consider 
your professors as your natural enemies. You recognize 
the fact that they merit indulgent consideration at your 
hands, You know it is rather their misfortune than 
their fault to have been set over you, A professor in 
Queen’s College is reckoned a good lite by the insurance 
companies, For you are not in the habit even by way of 
occasional relaxation of whiling away the weary hours by 
baiting and‘ worrying your professors. Instead of ap- 
plauling us public benefactors and ministers of your 
harmless gaiety the rising wits who imp their young 
wings for further flights in the days to come by such 
practice, you hale them before your tribunals 
by the hair of the head, and take sumihary vengeance 
I am no less delighted than 
I hope it may con- 
titutions. I 


as it were 


upon them. I assure you 
astonished at this state of things. 
tinue among you and be copied in other ins 
know some parts of the world where there is much need. 

On the whole, then, I think the encouraging circwmn- 
stances which I have to look to outweigh the reasons for 


With a delightful subject, colleagues as kind 


misgiving. 
tentive, attached 


as they are able, students orderly and at 
to their teachers and their college, a professor in Queen’s 
will have himself to blame if he fail to inspire interest 
in hig work. At any rate one must do one’s best with 
God’s help. 

The Chancellor has told you that this is not an inaugural 
address, It is merely an informal talk, and therefore 
it ought to have at least one great merit, the merit of 
brevity. Perhaps I ought now to close instead of enter- 
ing on subjects which would require more space and more 
careful statement than I can bestow upon them now. 
But I should like to say just a very few words by way 
of commending to you the study of G 

Hitherto I have all along presumed that you were as 
much convinced as I am myself of its value and import- 
ance, and you have indulgently permitted me to take for 
granted what perhaps I should in the first place have 


reek. 
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attempted to justify by some show of reason, For we 
all kuow very well that there are many people who think 
Greek is quite an antiquated subject. A very important 
member of a late English government, best known to the 
world as Mr. Robert Lowe, is reported to have once said 
among other remarks calculated to discourage the study 
of classies in general, and of Greek in particular, that 
the battle of Marathon was of no more significance to us 
than a coal-pit explosion. Another statesman used to 
maintain that one copy of the Times was worth more 
than the whole of Thucydides. Now these remarks, 
though expressed with unnecessary vehemence, not to 
say coarseness, pretty well indicate the attitude of many 
persons. There may be some even ‘here who would say, 
“What's Hecuba to us, or we to Hecuba?” The Greeks 
are dead and buried, let them rest in peace. Let us read 
our own writers, especially the magazines and newspapers, 
and mind our own affairs. “The riddling Sphinx puts 
far things from our minds,” as Sophocles says, ‘and 
makes us heed the trouble at our doors” There are so 
many practical wants, private and public, to attend to; 
life is too short to go back so far as Greece. There ure so 
many things, too, desirable to be known, so much useful 
knowledge to acquire, that, before we embark on any 
study, we must ask what will be the practical result ? 
What shall we gaiv by Greek? It is a troublesome study. 
There is a great deal_of grammar to be got up, and we 
find a very little of it goes a long way. The dictionary 
is large and labyrinthine In short, it is a very hard nut 
to crack, and before we hazard our teeth upon it, we 
want to know about the kernel, wheti.er it is any good. 
Well, I should, in the first place, appeal to experience. 
T should say: Ask any man who has acquired some 
familiarity with this language whether he regrets the 
time spent on it. I do not think that one man out of a 
hundred would say he did. For the most part you will 
find that the most energetic opponents of Greek are just 
those who have too little acquaintance with the object of 
their resentment to have sustuined any serious fnjury 
It is a case of mistrust of the unknown, They 
the Greeks themselves 
” a name which they 


from it. 
belong mostly to the class whom 
would have called “+barbatians, 
applied to all who knew no Greek. 
(To be Continued.) 


NOTES. 
ONCERNING THE HISTORY OF QUEEN’S, PREPARED FOR THE 
DOOMSDAY BOOK OF THE UNIVERSITY, BY THE 
VICE-PRINCIPAL, DR. WILLIAMSON. 
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(Continued. ) 


4. And be it enacted, &c. That after the removal, by 
death, resignation or otherwise, of the first Principal and 
Professor, who are to be nominated by the Committee of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, the said 
Trustees, and their successors, shall forever have full 
power and authority to elect and appoint, for the said 
College. a Principal who shall be a Minister of the Church 
of Scotland, or of the Presbyterian Church of Canada in 
connexion with the Church of Scotland ; and such pro- 
fessor or professors, master or masters, tutor or tutors, 


and such other officer or officers as to the said Trustees 
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shall seem meet; Provided always, That such person or 
persons as may be appointed to the office of Principal, or 
to any professorship or other office in the theological de- 
partment in said College, shall, before discharging any of 
the duties, or receiving any of the emoluments of such 
office or professorship, solemnly declare his Lelief of the 
doctrines of the Westminster Confession of Faith, and 
his adherence to the standards of the Church of Scot- 
land, in government, discipline, and worship, and sub- 
scribe such a formula to this effect as may be prescribed 
by the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Canada in 
connexion with the Church of Scotland; and that such 
declaration and subscription be recorded in the books of 
the Board of Trustees; And provided always, that such 
rersons as shall be appointed to professorships, not in 
the theological department in said College, shall, before 
discharging any of the duties, or receiving any of the 
emoluments of such professorships, subscribe such a 
formula declarative of their belief of the doctrines of the 
aforesaid Confession of Faith, as the Synod may prescribe. 

5. And be it enacted, &e. That no religious test or 
qualification shall be required of or appointed for any 
persons admitted or matriculated as scholars within the 
said College, or of persons admitted to any degree in any 
art or faculty therein, save, only, that all persons ad- 
mitted to any degree in divinity shall make such and the 

-same declarations and subscriptious as ave required by 
this Act to be made and subscribed by the Professor or 
Professors in the Theological Department. 

6. And be it enacted, &e. That if any complaint re- 
specting the conduct of the Principal, or any Professor, 
Master, Tutor or other officer of the said College be at 
any time made to the Board of Trustees, they may insti- 
tute an inquiry ; and in the event of any impropriety of 
conduct being duly proved, they shall admonish, reprove, 
suspend, or remove, the person offending, as to them may 
seein good ; Provided always, that the grounds of such 
adinonition, reproof, suspension, or removal, be recorded 
at length in the books of said Board. 

7. And be it enacted, &c. That the said Trustees, and 
their successors, shall have full power and authority to 
erect an edifice, or edifices, for the use of the said Col- 
lege; Provided always, that such edifice, or edifices, shall 
not be more thau three miles distant from St. Andrew’s 
Church, in the Town of Kingston, in the Province of 
Upper Canada. 

3. And be it enacted, &e. That the said Trustees, and 
their successors, shall have power and authority to frame 
and make statutes, rules and ordinances, touching and 
concerning the good government of the said College ; 
the performance of Divine Service therein; the studies, 
lectures, exercises, and all matters regarding the same ; 
the number, residence, and duties of the Professors 
thereof ; the management of the revenues and property 
of the said College ; the salaries, stipends, provision and 
emoluments of and for the Professors, officers and ser- 
vants thereof ; the number and duties of such officers and 
servants ; an| also touching and concerning any other 
matter or thing, which to them shall seem necessary, for 
the well being and advancement of the said College, and 
agreeable to this Act; and, also, from time to time, by 
any new statutes, rules or ordinances, to revuke, renew 
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augment or alter, all, every, or any of the said statutes, 
rules and ordinances, as to them shall seem meet and 
expedient ; Provided always, that the said statutes, rules, 
and ordinances, or any of them, shall not be repugnant 
te the provisions of this Act, or to the laws and statutes 
of the Province; Provided also, that the said statutes, 
rules and ordinances, in so far as they regard the per- 
formance of Divine Service in said College ; the duties 
of the Professors in the Theological Department thereof ; 
and the studies aud exercises of the students of Divinity 
therein ; shall be subject to the inspection of the said 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church, and shall be forthwith 
transmitted to the Clerk of the said Synod, and be by 
him laid before the same at their next meeting, for their 
approval, and until such approval, duly authenticated by 
the signatures of the Moderator and Clerk of the said 
Synod, is obtained, the same shall not be in force, 

And be it enacted, ete. That so soon as there shall be a 
Principal and one Professor in the said College, the Board 
of Trustees shall have authority to constitute, under their 
Seal, the said Principal and Professor, together with 
three members of the Board of Trustees, a Court, to be 
called ‘ the College Senate,” for the exercise of Academi- 
cal superintendence and discipline over the students, and 
all other persons resident within the same; and with 
such powers for maintaining order and enforcing obedi- 
ence to the statutes, rules and ordinances, of the said 
College, as to the said Board may seem meet and neces- 
sary; Provided always, that so soon as three additional 
Professors shall be employed in the said College, no 
Trustee shall be a member of the College Senate, but 
that such Principal and all the Professors of the College 
shall forever constitute the College Senate, with the 
powers just mentioned, 

10. And he ié enacted, &c. That whenever there shall 
be a Principal and four Professors employed in the said 
College, the College Senate shall have poweryand author- 
ity to confer the degree of Bachelor, Master, and Doctor, 
in the several Arts and Faculties. 

11, And be it enacted, &c. That five of the said Trus- 
tees, lawfully convened as heieinafter directed, shall be 
a quorum for the despatch of all business, except for the 
disposal and purchase of real estate, or for the choice or 
removal of the Principal or Professors, for any of which 
purposes there shall be a meeting of at least thirteen 
Trustees, 

12 And be it enacted, etc. That the said Trustees shall 
have full power and authority, from time to time, to 
choose a Secretary and Treasurer; and also once in each 
year, or oftener, a Chairman, who shall preside at all 
meetings of the Board. 

13. And be it enacted, &c. That the said Trustees shall 
also have power, hy a majority of voices of the members 
present, to select and appoint, in the event of a vacancy 
in the Board, by death, resignation, or removal from the 
Province, a person, whose name is on the list from which 
appointments are to be made, to fill such vacanvy, choos- 
ing a Minister in the room of a Minister, and a Layman 
in the room of a Layman, and inserting the name of the 
person so chosen in that place on the roll of the Board in 
which the name of the Trustee in whose stead he may 
have been chosen stood. 
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And be it enacted, &c. That the said Trustees shall 
have power to meet at the College upon their own ad- 
journment, and so often as they shall be summoned by 
the Chairman, or in his absence Ly the Senior Trustee, 
whose seniority shall be determined hy the order in which 
the said Trustees are named in this Act, or shall be elected 
hereafter ; Provided always, that the said Chairman, or 
Senior Trustee, shall not summon a meeting of the 
Corporation unless required so to do by a notice in writing 
from three members of the Board ; Aud provided also, 
that he eause notice of the .time and place of the said 
meeting to be given in one vr more of the public news- 
papers in the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, at 
least thirty days before such meeting; and that every 
member of the Corporation resident within the said 
Provinces shall be notified in writing, by the Secretary to 
the Corporation, of the time of such meeting. 

15. And be it enacted, &c. That so soon as the Uni 
versity of King’s College, and the College hereby insti- 
tuted, shall be in actual operation, it shall and may be 
lawful for the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, or person 
administering the government of this Province, to author- 
ize and direct the payment, from the funds of the said 
University of King’s College, in aid of the funds of the 
College hereby instituted, of such yearly sum as to him 
shall seem just, for the purpose of sustaining a Theologi- 
cal Professorship therein, and in satisfaction of all claim, 
on the part of the Church of Scotland, for the institution 
of a Professorship of Divinity in the University of King’s 
College, according to the faith and discipline of the 
Church of Scotland. 





FROM SCHIZNOKA, JAPAN. 


LETTER FROM J. G. DUNLOP, "88. 


Dunlop is the leader of our self-supporting mission- 
aries. His letters are always most interesting, and we 
therefore give extracts from one received by the Principal 
last year, in which—while showing how well he has fared 
—he aivises comrades to go to the foreign field in connec- 
tion with some missionary organization. 

“The Buddhists are adopting western tactics more and 
more, the latest being to start an English paper—the 
Bijou of Asia—which you have probably seen, and to 


import a foreign missionary. The Apostle is Colonel 


Olcott, an American, from India, whose mission is to put 
new life into Buddhism, rousing Buddhists to a sense of 
their duty to themselves, and their country. In reference 
to the Bible Revision, he tells the people that the Chris- 
tians found that their Bible could not stand the light of 


the science of to-day. So they made a new Bible. We 
have in Shimiza, a seaport town 7 niles from this city, @ 
esperation of the 


good illustration of the bigotry and d 

Buddhists. For a long time no footing could be obtained 
in Shimiza, but last fall a preaching place was secured 
and a young Japanese evangelist sent for. 

For awhile he worked away against frowns and sneers, 
but there wag no active opposition till some of the people 
began to show an interest in the gospel which he preached, 
and a few left their idols and their old life and decided 


to become Christians ‘The Buddhists then saw that it 


was time for action, and added to their ridicule of the 
f the young 


word, active measures for the expulsion 0 
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preacher, he priests laughed at the idea of a wise and 
holy God condemning a race for eating apples, proved 
from the Bible itself that the original sin was a very good 
thing, since it gave men what they never would have had 
otherwise--kuowledge—and accounted for the continual 
division, fighting, bloodshed of Christian lands by refer- 
ring to Christ’s own words, ‘*Think not, ete.” To farther 
incite the people, they declared that the Christian 
preacher required every would-be-Christian to trample 
under fuot a picture of the Emperor, (What inspiration 
the American theosophist must receive from these 
enlightened reliyieu2 in his noble work of reviving 
Buddhism ! 

When a threat of dire vengeance ou whoever should 
harbor the young man proved of no avail, his boarding- 
house was set on fire over his head, and he was finally 
driven out, only, however, to be taken in by the incen- 
diary’s brother, who had become a seeker after the truth. 
“Hold the Fort” is still the word at Shimiza, though it is 
being done now in a very quiet way, the young man 
teaching and preaching to as many as he can reach in his 
new home. Such opposition is rarely met with in our 
Canadian mission work. 

The Tokaido Railroad opens on the 16th inst. from 
‘Tokyo to within a short distance of Kyoto. ‘he short 
section around Lake Biwa is not yet completed. As was 
to be expected, railway construction as it advances, is 
working a great change in the appearance of the country, 
its trade and the ideas of the peeple ‘The people are 
being brought more in touch with the west, receiving its 
good and evil, the latter much more easily, and are being 
shaken into some appreciation of the fact that whether 
» wait or not, the fedsu do (iron road) cer- 
tainly does not. Connection with Shizuoka was first 
established February Ist, this year, when the line between 
here and Tokyo was opened. For several weeks, after 
the line was opened, it was a common sight just as the 
Tokyo morning train would be moving off, to see a coun- 
try gentleman, with family and servants, or a party of 
red and green-blanketed pilgrims sauntering down the 
street about 100 or 150 yards from the station. Then 
there would be a rush for the station buildings and a 
1 of “Hoi,” ‘Hoi, hot, hoi, hoi, etc,” till the 
convinced that the iron horse was not of 
exactly the same nature as the docile animal attached to 
the Iumbering ‘‘basha,” or even the patient jinrthi. 

The work of Mr, Wishart, College Secretary Y.M.C.A., 
rincipally in mission schools, but he has a broad field 
and, though he has to work through interpreters, is 
ood work, rousing young men to a consciousness 
We want live 


“time and tide 


succession 
party would be 


is p 
there, 
doing a g 
of their privileges and responsibilities. 
Y.M.C.As. instead of those which are too much inclined * 
to spend their time in critical Biblical and scientific 


‘investigation —both good in themselves if not pursued to 


the absolute neglect of soul-saving. 

The work goes on encouragingly here in Schiznoka. 
embership of about 250, a good church 
alf ago, but again too small for 
the congregations, and three other preaching places in the 
city, besides five or six, including one church building, 
within a radius of twelve iniles. Inthe provincial prison 
me ten or eleven Christians, the result 


There is now a m 
enlarged a year and a h 


here there are 80 
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of the labors of a Christian moral instructor, who was 
employed in the prison till last fall. Our Japanese pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. Kobayashi, has applied for, but not yet 
received, permission to preach in the prison. 

[ must close now, expressing in ¢his letter my gratitude 
to you for the article that God used to direct my atten- 
tion to this field, As the most trying days of the prepara- 
tion that will never end in this land pass away and I see 
before me on all sides a broad field of usefulness with 
burdened, sin-sick souls unconsciously inviting me to go 
in and claim for the Master, I feel more than ever certain 
that God’s hand has been in all the dispositions of the 
past. I engaged here the other day for another year’s 
service in the Government school, with so little teaching 
that I can do half of my week’s work before noon on 
Monday. I have been, I think, more favorably placed as 
regards time and vupportunities for work and kindly dis- 
position of employers and people in general than any 
other man who has come out here to engage in self-sup- 
porting work. Regarding this work I would just repeat 
what I said in writing a Queen’s man yesterday; ‘I 
would like to see you receive a Board appointment some- 
where The regularly appointed missionary with an 
organization at his back and an organization in his hands 
to work with, can do much better work than any inde- 
pendent worker. 1} think the main benefit of the self- 
support work in Japan will be to put into the hands of the 
mission wy societies, instead of entirely new men, « num- 
ber of two, three, four and five-year-old missionaries. 
Of course only some of the new men who have come out 
here independently will be thus taken up and set to work. 
Concerning the rest of the number it is impossible to say 
what turn matters will take, but we are all day by day 
learning, studying the people’s language and people’s 
character, and while our field of usefulness at first is 
very narrow and scems,-in many cuses, for a long time, 
almost vil, this field is every day broadening, But as 
I already said, this field will never be so broad as in the 
case of the regularly appointed man. While I give the 
foreign field the preference every time, and would tell 
every Christian worker to get as far owt us possible, yet 
if I were asked to advise a man about leaving such fields, 
ripe for the harvest, as we have in our Canadian North 
West to come to this special work, I would not venture 
an answer, but would tell him to seek and accept God's 
guidance. This I say after a year’s life in Japan and 
after seeing a dozen or more men come to this work.” 


CONFIDENTIAL CHATS. 
No. 1. 

Now, our dear fellow-student, shut the door and draw 
your chair up a little closer to us while we talk with you 
for a few moments on a very delicate and possibly rather 
personal matter, You may get mad, of course, and call 
us cheeky and meddlesome and all that sort of thing, but, 
bless you, we don’t care so long as you realize that we are 
. speaking the truth. So let us begin at the beginning. 

You remember, don’t you, all about your lofty aspira- 
tions and abnormal ambition when you first came to 
Queen's ; how you used to fairly devour every syllable of 
the lectures and store it up for future exams; how you 
used to pinch yourself in the evening when your eyes 
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would become heavy and your senses dull over some 
perplexing problem till the clock struck twelve, or per- 
chance one, and relieved your conscience and brain ; how 
evening calls and parties were eschewed us wiles of the 
Evil One to tempt from duty, and how swimmingly 
studies went on until——. Well it is the old, old story ; 
one fatal day a pair of heavenly blue eyes beamed upon 
you and, seat!—away went resolutions, away went 
studies, away went ambition, away. went conscience, 
away went every blessed thing but those witching eyes 
and their proprictor. Own up now, isn’t that a fact? 

Of course we'll acknowledge that she was different 
from other girls, that she was of angelic disposition und 
as bean’iful as Helen of Troy. She might even have been 
a sister student—oh, hold up now, we're not saying that 
she was—but nevertheless the effect was just as disastrous, 
and now when the professor talks about ‘ rare affection” 
or about the force of attraction existing between two 
bodies, you murmur dreamily, ‘Yes, yes, 1 know all 
about that,” and straightway forget all the rest of the 
lecture ; and also when you come across a tender line in 
the Odes of Horace or the Hneid you carefully under. 
score it and memorize it for future appropriate occasions, 
until your rational backbone is almost dislocated and 
temporary paralysis of the inte'lectual portion of your 
cerebrum threatens to reduce you to a very fair specimen 
of the average idiot. 

Possibly we are overestimating the gravity of the situa- 
tion, for you must remember that we speak entirely from 
observation rather than from actual experience. We do 
not say that every man who deals in blue eyes and kin- 
dred articles immediately loses his head as well as his 
heart, but there are some foolish ones at any rate who 
need far more ballast than they now carry and who are 
in centinual danger of being upset by some unexpected 
squall. What we want to impress upon you, don’t you 
see, is that you are here to gain knowledge by careful 
application and study, not to look for a housekeeper. It 
is all right to seck ladies’ society and endeavor to develop 
the social part of your nature, but, man dear, there are 
uiore ladies than one in the world—at least there should 
be until you leave college—and an early engagement or 
anything approaching to such a state will stunt your 
social nature and spoil your chances of success in life. 
And then, you know, ten chances to one the lady of your 
choice will not he persuaded that you are as valuable a 
prize as you fondly think you are, and just think what a 
disastrous effect that discovery would have upon your 
appetite for a week or so. 

Now do not charge us with being a woman-hater, 
because if you do you don’t know what you are talking 
about. The fact is that if we were ever placed in such a 
position as would make it impossible for us ever to see a 
lady again in this world we would immediately vacate 
these premises and take our chances of alighting safely 
in a happier sphere somewhere on the other side of a 
railroad track with the locomotive six fect off on a down 
grade. No, sir, we are a regular Chesterfield when it 
comes to gallantry, and if you insult us by believing 
otherwise, one of us must die. 

Now, dear brother, put on your thinking cap and with 
all seriousness and deliberation consider these things. 
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THE GLEE CLUB CONCERT. 

One of the most pleasant duties which has fallen to the 

JOURNAL reporter this session is the recording of the 
event which transpired at the College on the evening of 
March 14th. The duty is a pleasing one because the 
event of which we speak was one of the most satisfactory 
and successful affairs of the kind ever held in Convocation 
Hall. ‘ 
One afternoon last October some of the boys met to 
talk over the advisability of having a Glee Club for the 
session. It did not take long to resolve upon forming 
one, and forthwith officers were elected and arrangements 
made for practising up with a view to giving, if possible, 
a concert at the end of the session. Accordingly, ever 
since then, every Monday and Thursday, about 20 or 30 
fellows have given themselves for an hour or so to the 
learning of College Gleez and other songs, and twice a 
week from five to six the old Hebrew class room has rung 
with the not very psalm-like music of jolly student life. 
The “At Home” which the Club held just before Christ- 
mas was, as all those who were there can testify, an 
extremely creditable affair, and the boys sang well, but 
at their concert the other evening they sang more than 
well, they sang beautifully, and their rendering of the 
different pieces could hardly have been improved upon. 

As on the night of our Conversazione, so on the night 
of our Concert, it rained hard and was generally disa- 
greeable, but in spite of all this a very good audience 
assembled in Convocation Hall. At the close not one of 
those who had braved the wet were sorry they had done 
so. The platform was tastefully decorated with the Col- 
lege colors, and the ‘‘red, blue and yellow” drooped in 
graceful folds from the polished timbers of the arched 
roof down the walls at either side, while directly over 
the centre of the stage, well up toward the ceiling hung 
in mid-air an enormous “mortar-board,” which, in har- 
mony with the gowns of the members of the Club who 
sat in a large semi-circle beneath it, gave the whole plat- 
form a strikingly academic appearance. 

If the (lee Club is to be congratulated upon any one 
thing especially, it is in their choice of an elocutionist. 
Miss Agnes Knox completely captivated every one in the 
hall, and never was applause given which was more 
hearty and more worthily bestowed than that which 
burst many times from the audience (especially the stu- 
dents) as she told in her bewitching, humorous way of 


“Saunders McGlashan’s Courtship,” or thrilled them 


with the tale of ‘‘Lasca’”; nor was aD audience ever more 
the simplicity and 


touched by anything than was this by 
feeling with which Miss Knox gave the story of the 
“Street Arab’s Christmas.” 
The easy command that she possessed over herself was 
wonderful; every motion, every change of expression, 
was perfect, graceful at all times, and never out of place. 
In parts of ‘The Knight and the Lady,” she won the heart 
of every senior present, as when with down-cast eyes and 
sweet face she represented to perfection the coy and 
courageously timid maid in love; in her selection from 
“Hamlet,” she was the picture of scornful passion ; and 
in her splendid presentation of the bold speech of “Spar- 
tacus” to his fellow gladiators, she showed herself to be 
Possessed of the highest oratorical power. Her simple 
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and happy rendering of her last selection and its encore 
—two short, loyal songs to Canada—was all that was 
needed to complete the magic spe’l which she had gradu- 
ally thrown over all, and when she left the stage for the 
last time the applause was simply deafening, coming as 
it did straight from the heart. 

Those who were not there may perhaps think these 
words of praise are too strong, and that we have crossed 
the line into flattery. None who heard her would say 
this, but all would agree with us when we say again that 
her rendition of her selections was as nearly perfect as 
anything we have hitherto met with, ; 

‘As we have said, the Glee Club sang splendidly. AT 
expected that they would give a good account of them- 
selves, but they quite surpassed anything they ever did 
before. Of course, in their selections there was a good 
sprinkling of the comic, but there were all kinds, and 
whatever was given was given in excellent style. The 
soloists, Messrs. D. Strachan, H, A. Lavell, EK. B. Echlin, 
A. McNaughton and A. EK, Lavell, were heartily and 
most deservedly applauded. ‘They all appeared to excel- 
lent advantage. : 

And now, as we are tired praising, and can say nothing 
unfavorable, we will say no more. Let it suffice to say 
that the concert was a most decided success, and Mr. 
Strachan, and the indefatigable leader, Mr. H. A. La- 
vell, and the whole club should receive the heartiest 
thanks of all for the trouble they have taken to hold so 
excellent an affair. Miss Knox will always hold a warm 
place in our memories, and we assure her that it is the 
hope of all that we may not have heard her for the last 


time. d 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

The meetings of the Missionary Association have been 
large and interesting during the session. The reports 
from the various fields occupied by the Association in 
Ontario and the North West have been highly appreciated 
by the members. The financial condition has not cHanged 
from that of former years—a sufticient deficit to 


t the taking up of any new work, while it does not 
y men as usual for the 


much 


preven 
deter us from employing a8 man 
gummer months. The following appointments have been 
made for the summer : 

Wilbur—John A. Black. 

Matawatchan—Dan Cameron, 

Waskada, N.W.--dames Cattanach, B.A. 

Alameda, N.W.—A. Graham. 

Winlaw, N.W.—J. D. Boyd, B.A. 


LETTER FROM REV. DR. J. F. SMITH. 


Our missionary to the Chinese writes interesting letters 
to many correspondents. [Last April the Doctor in 
Chefoo, who had the hospital and dispensary under his 
charge, gave over the Chinese work entirely to him and 
native assistants. Attending there three days every 
week and at other times when there were critical cases, 
was, he says, ‘ splendid practice. I was forced to talk 
as well as try to understand what the patients said. It 
was useful in other ways. Since that time I have treated 
ards of 1,200 different cases, including some critical 


upw 
So far, I have been quite successful. What 


operations. 
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a good thing it was that I completed my medical course 
before coming. The special studies, too, have proved 
most useful. Last Sabbath I made my first attempt at 
speaking publicly in Chinese The missionaries who 
were present said that every word was understood, yet 
when a Chinaman asks me questions I can hardly answer 
one correctly. This will give you some idea of the diffi- 
culty of learning the language.” 

Dr. Smith is evidently too modest. Do not the officials 
of the China Inland Mission say that ‘‘in six months a 
man of ordinary ability can preach the Gospel to the 
Chinese with intelligibility?” The Principal, too, if we 
are to judge from his talks on the subject, agrees with 
Dr. Smith. Evidently, both are too modest. 


ANOTHER JUBILEE. 

On February 9th the Principal conducted the jubilee 
services of the congregation of Burnbrae and Rylstan, 
the home of a good many Queen’s men. The congrega- 
tion was organized on the 29th January, 1840, when the 
late Rev. Dr. McNeill was ordained as its first pastor in 
a storehouse near the present stone church. In those 
days when ministers were settled it was ‘for better or 
worse,” for a lifetime, both parties feeling that there was 
sacredness in the relationship. Dr. Neill ;was minister 
till 1883 and continued to be Moderator of Session till 
1889, when Rev. Jacob Steele, B.A. (1883), B.D. (1889), 
was inducted over the congregation. On the 29th Janu- 
ary, 1890, exactly fifty years after his ordination, Dr. 
MeNeill’s body was laid to rest in the cemetery, under 
the spot where the pulpit of his first church stood. Dr. 
Neill was an accomplished scholar, a man of singular 
sweetness of spirit and a devoted pastor. He served on 
the Board of Trustees of Queen’s during a great part of 
his pastorate, and in 1873 the University conferred on 
him the degree of D.D. ‘The present congregation of 
Campbellford and Stirling was formed out of his charge. 
Few of our congregations are composed of better material 
than those of the township of Seymour. ‘They and the 
University may be considered cotemporaries, and the 
celebration of the jubilee of the mother church fitly 
followed our own semi-centennial. 


ROYAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

We spoke in a recent issue of the benefit to be derived 
from the establishment of a class of Urinalysis in the 
Royal, and have since learned that the popular professor 
of Jurisprudence is to take it up next session. It will be 
of immense value to the students in view of the increas- 
ing importance of that branch of Pathology. 


Another chair we would like to see established is one 
on the eye and ear. There is great room for improve- 
ment in our opportunities for studying this branch. We 
understand that diseases of the eye and ear form quite 
a portion of any physician’s practice, and now that we 
have in our city a specialist (one of our own graduates, 
_ Dr. J. C. Connell), we see.no reason why we should not 
reap the benefit, of both didactic and clinical teaching 
in these subjects. We would respectfully suggest that 
these advantages be given us, as Dr. Connell’s oppor- 
tunities as surgeon to the Eye and Ear Department in 


the hospital offer excellent facilities for instruction. 
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J. T. Fowkes has found the attractions of home life 


too strong and has left us. 


We extend our sympathy to Mr. Kellock, who was 
absent from us for some time owing to the death of his 
sister, and to Messrs. Herald, whose father recently died. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
RoyaL Cononiau Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue, 
Lonpox, W.C., February 24, 1890, 

To the Principal of Queen's University and College, 

Kingston, Ont. : 

Srr—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
the undermentioned donation to the library of the Royal 


_ Colonial Institute: QueEn’s CoLLece Jovrna, Jubilee 


Number, 1889, and I am requested by the Council to. 
express their best thanks for this contribution. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. S, O'HALLORAN, 
. Secretary. 

If available, a file of the QuEEN’s CottEur JoURNAL 

will be much appreciated. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 
2x 4x 14=our new Gym, 





F, A. McRae has left for home to recruit for exams, 





We welcome back John Kellock and express our sym- 
pathy with him in the death of his sister. 


Queen’s hockey team defeated the Parliamentary team 
on Monday last. Score—8 to 1. 


J. M. Millar, 90, was appointed valedictorian for the 
class of ’90. 





Ou Saturday, February 22nd, Queen’s defeated the 
Cadets in a hockey match. Score—2 to 0. 

Don’t you ever say plain Anglo-Saxon to me again. It 
is not pla(y)in(g), it is more like working. We agree 
with you, Will. 





We desire to express our sympathy with T, L. Walker, 
who was recently called home to attend the funeral of 
his sister. 


We are sorry that W. H. 8, Simpson, ’93, has been 
forced through sickness to go home. We hope he will 
recover in time to take his exams in the spring. 


There are a few students who have not yet paid their 
subscription for the JouRNAL. Attend to this, boys, as 
it is getting late. 

The notices for A. M. S. meetings might be improved. 
Our Secretary should take a few lessons irom the 
Sec. of the Ossianic Society, 


We hear that our “newly-appointed Rugby field 
captain is agitating for a dress and bath room to be used 
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by a football team. This is certainly a move in the right 
Success, Allan. 


direction. 


We were pleased to see the enterprising spirit mani- 
fested by our Glee Club in getting up their concert. 
They issued programme sheets which for beauty and neat- 
ness could not be surpassed. 


Students will please bear in mind that magazines, ete., 
are not to be removed from the reading room, by mistake 
or otherwise, without the permission of the Curators. 
We predict ah unusually warm spring to the student who 
violates this law. 


Ata large and representative mass meeting held on the 
12th inst., the following students were appointed officers 
of the Rugby Fvotball Club: E. B. Echlin, B.A., presi- 
dent ; D. Cameron, ’91, vice-president ; A. McColl, B.A., 
field captain; W. F. Nickle, 91, manager. 

Lost.—Removed by inistake or otherwise, we believe 
otherwise. The gentleman, ahem, who borrowed a pair 
of rubbers from the lower cloak room will please return 
them as the owner is too poor to buy another pair and 
his boots are too thin to stand the coming soft weather. — 
Timothy McGinty, 90. [Timothy, we doubt if they 
will ever be returned. ] 


Prof.—A very strange custom in this country is that 
vendors of milk do not bring it from door to door in 
carts, but drive goats from one door to another and milk 
in the presence of the buyer until they have such quan- 
tity of milk as he has called for. Thus the milk dealer 
is prevented from having recourse to the pump. 

The Boys (in voices not loud but deep)—Would it were 


so in Kingston. 


COLLEGE WORLD. 
Mr. Blaine is the only College graduate in Harrison’s 
cabinet, but see a clipping further down. 
An Inter-Collegiate Oratorical Association is being 
advocated in Southern colleges. 
Students who use tobacco in any form are denied ad- 
mission to the University of the Pacific, at San Jose, Cal. 
More than 7,000 students are now attending American 


colleges and universities. / 
America is certainly in the lead 


In point of education, 
ges than all 


of other nations. Ohio alone has more colle 
Europe put together. 

A student of the Wisconsin State University has been 
‘tried for hazing in the civil courts and found guilty. The 
fine and costs, amounting to $100, will be paid by the 
university students. 

One hundred thousand dollars is being raised to endow 
a chair of Protection at Yale, through which the free 
trade teachings of Prof. William J. Sumner are to be 
combated.— Hx. : 

The Harvard faculty have deci 
all academic students may take t 
years instead of four. By this pla 
from $600 to $1,900 may be saved. 


‘ded upon a plan whereby 
he full course in three 
n a year’s time and 
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Archdeacon Farrar says that civil engineering in 
America is twenty-five years ahead of that of Kngland, 
That he is sincere in his statement he shows by sending 
his son to an American college to study civil engineering. 

The Oxford Review is the only undergraduate college 
paper published in England. In the United States there 
are over 200. Every Canadiau university publishes a 
journal, Even some of our High Schools edit monthlies. 
Such journalism should be encouraged. 

More than one-half the members of the Fifty-firet 
Congress are college-bred men. If the total number of 
college graduates be compared with the total number of 
men eligible for election to Congress, it will be seen from 
the above fact that the college man’s chances for political 


honors are good. 


PERSONALS. 

Intelligence has been reveived regarding Messrs. H. R. 
Grant and T. Childerhose, who have been spending the 
winter in Edinburgh attending classes in the Divinity 
halls of the Church of Scotland, the Free Chureh and the’ 
U.P. Church. They are waking the most of their time 
and opportunities. Mr. Grant has been preaching in the 
north and has seen a good deal of the country. On a re- 
cent Saturday they went by rail to Galashiels and then 
tramped about thirty miles, visiting Dryburgh, Jedburg, 
Melrose and Abbotsford. Abbotsford House was closed 
to tourists that day, but they gained access to the grounds,’ 
through which they roamed, and were doubtless inspired 
by the genius loci. They are enjoying themselves very 
muchin theclussiccity, but they confess thatthey prefer the 
professors of Queen’s. Apropos of the above, we would 
advice every theological student, on completing his course 
in Queen’s, to spend, if possible, a session in Glasgow or 
Edinburgh. After ten or twelve years’ study preparing 
for the work of the ministry, we know there is an im- 
patience to settle at once ina parish. But «session spent 
abroad is of incalculable benefit. A man’s mental +ori- 
gon is widened. He receives inspiration from the historic 
s by which every spot in the old land is 

‘Travel and intercourse with people living 
under a different civilization enlarge his sympathies and 
make him more catholic in spirit. We are glad to know 
that at least one of the theological students, Mr EF, G. 
Walker, intends going to Edinburgh next session. 

“Wm. Curle, B.A., ’89, is teaching in the High School 
at Gananoque. 

Dr. Johnston, ’89. has a lucrative practice in Georgia. 

A few students walked out to the station not long ago. 
They went to see John Madden, B.A., ’89, who was pass- 
ing, on his way to Toronto. We are surprised that John 


did not stop off. 

We were pleased to see 
Potter in the halls the other day. 

Rev. J. Steele, B.D., paid us a visit a few days ago. 
Preaching and married life seems to agree with him. 

J. H. Mills, B.A., 89, is working marvels in Renfrew 


associxtion 
hallowed. 


the smiling face of Rev. J. C. 


High School. 
W. T. McClement, M.A., is Science Master in Inger- 


soll Collegiate Institute. 
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«LA DIES’ COLUMN: 


—-EDIToRs:—— 
MISSES ANNIE G, CAMPBELL, JESSIE CONNELL, LAURA BENNETT. 





“HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN.” 


HAT an amount of talk there is about higher 
education of women! One would think that 
until girls were admitted into colleges and allowed to 
take degrees on the same platform as boys they had been 
living in a state, if not of heathen darkness, at least of 
weakness through want of cultivation of their mental 
powers, and that, to take a degree after a good deal of 
hard work, is to attain ideal womanhood. Have we not 
always bad fine women in the world? Have women not 
always been helpmeets for the men of the same age? 
Why, Deborah even took the lead in Israel in judgment 
and courage! Have there been no ladies’ schools where 
the girls attained a ‘leading out” of the mind to further 
cultivation and improvement all through life! Why 
then all this hue and cry? Did Mrs. Browning go 
through college to be capped? I think it’s ashame to 
our foremothers to hear the way in which the nineteenth 
century women talk. Our girls are in great danger of 
imagining that everything manly is womanly and of for- 
getting that to be a fine woman is not to follow man. 
How, is woman to be true to herself? to be a “ fine” 
woman? There is a subject for the Levana society to 
discuss. In the gospels we find women ininistering to the 
Saviour and His disciples. 


“ When care and sickness cloud the brow, 
A ininistering angel thou.” 


We hear it said in this connection, “Oh, so many 
women have to work for their bread,” ete. Now, that 
argument seems to me to take the sap out of the words 
“ Higher Education” altogether, if there is any in it. 
From this utilitarian standpoint it is not elevating women 
but degrading mind toa mere money-making machine. 
We find teachers too often find it drudgery to be ham- 
mering away at the same things to a lot af miscellaneous 
brains whose efforts they have to examine, direct, etc. 
This is ‘‘ high,” the height of self-denial certainly, higher 
than the woman who has her mind working away at her 
own sweet will in her hours of rest after a day’s manual 
labor. If women will calmly sit down and think over 
what her sex is meant to be and do there will not be so 
much twaddle talked about ‘‘ Eigher Education.” 

College degrees will be taken by those who prefer the 
drudgery of teaching to the drudgery of keeping a house 
clean and comfortable. In the latter case a girl has hours 
of quiet to read and study, but the former is ‘‘ higher” 
in the social scale. It is the scul not the mental ability 
that is the measure of the woman, and it is a false idea 
that a woman is higher if she is » teacher and does not 
soil her fingers than her hand-working sister. Work is 
the duty of all. All work is honourable. ‘She that 
fears God fears to sit at ease.” Make our women 
Christians, z.e. take Christ as their model and there will 
be less talk about higher and lower in education. 

‘Human bodies are sic fools for all their college 
schools.” Well said ! O far-seeiug Burns ! 
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PS in Hebrew—‘‘ Mr. Ph-l-n, will you translate 
Ps. 119:992” Mr, P,—‘*I have more learning 
than all my professors.” 





Seene—-A Professor’s ‘‘ At Home.” A Freshman real- 
izes the situation and endeavors to make himself thorough- 
ly at home, 

Freshman—‘‘My name’s S. 

Young Lady—‘‘Miss B——.” 

Freshman—‘‘] did’nt altogether quite catch it.” 

Young Lady—‘‘B——.” 

Freshman—‘“ ’Er! would you please spell it? I! ’er!! 
ah! (Time.) 





th, what’s yourn ?” 


Wanted —Immediately, by the undersigned, one cat; 
must be sound in limb, wind and stomach, and fur un- 
injured from back-yard caucuses; wanted for purely 
scientific purposes, and a guarantee will be given that no 
notice be sent to the Utica Globe. Those having scientific 
felines (feelings) will receive a good price for the right 
article. Mac Anpy B . 

Temiz Wick— Fen. 





WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 
That is not specific enough.—[Prof. C-p-n. 


That’s all rot.—[Hugo. 
Cats twenty-five cents. —[C, W-bst-r. 


I guess the Prof. didn’t know I was a Yankee-—[Davis. 

Did you see me and my girl at church last Sunday 
night. ---[Wm, W-lk-n-sh-w. 

We cannot hear ourselves think with the stamping and 
uproar of the Freshmen over head.—[The Seniors. 





Who has seen n’hood ?—[Muirhead, 





We have postponed our dinner until July-——.[The 
Seniors, 





Will you fellows hurry up and get out, 1 want my 
supper ?--John. 

I’ve lost my kittie, poor little mew wew.—[McKelvey. 

Thave a pair of dancing pumps—{Kev. Baillie. 

The boys keep me to tear old notices off the bulletin 
board.—[J. F. McFarland. , 

Come, join my humble ditty, from Tipperary Town I 
steer.—{C. F. Hamilton, 


I wonder what fellows do that don’t swear ?—[A Senior. 





Tam coming out as a classical soloist.—[Prof. Nicholson. 
Why can’t we have Miss Knox as teacher of elocu- 
tion.—-[The Divinities, 
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YOO much cannot here be said in praise of the de- 
voted supporters of the Woman’s Medical College. 
Through their untiring efforts, notwithstanding the dole- 
ful predictions of some, it has passed another stage of its 
history, and is now on a firmer footing than ever before. 
Considering the excellent work it has done, and feeling 
that it: would never do to let it go down, they came 
nobly to the rescue. It was felt that the building hitherto 
occupied was too far away from the Hospital and the 
Arts College, where some of the classes were taken, and 
that therefore a new location must be obtained. The 
purchase of a commodious and conveniently situated 
building overlooking Queen's College grounds, and the 
appointment of a first-class teaching faculty, afford 
facilities for a thorough medical training. The professors 
appointed have generously agreed to relinqujsh their 
salaries for some time until the debt is wiped off the new 
college building. ‘The devotion of the faithful supporters 
of the college deserves our highest approbation, and we 


will be followed by many who have it 
on of 








hope their example 
in their power to aid in the cause of higher educati 


women. Much is yet needed to equip the new building 
and the subscription list is still open for other friends to 
add their names, ‘The prospects for the future are hope- 
ful, and we heartily recommend the Woman’s Medical 
College of Kingston to all lady students who have a 
medical course in view. 

There are thirteen honor courses on the curriculum, 
and in five out of the thirteen & student has a chance of 
taking two medals at graduation. No medal, however, 
is attached to the courses in Philosophy and Mathemati- 


Now all will admit that a medal is an un- 


cal Physics. 
The man who 


worthy end when sought for its own sake. 


KINGSTON, CANADA, APRIL 12th, 18go. 
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makes the acquisition of knowledge simply a means is 
terribly mistaken. But since medals are given, is seems 
hardly fair that a student who has taken honors, say in 
English and Political Science, may rank as a double 
medallist, while a student say in Philosophy, who has 
taken the highest stand in his class, is ranked simply as 
an honor man. The present distribution may be due 
partly to the stipulations of the donors ; we firuily believe, 
however, that it would be better to follow the example of 
Toronto and abolish medals entirely, and especially if 
they cannot be placed within the reach of students in 
every department. Asa matter of fact, the public recog- 
nize a medal us a higher testimonial of scholarship than 
honors alone, and therefore it is often a perfectly legiti- 
mate means of securing a situation, Looking at the 
question from the point of view of the value of a medal 
as in itself a means, we think every student should have 
all the recommendations his standing deserves. 
ar 

The vexed question of the relative values of literary 
and scientific studies in preparing men and women 
for performing the duties of life aright is every year 
pressing more urgently for a satisfactory solution. In 
this Province, not to go beyond our immediate interests, 
our Public and High Schools are wavering between two 
opposing influences, The popular conception of a com- 
plete education is utilitarian. Our school system is sup- 
posed to be a vast machine for educating young meh and 
women in those departments of useful knowledge, direct- 
ly bearing upon the means of livelihood. The popular 
tendency is more and more to give our Public Schools a 
distinctly scientific and technical character, Thus studies 
tend to multiply ad infinitum and those less distinctly 
useful are either put in a corner or omitted from the pro- 


gramme of studies altogether. 


st: 
4 
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On the other hand the universities, the champions of 
liberal culture, exercise an opposing influence. Nowhere 
do superficiality of culture and mediocrity of character 
stand in such marked contrast with true education of the 
whole man as in the effort to master the higher problems 
of life and thought with which a student is brought into 
contact in a true university. Accordingly it is not sur- 
prising that from the universities there comes an urgent 
demand for greater depth and intensity of study rather 
than greater variety of studies, combined with deeper 
insight into the great problems of life and thought, or at 
least an awakened sense of the importance of such prob- 
lems. Anexclusive adherence to strictly scientific studies, 
it is a well known fact, tends to weaken the human sym- 
pathies, to narrow the field of vision, and to discourage 
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the awakening of the human soul to a consciousness of its 
true character and of its relation to the whole universe 
and its author. This phase of the education of the human 
spirit is best secured by studying the best thought of the 
race as preserved in the literature of our own and other 
langusges. Acting upon this view all great universities 
have demanded a fair kuowledge of the languages in 
which the best thoughts of the race are preserved as a 
pre-requisite to following these humanitarian studies. 
Thus it is that Latin and Greek though dead languages 
are not allowed to die in our universities. But these are 
of all languages the least useful from a practical point of 
view, aud hence it results that they are most likely to 
suffer neglect in a school system so largely controlled by 
the utilitarian spirit. Such actually is the case. 
+ 


Already French and German, two useful languages, 
have supplanted Greek to a large extent, and were it not 
that certain learned professions demand a smatter'ng of 
Latin and Greek, both would soon be relegated to the 
realms of antiquity, subjects of study fit only for the 
learned and curious. Let this iconoclastic spirit but 
hold sway for a short time, let men cease to look beyond 
the ‘‘ what shall we eat, what shall we drink and where- 
witha] shall we be clothed ?” of the ultra utilitarian, and 
life will cease to be worth living. Now it is against this 
mereenary view of life that the universities take their 
stand and demand an acquaintance with uncient classic 
literature. The popular demand is for a useful educa- 
tion viewed from the point of view of providing the 
necessaries of life, and the university demand is for a 
useful education viewed from the higher point of view of 
making life worth living. This apparent antagonism is 
but the undeveloped form of a higher and more perfect 
unity. If aman is to conquer nature for his beuefit, he 
must understand nature and hence scientific knowledge is 
But nature is not the only force against 
He must conquer self 


indispensable. 
which man must contend in life. 
as well, else his conquest of nature will be to little profit. 
Man must therefore seek to live in harmony with both 
nature and self. The solution of the problem therefore 
lies not in disvarding either, but in uniting both. The 
High Schools must take a definite stand and demand a 
reasonable length of time to be spent in preparation, such a 
length of time as will render it possible for one of average 
ability to lay a good general foundation in both scientific 
and literary knowledge. : 





The bane of High School courses, as of university 
courses, is cram. But cram is a result the cause of which 
is haste to eat the fruit of the tree of knowledge, for 
which the utilitarian spirit of the age is largely respon- 
sible. Were the High Schools to map out not only a 
course of studies, but a time-table suitable to it in dura- 
tion and firmly adhere to both in the case of all those 
who purpose completing their education at a university, 
we think the loud complaints that are heard on all sides 
against the character of the work done in our High 
Schools would soon lose much of their force. It is only 
fair to the High Schools and the faithful teachers engaged 
in them to recognize the fact that they are compelled by 


of time wholly inadequate to the task. 
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the spirit of tie age to attempt the hopeless task of pro- 
ducing a high state of mental development within limits 
If we must eat 
the fruit hefore it is ripe we must not complain if it taste 
bitter and make us sick. If we must have fruit out of 
season we must be content if it lack the flavor. Give 
sufficient length of time, give the proper conditions for 
success aud our High Schools and Collegiate Institutes 
will prove that they are capable of accomplishing the 
highest results in their available material 


Of conrse every programme of studies must contain * 
options. Life is too short to master all knowledge. ‘The 
popular demand for useful studies merits consideration, 
within reasonable limits, but our Public School system 
should not degenerate into quasi-technical schools. Let 
our programmes of studies therefore insist on a fixed and 
sufficient amount of time being devoted to the essentials 
of a liberal education, comprising a sound elementary 
education in at least one of the ancient classics, one 
modern language besides English, English Literature, 
Mathematics, pure and applied, and Chemical Physics, 
or one of the natural sciences. Let the distinctly useful 
studies be sandwiched among these at suitable intervals 
as options, but so as in no case to interfere with 
the essentials. Let the time be proportionate to the 
essentials, so that any pupil who so desires may 
take any number of useful studies in addition to 
them by giving the extra years of attendance. Let 
there be a Leaving examination, as proposed by Prof, 
Dupuis, based on the essentials, and a certificate granted 
in accordance therewith. The character of this Leaving 
examination might very much correspond in difficulty to 
the Ist C examination of the Education Department of 
Ontario, with perhaps somewhat less attention to minutix 
and more to principles, Until some such provision as the 
above be made for our High Schools and Collegiate Insti- 
tutes they cannot occupy their proper positions in our 
educational system. (Give them a definite function to 
perform and put them in the conditions necessary for its 
proper performance, and then if they fail condemn. Un- 
til then, however, the unsatisfactory character of the 
work they are doing is their misfortune, not their fault, 
With such conditions secured to them, the teacher will 
be working toward a definite end under conditions favor- 
able to its attainment, and university professors, High 
School teachers and pupils alike will reap a lasting benefit. 
Nor need we stop with High Schools, Universities them- 
selves are not free from the baneful influence of this sys- 
tem of cram. Now that, in Queen’s at least, the degree 
of M.A. means something more than the degree of B.A. :—- 
a thesis + a fee, it may fairly be required not only that 
the candidate shall win first class honors in some depart- 
ment, but that he shall attend lectures length of time 
proportionate to the magnitude of the work. It is gen- 
erally conceded that a student who wins first class honors 
in a subject must put forth twice as much energy in 
preparation as the student whose ambition does not ex- 
ceed « decent pass. Now if four years is not considered 
too long for the pass course leading to the degree of B.A,, 
should not an additional year be demanded for the course 
of study leading to the degree of M.A.?. This would not 
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only enhance the intrinsic value of the degree, but would 
enhance its value as a testimonial of scholarship, and get 
rid of one of the worst features of the honor system, the 
necessity for cram. 

Another much needed reform within our universities is 
compulsory matriculation, Not only is the present sys- 
tem of admitting a candidate upon his own recommenda- 
tion a source of weakness and embarassment to the 
various professors in the universities, but it is a manifest 
injustice to the High Schools. They are the natural 
feeders of the universities, and if they are to do their 
work properly they must get it to do. 

The age in which we live demands men of high intel- 
lectual and moral culture to oppose its materialistic ten- 
dencies. We must have men of sympathy, of earnest 
effort and patient waiting for the fruit of labor, to feel 
the pulse of the social life, to direct its energies into up- 
ward channels and humbly and patiently lead the way. 
Such men are no mushroom growth. They are the result 
of patient assimilation of the thought and action of the 
great and good and earnest effort to realize these thoughts 
and actions in their own lives. 





LITERATURE. 


GREYFRIARS KIRKYARD, EDINBURGH. 


N the heart of the Athens of the North, closed in by 
a moss-clad wall from the too inquisitive eye of the 
thoughtless, lonely amid surrounding life, quiet amid the 
roar of moving commerce, lies the historic Kirkyard of 
Greyfriars ; and in all Edinburgh there is perhaps no 
place better worthy of a visit by one who finds an interest 
in the study of Scottish character and Scottish life 
Here in company with one of Edinburgh's most patriotic 
citizens it was iny good fortune to spend a beautiful 
summer’s evening in June, wandering about among the 
time-worn and smoke-encrusted tom)stones and learning 
the histories, some bright, some dark, of those over whose 
ashes we trod. High above us as we stood among the 
tombs towered the grey and gloomy Castle, clear cut 
against the blue sky, but brighter than usual with the 
red rays of the setting sun, its small windows glistening 
and glittering like diamonds in a mighty mass of rock. 
Not to think of the past was impossible. Here to the 
old Kirk over four hundred years ago was brought the 
young prince royal of Scotland (afterwards James IV.) to 
celebrate his betrothal to the royal maid of England, 
Cecilia, and here was confirmed the treaty of peace be- 
tween these nations, founded on the basis of this betrothal. 
Here nearly two centuries later was enacted that scene of 
the 28th of February, 1638, 80 momentous to Scottish civil 
and religious liberty, when with weeping eyes and drawn 
swords peer and peasant subscribed their names to the 
National Covenant and vowed to devote life and fortune 
to Scotland’s Church and to oppose the hated dogmas and 
doctrines which the headstrong and obstinate Charles was 
endeavoring to force upon them. Here a few years later 
came the English vandal, Cromwell, and even the heavy 
walls of Greyfriars did not escape the desecration in 
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which he so much delighted, for most of the woodwork 
of the church afforded fuel for his fires. 

Saddest and most pitiful of all was the ssene witnessed 
here in 1679. Into an enclosure scarce large enough fora 
few hundred to move about in were herded like cattle 
over twelve hundred of those poer Covenanters of both 
sexes and of all ages, whom the over-crowded prisons 
could not hold. Here they remained for five long mouths 
exposed to the sun by day, the heavy dews by night, the 
rain, the wind and the storm, with no other roof above 
them but the drifting clouds and no other bed than the 
rank grass which grew in its hideous luxuriance from the 
graves beneath them. As if their misery was not great 
enough, they had to bear the brutal treatment of their 
guards, and when relief came to many it was in the form 
of death—either mental or bodily. They were buried 
where they died, but their memory still lives, for in the 
north-east corner of the burying-ground, where most of 
the poor unfortunates were buried, stands that grim 
monument of their sufferings and trial—-the Martyrs’ 
monument—a tall, pillared tablet with the following in- 
scription even now growing dim with age: 

“ Halt, passenger! take heed what you see— 

This tomb doth show for what somo men did die; 
Here lies interred the dust of those who stood 
*Gainst perjury, resisting unto blood, 
Adhering to the covenants and laws, 
Establishing the same; which was the cause 
Their lives were sacrificed unto the lusts 

Of prelatists abjured; though hero their dust 
Lies mix’t with murderers and other crew 
Whom justice justly did to death pursue, 

But as for them no cause was to be found 
Worthy of death; but only they were found 
Constant and steadfast, zealous, witnessing 


For the prerogative of Christ, their king, 

Which truths were sealed by fumous Guthrie’s head, 
And all along to Mr. Kenwick’s blood, 

They did endure the wrath of enemies, 

Reproaches, tortures, death and injuries, 

But they're those: who from such troubles came 

And now triumph in Glory with the Lamb,” 

“ From May 27, 1661, that the most noble Marquise of Argyle 
““was beheaded, to the 17th February, 1638, that Mr. James 
“Renwick suffered, were, ONO way or other, murdered and 
“ destroyed for the same caure about eighteen thousand, of 


« whom were executed at Edinburgh about a hundred of noble- 
and others, noble martyrs for 


* 


“men and gentlemen, ministers, 
“ Jesus Crist, the most of them lie here,” 


Such is the record which might be called the glory of 
the Kirkyard, and while we stood with uncovered heads 
beside the grave and read the inscription on the monu- 
ment we could not but feel that the lives and deaths of 
these martyrs had not been in vain. 

The memories of the tombs were not all so mournful, 
for as we wandered about we found the chiselled marble 
marking the resting place of the sons of some of Scot- 
land’s brightest days, who living were Scotland’s tife, and 
who in their graves are Scotland’s inspiration. Here is 
the grave of the historian Buchanan, marked by a very 
fine bronze bust of himself, placed there by the munifi- 
cence of one of his great admirers, David Laing, the 
celebrated lawyer and founder of the Advocats’ library. 
Not far distant are the tombs of the gentle Allan Ram- 
say and the just and upright Lord President Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden, a beautiful statue of whom may be 


‘ 
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seen in the old Parliament Hall. Within the Kirkyard 
also is the family plot of Sir Walter Scott, and in it are 
the graves of his father, Walter Scott, W.S and his 
brother and sister. 

During late years burials in the old Kirkyard have been 
prohibited on sanitary grounds, but it is hoped that it 
will remain for all years to come a reminder of the struggle 
and strife for the liberty and privileges which we to-day 
enjoy with so little thought of how they were won ee 

7. 
O! TEMPORAI | 

The giant wheels were creaking and rolling and the 
fiery steeds were tossing their manes and pawing the air 
as they carried god Phebus forward on his endless jour- 
ney. The light-hearted yod was merrily whistling, 
“ We'll roll the old chariot along,” and flicking the horses’ 
ears with his long whip as he whistled and hummed and 
chuckled and laughed in glee at the good pace he was 
keeping. 

Old Father Time came flying by and gladly accepted 
the offer of a lift; not often did he rest and never unless 
as now he was still going unceasingly onward. The 
merry god who had lent him a helping hand and beckoned 
him to take a seat on the chariot edge, became even more 
hilarious at the sight of Old Time’s tired, worn-out face, 
and it was not long before his quips and queries bright- 
ened his companion enough to elicit the following story : 

‘* As I was flying along down there I saw a pretty funny 
thing: Some urchin, with au eye to business, bored an 
auger hole in the water clock that told his old teacher, 
whom he called Socrates, when school should close, and 
the result was so satisfying that Socrates, who had made 
the clock himself, went to bed just now supperless, won- 
dering why in Hades the sun ha¢l not set.” 

Phebus laughed still more and whipped up his horses ; 
Old Time flew on and Socrates got up next morning, they 
say, feeling so refreshed that he wrote a sonnet for the 
current number of the Atheniwn. 

Centuries past and Father Time once more flew over 
the cities and plains of old earth. In acrowded room an 
old professor was standing close to his transit instrument 
waiting for the tiny wires in the giant tube to be crossed 
hy the tardy sun ; nought broke the silence save the tick- 
ing of the many clocks that stared stupidly at the silent 
professor and his silent class. 

‘Phoebus is late, very late,” so say the electric bells 
that tingle clearly in throngh the open window from the 
many rooms of the old college. But Phebus is behind 
the cloud and may be has passed the wires without show- 
ing his face ; so think the class till suddenly a hushed ex- 
clamation broke from their many lips as a faint shadow 
crossed the sheet of white paper on which the transit in- 
strument threw a round dise of light. It was old Time, 
who had winged his weary way along through the clouds 
and cast that shadow. 

‘OT was the second limb of the sun,” said the professor, 
- and his word was law. : 

Rapid calculation found the old Sidereal clock to have 
gained two seconds; a little more work and the mean- 
time fell short of the meantime clock by about five 
minutes, for that clock showed about twenty minutes 
after twelve, 
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‘That clock is wrong,” said the students, for their 
watches said that it was between 12:05 and 12:10. 

“That clock is right,” said the professor, and as he 
spoke in at the open window slowly twanged the twelve 
strokes of the college clock that had gathered the stu- 
dents for the class ; and the professor looked vacantly 
out of the window. He was wondering whether to en- 
force his words or not. 

The class went on and the lecture was drawing to a 
close ; students were talking and students were laughing ; 
students were yawning and some were asleep, but waking 
or dreaming each face broke into a smile, and the pro- 
fessor nervously hitched his chair to the table, when with 
measured strokes and slow the great town clock brought 
word that noon had come, Promptly at the fourth clang 
of the iron bell burst in the low rumbling of the gun tired 
beyond the town, telling to unbelieving ears that the 
clock was four strokes fast. 

‘* Funny that the gun always fires at the fourth stroke,” 
whispered the class, but they ceased their libellous mur- 
murs as their professor cleared his throat and in a voice 
that always found ready listeners, began to say : 

‘*Tt is easy to see that my class finds it hard to listen 
to the voices of s») many masters; I who have had far 
better opportunity to study time and its measurement 
have often almost given up in despair.” The old man 
smiled faintly and went on: ‘‘Now that we have the 
assistance of electricity, and have seen what it can do, it 
seems to me # mere piece of hard-headedness that we 
have never utilized it to give us a common time system. 
For ages past we have taken the durations of night and 
day, the apparent revolution of the sun as our basis of 
measurement. We have put up with all his irregularities 
and written volumes of tables conne:ting his motions with 
those of the stars, and we are apparently quite content 
to go on in the steps of our fathers. What I am going 
to say isa mere fancy, but I see no reason why earth’s 
clocks should never tick in unision. Think of the vast 
advantage to be gained by a common time system. Now 
an event will happen at the antipodes, say at sunrise, and 
only calculation will tell us what time in our day or night 
it was. We leave a great city in the morning to go to 
our place of business across the river, and we reach the 
opposite bank five minutes before we started; I have 
crossed such a river, and we have to set our watches back 
every time we cross a line westwards where people at- 
tempt to bring their time nearer to that of the sun at 
that place. Is not this ridiculous ? 

Supposing then, in some vast business centre on the 
globe, there were a station well equipped by all the 
nations of the earth, and that at this station a gigantic 
clock was kept to Sideceal time, corrected day by day 
and never allowed to lose a second. And supposing that 
in every town and every village a similar clock on a 
smaller scale indicated from moment to moment exactly 
the same time, Sidereal time—star time, which would not 
depend on old Sol’s vagaries at all. 

Would there not be an immense advantage? And 
would it not be easy? Electric wires and electric cur- 
rents could easily connect the vast system of clocks, even 
by making their pendulums vibrate in unison--an easy 
matter. 
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And think how diferent it would be to set our family 
clocks and college clocks and business clocks and watches 
by the town clock that ticked always correctly —never 
wrong, always showing the same hour and minute and 
second as did every clock in the world. Our railroads 
would have a common time system, running always 
Sidereal time of the main centre—that station. Ofcourse, 
if we ever follow this plan we will have to give up our 
old-fashioned way of depending on the day as our time 
for work and the night for rest, since time once flying 
evenly would@eldom correspond with the varying seasons ; 
yet now we have times and times and a thousand tines ; 
then old earth would spin around to one universal flow of 
time—it is a mere fancy.” 

The class broke up and the students wandered home, 
soon forgetting their professor’s words, content to rest 
and work as their several times should fall. Old Sol still 
drove his chariot with his customary self-importance, 
looking down as he went into the myriads of transit tubes 
that focussed him on many a table and wondered why it 
was always noon. 

He asked Father Time one day, and Time said it was 
because we didn’t know any better. 





g@ONTRIBUTED.» 


DUAL LANGUAGE. 

VHE late debate in the House of Commons on the dual 
language suggests an inquiry as to other instances 
of two or more languages being used and officially recog- 
nized in a country. It is more than probable that in 
earlier times, when dialects were still in the process of 
assuming their distinct forms, several dialects were 
apoken in the same district, but, turning to those coun- 
tries of which we havea more definite knowledge, we 
find that the country of the first Chaldaean or Babylonian 
Kingdom was inhabited by four races, or as they are 
sometimes called, four tongues. What these four tongues 
were it may be difficult to decide. Rawlinson helieves 
that they represent the Hamitic, Semitic, Aryan and 
Turanian, but Rawlinson is not by any means a safe 
guide, as far as language is concerned, The monuments 
certainly seem to point to the use of four languages, but 
apart from the Chaldaean and Accadian, which. exist in 
distinctly separate characters, we can determine nothing 
with any certainty. The Accadian was the language of 
the Turanian people that preceded the Semitic Chaldaean, 
and inscriptions in the Accadian character exist alongside 
of inscriptions in the Chaldaean character, and these 
bilingual, or rather dual inscriptions, found among the 
remains of palaces and temples must have been formed by 
the order of the King, and are a legal recognition of, at 
any rate, a dual population speaking different languages, 
or, if we accept early authorities, and the views of Raw- 
linson, a quadruple population and quadruple languages. 
Something similar seems to have existed in the Assyrian 

Kingdom, but here our information is not so definite. 

In the Medo-Persian Kingdom, however, the Semitic 
people, whom the M edo-Persians conquered, continued to 
use their language, and at the same time the Medes and 
the Persians retained each their own tongue, and while 
the Persians were the dominant race, the Medes preserved 
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their peculiar religious services, which were observed in 
the Median language. Here, however, the case is not so 
remarkable as in the previous instance of the Chaldaean 
and Accadian, for the Medes and the Persians spoke 
cognate dialects of the great Aryan tongue. 

In India throughout almost the whole period of her 
history, while the Sanserit and its later dialects have per- 
haps had the most prominent place, there has always ex- 
isted alongside of the people speaking these languages 4 
population speaking different tongues and representing 
the old Turanian population, or the more modern Ma- 
homedan invaders, and these tongues have been recog- 
nized by the rulers. 

But Egypt presents a very peculiar example of a dual 
language. In the period of the Ptolemies, the Greek 
language might have been regarded as the language of 
the country, but the language of the natives was officially 
recognized, and the Rosetta stone, as well as tablets at 
Abou-Simbel and elsewhere show that edicts were issued 
in both languages for the use of its dual population, The 
same is true in regard to the Kingdom of the Selencidae, 
and here the Greek, the Syrian and the Armenian were 
used almost indiscriminately, and coins are still found 
with a Greek inscription on one side and a Syrian on the 
reverse. 

Though Rome sought to spread her language and her 
laws over all the countries which she conquered, yet she 
recognized the Celtic language in Gaul, and in the East 
Greek never was displaced. Roman laws were issued in 
Greek, and Romun coins are constantly found with Greek 
inscriptions, and the great legal codes of the later Empire 
have been preserved rather in the Greek then the Latin 
language. It will be remembered, too, that the inscrip- 
tion on the cross of Christ, as the official inscription of 
the Roman Governor, was written in Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin, that it might be understood by the diversified 
population of Jerusalem. Still later in North Italy, 
and especially in the Exarcuate of Ravenna, the Gothic 
tongue of the Lombards was in use for two or three 
zenturies, together with the native Romance dialect. 

Under the Merovingian kings of France a large part of 
the population—the conquerors—spoke the Teutonic dia- 
lect, but the laws were all issued in Latin, the language 
of the conquered. Under Charlemagne, when Austrasia 
acquired the greater power, the royal edicts were issued 
in German, but were trauslated into Latin for the use of 
the people of Neustria, the western part of France. 

In England for three centuries after the Norman con- 
quest, English, French and Welsh were spoken ; French 
in the south-eastern counties, English in the north and 
midland counties, and Welsh in Wales, Cornwall and a 
part of Devon. The laws were issued in French, but 
translated into English for the use of the English popu- 
lation, and a proclamation of Henry II. still exists in the 
dual language. After the conquest of Wales by Henry 
II. the laws were translated into the Welsh language. 
It was only in 1368, three hundred years after the con-: 
quest, that the laws were issued in English, and then 
too for the first time the English became the language of 
Parliament. To @ comparatively‘ late date the royal 
sanction to bills and petitions was expressed in French— 
“ Soit droit fait, comme est desire.” 
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COLLEGE NEws. 


' X YE are sorry that owing to some mistake in the 

Post Office Department we cannot give the con- 
clusion of Prof. MeNaughton’s address. The MS. has 
been for several weeks in the hands of the publishers of 
The Canada Hducational Monthly, and though on two 
different occasions proof was mailed to us, we did not 
receive it. We hope to complete it in our next issue.— 
Editor. 


THE SENIORS. 

As the shadows of the session of 89-90 lengthen and 
examinations approach with fearful rapidity, we natur- 
ally begin to speculate on the quantity and quality 
of the men who are to make their bow to Queen’s 
and receive the magic document of which every man 
dreams, We will endeavor in this short sketch to pre- 
sent to our readers an outline picture of the class, allow- 
ing, of course, for accidents that may happen between 
this and Convocation Day to prevent some from occupy- 
ing seats in the front row. Four years seems a long time 
to spend in college, but considering the raw material to 
be worked up it is short enough in which to produce the 
desired change. The class of ’90 has not been more 
notorious in any way than the classes that have gone 
before. When they came in they laid no claim to unusual 
greatness, but most of them were workers, and now as 
they go out we are not afraid to exhibit them to the world 
as a specimen of the work done at Queen’s, 

The man who stands at the head of the class from an 
alphabetical point of view is 

Davip P. AssELstINK.—David presents no peculiar 
characteristics except in his dress, which would distinguish 
him from scores of other students. He has held to the 
even tenor of his way, being punctual and regular in his 
habits and causing offence to none. 

Joun Brxt, like Zaccheus of old, is very small of 
stature, but has a mind far beyond his years. His am- 
bition led him to aspire after Alma Mater honors, and asa 
result he occupies a seat on the committee of that society. 
He attends its meetings with unvarying regularity, and 
is not afraid to freely express his opinion on every sub- 
ject Johy is very popular with all the boys, and 
especially with the girls. After graduating he will enter 
divinity and hopes some day to be moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

ALEXANDER BETHUNE is from Wingham and belongs 
to the class of ’90. For a long time that was the most 
definite information we could learn concerning this youth. 
For four years he has been with us but not of us. Always 
grave and solemn, holding silent communion with himself 
around the halls of the college, or meandering along some 
lonely road, away from the noise and rabble of the stu- 
dents. However, Alex. has many friends among the 

_ boys. Gentlemanly at all times, he has commanded re- 
spect from all, even his professors. He takes a deep in- 
terest in everything pertaining to the welfare of the 
college and even indulged in a smile when he heard of the 
success of the boys at hockey. With all that he is a 
profound philosopher. 
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Gorpon F. BRapLry, so named, we understand, after 
the great General Gordon, is one of the most popular 
men of his class. Possessed of a sweet tenor voice, it 
has always been @ matter of regret that he could not be 
persuaded to join the Glee Club, but his numerous society 
calls always prevented him. Notwithstanding this he 
has managed to devote part of his time to his stucies, 
and as a conse(juence expects to bow before the Chancellor 
on Convocation. He is a stickler for forms and rituals, 
particularly among the freshmen, and as an officer of the 
Court did good service in upholding the dignity of the 
college. He is undecided yet as to whether fe will devote 
his life to law or matrimony. 


N. R. Carmicuarr is a good boy anda good student. 
He is an authority on every subject from mathematics to 
the latest rules of hockey. He keeps an eye on every- 
thing around the college and can enlighten you on the 
motives of every individual student. His Saturday even- 
ings are devoted exclusively to the Alma Mater, and on 
every available opportunity records his objection to the 
ruling from the chair. However, Norman has dune much 
to benefit the college and the different societies, and 
whet'er in the class-room or as critic of the A. M. S., or 
as secretary of the Athletic Association, he has done his 
work unselfishly and well. Through his labors the 
A.M. S. has a constitution of which any society may 
well be proud. He has taken the best course in his year. 
His forte is mathematics, = 

Jamus B. Cocurang, Esq , is well known in Queen’s. 
His genial disposition and sprightly manner have made 
him a great favorite. James is an elocutionist of no 
mean ability, and on more than one occasion has helped 
to cool the heated braius of the boys in the Alna Mater 
meetings by his inimitable rendering of some passage 
from Shakespeare. He has, we regret to say, a weakness 
in his character—a weakness almost unknown among stu- 
dents—and that is for the ladies. But Jimmy is im- 
proving in this regard, and no doubt when he enters 
divinity will have put away all such childish things. 

Guy Curtis —Well, we’re not sure whether we have 
the right man or not, as we have got our information 
from the Calendar. Though he has always been around 
during the session, we understand he is an extra-mural, 
not having time to attend class. He is kept very busy 
attending to his correspondence and reading the papers, 
so that it could not be expected he would be able to do 
much at his studies. We have great hopes for him, 
however, for the next four years, 


Cas. Daty is secretary and treasurer of the Glee 
Club, and is always late for Physics, A great singer, 
thorough business man and comes originally from Nap- 
anee, He is never tired telling you the way they do 
things in that city. Charlie is a worker and finds no 
difficulty in getting through his exams. You can’t help 
liking him, as he always greets you with a smile and is 
willing to take a hand in anything that is for the good of 
Queen’s, He is just about the size of Johnny Bell, the 
only difference between them being in the color of their 
hair, Charles enters divinity next year, 


ArTHUR M. Fenwick expects (D.V.) to be lassoed in 
the spring. He is perhaps one of the most conscientious 
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boys in the college and is ever on the lookout for some- 
thing that is likely to trouble his conscience. He has 
been a most ardent worker in the Y. M. C. A., and has 
helped very much in giving a practical welcome to the 
freshmen as they arrived in the city. He is a great stu- 
dent, studying all the time, and never fails to tell us, 
when called on to speak, of the many thoughts that 
struck him during the last five minutes, Arty is one of 
the heavy men of his class and expects to get the medal 
in Science. 

ARCHIBALD GrawAM has made good use of his time 
since he came to Queen’s, and he is about ready now to 
take a professorship in a Theological college. He is a 
great Calvinist, and thoroughly believes that Moses wrote 
every word of the Pentateuch. Last fall Archie joined 
the Glee Club and proved himgelf of such service that he 
was made a life member. Unfortunately he has no voice, 
erhe would have been made conductor. There is not a 
more popular student in Queen’s, and we are sure that he 
will be one of the leading men in the Church before many 


years, We have heard him preach. 


Cc. F. Hamitron is a conundrum. We mean by that, 
that we don’t understand him, go can’t say uch about 
him. He has been here only three years, and has worked 
on an average twenty-two hours a day. He is the great 
authority on English, and is generally seen reading two 
beoks at the same time. He has been a valuable member 
of the Journat statf, his literary contributions having 
been copied mure than once into the Nineteenth Century 
and Canadian Messenger. He is held in high esteem by 
all the boys, and we are sry we have to lose such men. 


D. A. Hamunroy is no relative of the above, being of 
Irish descent. He is perhaps ,better known by the way 
he wears his hair than by anything else. He is often 


misunderstood, This causes trouble between him and 


_ the strange professors, but he is perfectly harmless. He 


has some strange streaks in his character, taking a notion 
once to be a member of the JourNaL staff, but quickly 
repenting joined the Glee Club instead. He says if 
they dtn’t give him his degree this spring he will enter 
divinity next year. 

Wiuuiam Jackson Hayes is the professional kicker of 
the class of ’90. 
He always kicks, and kicks right strong, no matter what you do; 
He kicks with most prodigious ease the whole long session 


through ; 
At times when things are going right and other ones would 


smile, 

He kicks on general principles and kicketh all the while. 

And yet W. J stands only about four feet high. He is 
opposed to levity of all kinds, such as conversaziones, 
neck-tie socials and the like. When he grows up he will 
be all right. He is a good student and has a host of 
friends among the boys and always keeps on good terms 
with the janitor. 

FREDERICK Hear is not, a8 many think, related to 
Uriah. He is one of the brilliant men of the class, and 
he does all his correspondence in Greek. He is without 
doubt a classical prodigy and has taken more scholarships 
and prizes than any other man in the year. With all his 
learning he has not forgotten the general interests of the 
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college, and did good service in the A. M. s by his 
attendance and work on the Executive Committee. When 
Fred was treasurer he made himself notorious by giving 
the shortest and most condensed financial report that has 
ever been delivered. After graduating he will likely 
enter the teaching profession. 

James Hovers is from Ballymoney, Ireland, and he is 
He took his first year in McGill, but 
He says it is 


not ashamed of it. 
not being vaccinated moved to Queen’s. 
very hard to get accustomed to Canadian ways, especially 
as regards diet. After graduating he will enter divinity. 

A. K. McLennan is familiarly known as ‘‘The Bishop.” 
He is literally the heaviest man in the class. Reing of 
Highland descent his chief article of diet is oatmeal, 
which no doubt accounts largely for his strength of limb 
and character. He is thoroughly proficient in’ Gaelic and 
the Shorter Catechism, and has an utter contempt for 
those people who speak of revising the Confession of 
Faith. Yet he is far from being antiquated in his ideas, 
but on the contrary possesses the very lutest opinions on 
almost any subject. He isa hard student, and not tind- 
ing sufficient work in arts, he is taking five or six classes 
in divinity to keep him employed. 

Joun Mruar is the valedictorian of his class, and from 
what we know uf him the choice could not have fallen 
ona better man. John is a true student, and prefers 
philosophy to anything else in the world, placing it far 
above all the other sciences. As president of the Y.M.C.A. 
he has done much to increase the interest in that society, 
having the happy faculty of keeping in “‘ touch” with all 
classes of students. He is un eloquent preacher, and we 
have no doubt but what he will surprise the quiet citizens 
of Carlo, where he is to be stationed this summer. 


Ronert J. MeKetvey is an all-round man. That is, 
he is always around when there is any work to be done. 
He has been one of the most faithful fellows in the college, 
and by his genial manner 2nd obliging dispositign has 
won a warm place in the hearts of all. He is thoroughly 
cosmopolitan in his views, at least as regards the college 
world, and looks with decided favor on students from 
other points, particularly those possessing elocutionary 
ability. We hupe the senate may see fit to call him to 
the front and confer upon him his degree. 

New McPuerson is without doubt one of the favored 
few who will receive a hood this spring, having ‘‘ got off” 
the required number of classes last year. His record 
throughout his course has been of the very best, being 
always found upon the right side of every question. He 
has devoted himself principally to the study of philosophy 
and can talk more abstractly than Kant himself. As 
editor of the ‘‘ De Nobis” column of the JovryaL, how- 
ever, he has been a complete failure, as it generally took 
six months to realize his jokes. Next yeur he will enter 
Theology. 

Frep Pors.—If we did not happen to meet Fred as he 
was going through the halls we would not know that 
such a person is in college. He spends most of his 
time in the chemical laboratory, and when out for exer- 
cise has his eye on somebody’s pet cat. No doubt he will 
be happy on Convocation Day. 
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Wm. A. RIcHARDSON was registered a student of 
Queen’s College in the fall of ’86, so that by simple com- 
putation we find that he belongs to the year 90. Being 
of a delicate constitution he has not been able to take 
such a distinguished course as he had laid out for himself, 
but notwithstanding this he will long be remembered by 
many of the boys. He is an enthusiast in many things, 
such as football; baseball, millinery openings and the 
like, including, ot course, the Alma Mater elections. 
This latter dissipation, however, is often so prostrating as 
to cause serious apprehension on the part of his friends. 
After graduating he will probably engage in politics. 

Jas, F. SMELLIE is the next man on our list, and we 
may as well own up that it is impossible to give an ade- 
quate description of this worthy. His many virtues 
appal us, though he seems to bear them with remarkable 
ease. Sntticient to say that as an athlete he has few 
equals, vocally or: therwise. He has done his share, and 
perhaps more, to uphold the honor of Queen’s on the 
football field. We are quite certain, wherever his lot 
may be cast, he will hold his own. 


W. J. Serovn has taken only part of his course with 
us, having been a yearin’Varsity. He is small in stature 
and a man of few words. He is a good student and with- 
out doubt the best looking man in the class. Although 
he is quiet we would not advise any one to trample on his 
rights, as we understand he knocked out the examining 
committee of Kingston Presbytery in one round. 


Jouy F. Scorr has decided not to graduate this year, 
so we refrain from making any remarks, hoping another 
year will do something towards enlightening him on col- 
lege customs, upon which he seems at present greatly 
confused. 

Vincent Sunuivan hardly requires any notice from us, 
as he is barely an arts man, having been a registered 
student of the Royal for two years, and so may expect a 
fuller description from the Medical scribe in the near 
future. He is a general favorite in both colleges, and we 
trust that the ability which he undoubtedly possesses 
may win him as distinguished a position in the college 
and the country as his distinguished progenitor, 

Joun A. Tayiok besides being a student in Arts is 
the happy possessor of a valuable dog, which is his con- 
stant companion. Like his namesake, it might be said 
of him— : 

“ Though cold was the weather and dear was the food, 
John never was found in a murmuring mood.” 
Always happy and cheerful he scatters sunshine wherever 
he goes. He is a musician of high rank, and often in 
the darkening twilight he may be heard playing some 
soulful melody on his favorite instrument, the kazoo. 
He was born to be a clergyman, and so impressed is he 
with this idea that for many years he has worn the regu- 
lation ministerial tie. We hope he won’t be disappointed. 


T. L. WALKER is one of the real clever men of his 
class. Coming from the West he possesses that peculiar 
degage manner common to western men. The medal 
which he wears speaks for his ability as a science student. 
He is one of the vice-presidents in the A. M. S. and isa 
faithful officer. Though he is not a follower of Calvin, 
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we hope he will stay with us during his theological course 
and find out for himself what a grand book the Shorter 
Catechistn is. 

W. Wa xtnsHaw began his student career in ‘* Maple 
Home,” when he received such a rigid training as to be 
of great value to him all through his course. He is a very 
quiet boy, preferring to take a walk by himself rather 
than engage in the general melee on the campus. He has 
been a faithful worker and will no doubt take a good 
course in the Royal, where he is already registered. 


Rosert Younc.—Truly the last is not a!ways least. 
We would like to devote a whole column to Bob, but 
space forbids He is a second edition of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, That is the very worst we can say of him. 
We woul like to advise him, however, before he goes out 
into the great wide world to get a different way of wear- 
ing his hair. Strangers are often uncharitable. But we 
are certain he will be successful in whatever walk of life 
he may be—standing. He is truly patriotic, having 
infinite faith in Queen’s, Canada and Trenton. 


Our task for the present is ended. True, we have 
omitted the ladies, but we wish to leave them for a future 
occasion. As has been said under similar circumstances, 
‘* They are are a queer gang,” but after all we will miss 
them sadly. They will be missed in the class-room, in 
the halls, on the campus and at the supplementals, and 
perhaps by many of the citizens. But we know they 
will uphold the honor of Queen’s, and to those who are 
leaving, the JOURNAL says 

‘Farewell! be thy destinies onward and bright,” 
See 
NOTES. 
CONCERNING THE HISTORY OF QUEEN’S, PREPARED FOR THE 
DOOMSDAY BOOK OF THE UNIVERSITY, BY THE 
VICE-PRINCIPAL, DR. WILLIAMSON, 


(Continued. ) 


The first meeting of the trustees named in this charter 
was held on the 20th May, 1840. At this meeting a letter 
from the chairman, the Hon. Wm. Morris, was read, to- 
gether with a number of accompanying documents can- 
nected with his communications with the Governor and 
members of the Executive Council previous to the Act 
being finally passed, and more particularly regarding a 
clause which had been added to the original draft of the 
Act of Incorporation, according to which provision was 
made for the payment of a just allowance, understood to 
be not less than £1,000, out of the funds of King’s Col- 
lege for the maintenance of a Theological professorship 
according to the faith and discipline of the Church of 
Scotland. ; 

Among these documents also was a draft of a Royal 
Charter, for which it was proposed to apply to the Crown. 
The founders of the College had been desirous to have 
the title of ‘‘ Queen’s College” embodied in the Provincial 


’ Act, but this had been objected to on the ground that it 


would be discourteous to give it Her Majesty’s name 
without her permission, The trustees, therefore, on 
further consideration, and the above draft having been 
reported on and agreed to, resolved to petition Her 
Majesty to grant to the institution a Royal Charter so 
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that it might be known by her own title as the ‘ Queen’s 
College at Kingston.” 

At the same meeting the Rev. P. C. Campbell, M.A., 
Edin., minister at Brockville, was elected Professor of 
Classics, being thus the first Professor appointed in the 
University. 

At the next meeting of the trustees under the Pro- 
vincial Act, held on 30th June, 1841, it was reported by 
the Committee acting under their instructions, that fifty 
acres from the estate of the late Mr. Robert Drummond, 
north of Mr. Thomas Kirkpatrick’s property and Alwing- 
ton, had been purchased for £1,100 curry., sixteen acres 
of which were ordered to be reserved for the site of the 
college, the remainder to be sold or leased by public 
auction. Plans also for the college building were ordered 
to be called for. A veport was further read from the 
Rev. Dr. Cook and Mr. Kentoul, a deputation to Scot- 
land, stating the progress which had been made in Lon- 
don towards the issuing of the Royal Charter, which Her 
Majesty had graciously promised to grant in compliance 
with the address of the trustees, and that they had re- 
ceived subscriptions in Britain for the endowment of the 
University to the amount of £1,250 7s. sterling. 

The Royal Charter finally passed the Great Seal on the 
16th October, 1841. In revising the draft the law officers 
of the Crown, to whom it hac been submitted, found that 
an improper course had been pursued in the Provincial 
Charter having been passed first, that- by Her Majesty’s 
prerogative the Royal Charter must have precedence, and 
that before it would be issued the Provincial Act of In- 
corporation must pro forma be disannulled, They were 
further of opinion that it was incompetent for Her 
Majesty to make any such provision for the support of 
the University out of the funds of the Province, as was 
contained in the Provincial Act. That Act having been 
accordingly disannulled, the Royal Charter was issued in 
terms of the draft submitted by the trustees, with the 
exception of the clause providing for the maintenance of 
a Theological professorship out of the University fund for 
Upper Canada, such provision being left to be made by 
the Provincial Legislature. 

Meanwhile the Colonial Committee of the Church of 
Scotland having been requested by the trustees to select 
the first Principal and Professor of Divinity had offered 
the appointment to the Rev. Dr. Liddell, of Lady 
Glenorchy’s Church, Edinburgh, by whom it was accepted, 
and, as svon as possible after the passing of the Royal 
Charter, he having been loosed from his charge arrived in 
Kingston in the end of December, 1841. 

Upon his arrival the resident trustees proceeded to 
make arrangements for the opening of the college in the 
beginning of March, 1842. No place had as yet been 
provided for the accommodation of the classes. As early 
as 1840 negotiations had been entered into with the Com- 
missioners of the General Hospital, then recently erected, 
for a lease of that building with a view to its temporary 
occupation for college purposes. But the Hospital author- 
ities were unwilling to grant a lease for more than three 
years, and from personal inspection the trustees were 
satisfied that the building could not be made available 
for class-rooms or professors’ houses without very con- 


siderable expense. These negotiations, therefore, fell 
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through. In June, 1841, the first Parliament of the 
United Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada was helt 
at Kingston, which had been chosen by Lord Sydenham 
to be the seat of Government. Such was the demand for 
the accommodation of the legislators and members of the 
several departments of the Civil Service that it was with 
difficulty that the trustees could find a place in which the 
operations of the college might be begun. 

The first regular meeting of the trustees under the 


“Royal Charter took place on 231d February, 1842. At 


this meeting the time of opening the college was fixed, and 
W. E. Thompson, who had been the faithful col'ector of 
subscriptions for two years, was released at his own re- 
quest from his duties. The deprivation of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s services was a source of great loss to the revenues 
of the college, as little or nothing was done to carry on 
the work in 1842 and 1843 by the appointment of an 
energetic successor. On the 7th of March thereafter the 
first session of the University was begun in a small two- 
storied frame building, stil) standing, on Colborne street. 
This, however, was only a temporary arrangement, as it 
was intimated that the college was soon to occupy ‘a 
large and commodious house which the trustees have 
rented for two years at an annual rent of £275 curry.” 
At the first mecting of Senute held on the day of 
opening, ten students only passed the matriculation ex- 
amination, As the attainments of others who presented 
themselves were found very ‘lefective, and there were 
very few schools then in the country for higher training, 
it became apparent that the institution of a preparatory 
school in connection with the college was greatly to be 
desired. In July, 1842, authority was given by the 
trustees to Dr. Liddell, then on a visit to Scotland, to 
select a Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy and to purchase books for the library to the amount 


of £250. 


COMMUNICATION. 

Mr. Editor : It is not often that we have toxtake up 
the cudgels in defence of any of our college societies 
against the unwarranted attacks or unfriendly actions of 
the press of Kingston, but circumstances have lately 
arisen to compel us now to raise our protest and resent 
what we consider—to put it mildly—an unjustifiable snub 
toward the University Glee Club, Nor do we do this for 
the mere purpose of venting our spleen or exhibiting our 
anger. which course would be both childish and irrational, 
but we wish to place our view of the matter before the 
public, in whose hands we confidently leave the verdict. 

On March 14th last the Glee Club closed a very en- 
thusiastic and successful season with an entertainment in 
Convocation Hall, being assisted by Miss Agnes Knox, a 
very talented elocutionist, from Toronto. In order to 
give an additional interest to the concert, programmes 
were issued in the form of small books, the covers of 
which were beautifully printed in colors by an art printer 
who is so unfortunate as to live outside of Kingeton, but 
who nevertheless undertook to do the work for a smaller 
amount than it was considered would be possible nearer 
home. 

This concert was a success, a brilliant success in every 
particular, the large audience present being filled with 
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enthusiasm by the hearty singing of the club and the 
charming manner and ability of the young elocutionist. 
Unstinted praise and congratulation youred in from all 
quarters, and those interested began to feel satisfied and 
elated when suddenly the awful frown of the newspapers 
was thrown on the event, one of then condescending 
neither to notice nor to report, while the other kindly 
manufactured an account, which was both misleading and 
far from complimentary. Of course it makes little dif- 
ference to the Club whether a report of the: concert was 
published or not, and the course adopted by the former 
journal seems to be something like the plin of ‘ cutting 
off its nose to spite its face,” for it certainly injures no 
one but its reacers, so that we are rather amused than 
' hurt by its actions ; but the tone of the account published 
by the other paper, whose highest praise of the Club was 
that ‘they mimiced cats, dogs and other animals and 
things in a charming mauner,” and which also intimated 
that Miss Knox treated the audience most discourtcously 
when encores were demanded, shows poor taste and a 
very narrow spirit. Now so far as the members of the 
Club are concerned, the opinion of the papers as to whether 
they sang well or otherwise matters to them but little, 
since the audience were foolish enough to approve of their 
performance, but the unkind little remark concerning 
Miss Knox, which will not be endorsed by any of her 
hearers aud which was evidently written by one who was 
not present at the concert, was both unfair and uncalled 
for. 

Aud this was all on account of those unfortunate, 
harmless-looking programmes! Although this latter paper 
receives each year for job printing upwards of $500 from 
the students, it closes its kind criticism by wailing out 
that we actually had the heart to give a Guelph man $25 
for prograinmes instead of putting them to home com- 
petition. ‘To this we have only to reply that in the first 
place the programmes did not cost that amount, and in 
the second place we hold that we are not bound to spend 
all or any of our money in Kingston unless we can get 
the same value for it as we can elsewhere. The people 
of this city have always heen the friends of the students, 
and we are sure that their kindness and hospitality has 
not heen misplaced or unappreciated, but we refuse to 
believe that such unworthy actions of the press of Kings- 
ton will be endorsed by the citizens, At any rate, neither 
‘ of these publications need imagine that such a course on 
their part will compel the support and patronage of the 
students. We are not built that way. N. 

[The above communication was received too late for 
publication in our last issue. ] 


GLENGARRY'’S $6,000. 
A NOBLE DONATION TO QUEEN'S FROM GLENGARRY, 

R. R. MeLennan, Esq., of Alexandria, visited Queen’s 
on the occasion of the jubilee celebration, and he has 
since intimated to Dr. Smith his intention of at once 
founding four schclarships or exhibitions of the value of 
$300 a year in all, to be open for competition to the pupils, 
both male and female, of the High Schools of Glengarry, 
and to be awarded to those passing the best matriculation 
examination, There will be an annual competition for 
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one of these, beginning this year. They are tenable for 
four years, provided that the holder passes the usual ses- 
sional examinations. 

Mr. McLennan’s wise generosity will be appreciated in 
a county which has always valued education highly, and 
we trust that his example will be followed by wise men 
in other counties. As his scholarships carry with them 
exemption from class fees, they will be worth about $100 
a year each, or $400 in all to a successful candidate. 
Such prizes should attract pupils to the Glengarry. High 
Schools, -but probably Glengarry blood is also considered 
essential, In any case Mr. McLennan may expect a 
hearty welcome on his next visit to Queen’s. All honour 
to him. 


WOMEN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

At a recent meeting of the shareholders of the Women’s 
Medical College, the usual devoted supporters being 
present, the resignations of Sir Richard Cartwright and 
William Harty, president and vice-president, were re- 
ceived, and votes of thanks passed. The new board of 
trustees were chosen: A. P. Knight, EK. J. B. Pense, Dr. 
M. Lavell, R. V. Rogers, H. A. Caivin, James Swift, . 
Chown, J. B. Carruthers, H. Folger, G. A. Kirkpatrick ; 
Miss Gildersleeve, Mrs. Macnee, Mrs, Dr. Trout, Mrs. 
Dickson, Mrs. Hendry. 

It was unanimously resolved to purchase the house and 
lot on Union street, owned by H. L.-Wilson, and $2,000 
was voted out of funds on hand for the first payment. 
The building is a double one and is one of the very best 
of its class. There isample room on the lot for extension. 
It overlooks Queen’s College grounds. Its future, as far 
as location is concerned, is well assured. 

Miss Gildersleeve presented the first payment on the 


building fund, $100 in gold, from Miss Fowler. She re- 
ported these subscriptions : 

Dr. Jennie K. Trout, Toronto. .... $1,000 

Messrs. Folger. ..........0...0. 00005 250 

Miss Gildersleeve .................. 500 

E. J. B. Pense.......0.0... 0.0.0.0... 150 

H. A. Calvin... ee. 50 

A. P. Knight...... .00.....0. cn, 50. 

Miss Fowler.... 0.000.000.0000... 200 

J. P. Lacey, Sydenham............., 250 


It is hoped that a few days will bring forth several 
handsome subscriptions, both from within and without 
Kingston, enough to pay for the building. 

The election of officers was unanimous—R, V, Rogers, 
president; E.J. B. Pense, vice-president ; A. P, Knight, 
M.D, secretary ; Adam McArthur, treasurer. 

Dr. Lavell’s resignation as Dean cf the Faculty was 
accepted, as he felt he could not visit the college as often 
as was necessary in its interests, Hon. Dr. Sullivan was 


‘appointed Dean, and, jointly with the Faculty, will have 


entire charge of the internal affairs of the school. 

The re-organization and bright prospects of the college 
are due primarily to the offer of nearly all the Faculty to 
serve three years without pay other than certificates as 
stockholders of the college, Two of the professors retire, 
but the trustees have been cheered by two most valuable 
offers of services by other medical men, 

The following compose the staff for next session :-— 

Surgery—Hou. M. Sullivan, Dean of Faculty. 


. 
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Clinical Medicine —Dr. C. A. Irwin. 

Clinical Surgery—Dr. T. RB. Dupuis. 

Practice of Medicine-—Dr. T. M. Fenwick. 

Obstetries—Dr. K. N. Fenwick. 

Physiology-—Dr. Phelan. 

Anatomy—Dr. E, Mundell. 

Materia Mediea—-Dr. Marion Livingston, 

Medical Jurisprudence and Sanitary Science--Mrs. Dr. 
Smith-Short. 

Medical and Surgical Anatomy—Dr Hooper. 

Demonstrator of Anatomy—Dr. Isabel McConville. 

Chemistry —Prof. Goodwin, of Queen’s. 

Botany —Prof. Fowler, of Queen’s. 

Opthalmic Surgery—Dr. Connell. 

The Dean and the trustees are proud of their Faculty ; 
it is fully equal to any in Ontario in teaching ability, and 
contains many strong names. The college starts on its 
new career under the most favorable circumstances. The 
newly purchased college building was received over and 
$2,000 paid down. 

To the new members of the Faculty, Drs. K. N. Fen- 
wick, Mundell, Hooper, Connell and McConville, the 
lady students have already been indebted for many kind- 
nesses, and they are heartily welcomed to the permanent 


chairs. 


GOOD-BYE! 

On Monday evening, March 31st, about a hundred and 
fifty of the students and their friends assembled in the 
English class-room to say good-bye to four of their num- 
ber who will shortly leave Queen’s to go out to India and 
China as foreign missionaries, 

Mr. P. A. McLeod, B.A., president of the Missionary 
Assoviation, was in the chair, and, after the opening 
exercises, called on Dr. Kilborn, M A., ’88, who gave a 
very interesting talk on Medical Missions, dwelling more 
especially on the Home work and that of China. His 
remarks were very instructive, especially those touching 
the devoted work of Dr. Hall in the slums of New York. 

Mr. T. R. Scott, ’88, then read a paper on the value of 
medical missionaries as pioneers. This was also very inter- 
esting and full of suggestive points. 

The most important event of the evening, however, 
was when Mr. D. Strachan, B.A., ’89, president of 
the A. M. 8S. and secretary of the Missionary Asgo- 
ciation, after a few farewell words of instruction and 
encouragement to those who were about to leave, pre- 
sented, on behalf of the Missionary Association, several 
beautiful volumes to Miss Fraser, Mrs. Walker, Miss 
McKellar and Dr. Kilborn. These then came forward 
and each said a few words of farewell, thanking the stu- 
dents heartily for their kindness in holding the meeting 
and giving them words of cbeer. The main exercises 
closed with a short address from our ever-ready and ever- 
welcome Principal, after which refreshments appeared, 
and the time was pleasantly spent in conversation till 
10:30, when the meeting dispersed. 

Dr. Kilborn leaves for the Old Country in a day or 
two, where he will stay about a year. He expects then 
to leave for China, where he will do medical work, being 
accompanied by George Hartwell, B.A., °88, who is at 
present in Drew Theological Seminary. Miss Fraser, ’90, 
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Miss McKellar, ’90, Mrs. Walker, ’90, have just, after 

four years’ work at Queen’s, graduated in medicine, and 

all expect shortly to be workiug as medical missionaries 

in India or China, and we are snre thit Mr. Strachan 

voiced the sentimeuts of all the students of Queen’s when 

he wished them the greatest success in their work, 
HOCKEY. 

On Monday, March 17, the Parliamentary hockey team 
of Ottawa visited Kingscon and crossed sticks with the 
teams of Queen’s and the R. M.C., meeting with defeat 
by both teams. The first match, played Monday after- 
noon, was with Queen’s, and the teams were composed as 
follows : 


Queen's. 
C. B. Burns ... 


P *osition, Parliamentary, 
§e GIO ee oereienaauneees Capt. Wingfield 
.D, Lemoyne 





HyPiries asa Ss ete od . 

H, Parkyn .. ... sees eeeeee Cover: Point... cc... ee S.H. Fleming 
4. F. Sinellie. cuccevceere 7 Pieter eezieese cede P. Bogart 
A. Cunningham,.... 00... Up, r faeadiiega de AD DE M.P, 
Ro Waldron... 0000000 | Horward [os ta Rs 
S..N. Davis........-- UPS. or © NGaR Mette Capt. McMahon 


Referee—Lieut. Moran, 

The play during the first half was very even, Queen’s 
scoring two goals to one for the Ottawa men, In the © 
second half the better condition of the Queen’s men told 
strongly in their favor, and by fast work and good team 
play they added six goals more to their score, making the 
total 8 to 1. The passing of the home team and their 
combination play alt through contributed greatly to their 
victory, while the checking of the Queen’s cover point 
appeared to non plus the Ottawa men somewhat. Of 
the visitors Barron, Bogart and Ross might perhaps be 
especially mentioned, while Smellie’s play for Queen’s 
attracted special attention in spite of the fast and con- 
scientious work which all his side performed. 


ROYAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

The following is a list of those who graduated from the 
Royal Medical College : 

John Bell, Kingston. . “ 

Miss M. Brown, Fingal. 

Thomas P. Camelon, Maple. 

Joseph S. Campbell, Deseronto. 

W, A. Cameron, B.A., Perth. 

A. P. Chown, Kingston. 

KE. M. Clerihew, Brockville. 

D. A. Coon, Elgin. 

D. Cunningham, B.A., Kingston. 

Miss C. Demerest, Napanee. 

A. F, Dixon, Sand Hill. 

J. W. Dixon, Greenbush. 

E. L. Dupuis, Kingston. 

W. M. Earl, West Winchester. 

Miss W. G. Fraser, Montreal. 

Mrs. R. B. Funnell, Kingston. 

A. Gandier, Fort Coulonge, Que. 

W. A Gray, Elliott. 

George Hayunga, Morrisburg. 

R. T. W. Herald, Medicine Hat, N. W. T. 

W. T. Holdcroft, B.A., Tweed. 

D. Kellock, Spencerville. 

G. D. Lockhart, Kingston. 

Miss M. McKellar, Ingersoll. 

J. MeKenty, Kingston. 
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W. A. Macpherson, Frescott. 

J.C. S. Miller, Seattle, W.T. 

C. F, Mitchell, Kingston. 

K. M. Morgan, Renfrew. 

G. J. Neish, Port Royal, Jamaica. 

H. H. Pirie, B.A., Dundas. 

J. N. Patterson, Greenbush. 

Leo Phelan, B.A., Kingston. 

J. D. Reid, Cardinal. 

J. R. Shannon, B.A., Kingston 

Samuel G. Todd, Kingston. 

Mrs, Hattie Walker, Pittsterry. 

T. E. Watts, Wolfe Island. 

We congratulate the happy graduates and the country 
at large 

THE HONOR MEN. 

The following are the results of the honor examinations 
in the Royal Medical College : 

Gold Medal—A. Gandier, Fort Coulonge, Que. 

Silver Medal—J. R. Shannon, B.A., Kingston. 

Hospital Surgeons—Summer, William Kidd, Kingston ; 
winter, J. Oldham, Kingston. 

Demonstrators—A. Carmichael, Spencerville, and Alfred 
Lockhart, Kingston. : 

‘The silver medal for the first year was won by R. 8. 
Minnes, B.A., Kingston. 

A prize of $20, given by Dr. Rivers, of Oxford, Eng- 
land, for the best examination in medical jurisprudence 
and sanitary science was awarded to Miss C. McCallum. 


SUMMER APPOINTMENTS. 


The following appointinents to different Presbyteries 
have been received : 

Lanark and Renfrew-—-John McC. Kellock, Colin Camp- 
bell, A. D, Menzies. 

Brockville). D, McDonald, Jas. Rollins, A. K. Me- 
Lepnan. 

Kingston—N. McPherson, John Sharp, R. M. Phalen, 
James Hodges, John M. Millar, J. F. Seott, D. McLen- 
nan, F A. McRae, J. E. Smith, A. J. McMullan, Chas. 
McLeod. 

Peterborough—James Binnie, R. Byers. 

Barrie—Robert Sturgeon (Waubaushene, 2 years), N. 
J. Sproul. ; 

Owen Sound—-J. F. McFarland. 

Guelph—D. Strachan. 

Bruce—John Bell. 

Brandon—James Drummond, D. B. Drummond, John 
W. Muirhead. 

Regina—John A. McDonald, S. S. Burns. 

Calgary—J. A. Sinclair. 

Columbia--Arch. McKenzie. 

Victoria and Richmond, N.S.—J. Fraser, J. A. Reddon. 

Miramichi, N.B.—A. Fitzpatrick. 

Pictou, N.S.—Jd. M. McLean. 


PERSONALS. 
We were pleased to have a call from John Dunlop, 
_#B.A., ’86, of Japan, The Japanese climate seems to 
agree with John, for he is no longer a beardless boy. He 
will return to Japan in a short time and will devote him- 
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self entirely to missionary work. Welcome back, John ; 
we are delighted to have you with us again. 

John Duff, M.D., ’89, is practising in Harrow, Victoria, 
Australia. He wishes to be remembered to the boys, 
Thanks, John, for your subscription to the JouRNAL. 


We wish to acknowledge with thanks subscriptions 
from Rev. J. P. McNaughton, Tarsus, Asia Minor, and 
Allan Gilmour, Ottawa. , 


We are pleased to hear that the congregation of the 
Rev. James A. Brown, B.A., Belmont, has erected a 
brick church capable of accommodating six hundred. It 
is seated with folding chairs. ‘ ; 

We were favored with a cheery visit from J. H. Mills, 
B.A., 89, who is this year classical master in Renfrew 
High School. He is looking well and working hard, but 
shows bad symptoms, because when remonstrated with 
for not being able to stay longer, he made dark references 
to the magnetic power of a ‘best girl” in some other 
town. 


We are thankful to *‘ Jamaica” for the following cor- 
rection: In your issue of the 10th of March, among the 
personals, it is stated that “Dr. Harry Tillman is in 
charge of the Kingston General Hospital, Jamaica.” The 
Kingston General Hospital is in charge of the Hon, Dr. 
Messe, M.A., C.B., etc., superintending medical officer 
and director for the Island, and ‘‘a senior medical offi- 
cer” and two ‘resident medical officers.” As far as I 
know, Dr. Tillman is in charge of one of the country 
hospitals, containing about eighty beds. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


John says we are going to have spring. 
oO 





The boys are plugging hard. Exams draw nigh. 


There are angels hovering around T. B. Sc-tt. 

It is rumored that Heliotropism has attacked the 
Levana Society. 

Freshmen will please bear in mind that the Reading 
Room is not the place for scuffling. : 

Rev. J. Rattray paid a flying visit to the University 
not long ago. 

There was a notice on the bulletin board that ran as 
follows: ‘Mr. and Mrs, J. Boyd will leave for Toronto 


some day next week.” Jack, don’t forget our share of 
the cake. 


The carelessness or want of consideration for others in 
some students is surprising, For example, in connection 
with the different classes is a cupboard stored with books 
bearing on the work of the class. ‘To this cupboard stu- 
dents holding keys have access.’ It is a rule that no stu- 
dent shall take these books out of the class-room when 
reading them. In spite of this regulation some students 
make a practice of carrying these books home for study, 
thus preventing others from getting any advantage from 
the library or else causing them needless delay. Men 
who have in the past been guilty only need their atten- 
tion called to the matter to see how ungenerous their 
behavior has been in this respect, and we hope that one 


and all may hereafter do as they would be done by in this 
as in all else. 
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COLLEGE WORLD. 

Stevens’ Institute has decided to put both base-ball and 
lacrosse teams in the field this spring. 

Professor Richards, of Yale, having examined the 
records of 2,425 students, finds that the athletes fall 
very slightly behind the non-athletes in scholarship. 

They will dance. The faculty of Wooster University 
recently issued an edict against dancing, whereupon a 
“stag” dance was organized among the students, to which 
the faculty were invited. Over a hundred were in 
attendance; one-half of them dressed in bewitching 


feminine garb. 


«LA DIES’ COLUMN 


——EDITORS:—— 

Misses ANNIE G. CAMPBELL, JESSIE CONNELL, LAURA BENNETT. 
N the last number of the JouRNAL there appeared in 
I this column an article entitled the ‘‘ Higher Educa- 
tion of Women.” We wish it to be understood that this 
was not an editorial as it would appear to be ; it was con- 
tributed and published with the expectation that some of 
the lady students would come forward and vindicate their 
cause The inconsistency of such opinions coming from 
the editors of the Ladies’ Column in a college paper is 
perfectly obvious. If such were our views it is altogether 
likely we would be fulfilling our destiny in some other 
sphere of useful labor. It is needless to point out the 
one-sidedness of the view taken here. The writer seems 
to imagine that girls go to college in order to have the 
greut privilege of tacking on a couple of letters to their 
names. Itis to be sincerely hoped that the great body 
of college-going girls have a higher aim than this. With 
regard to the lady students of Queen’s, we may safely 
assert that they have. We cannot do better than refer 
the writer of this article for an answer to the excellent 
article on this same subject by ‘‘ Fidelis,” which ap- 


peared in No. 7 of this journal. 


A DRIVE IN JAMAICA. 

April showers (of blessing ?) ure drawing dangerously 
near and we are all trying with might and main to keep 
our feathers smooth, but perhaps you can spare time 
enough to take a short drive with me. Never mind any- 
thing about wraps, but just snatch a fan and an umbrella 
and come along. The day is gloriously hot, yes glorious- 
ly, for although the heat is @ little oppressive, there is a 
certain beauty in the way things accord. See that large 
ponsianna regia which spreads its mighty branches on all 
sides. You wonder where it keeps its green leaves? The 
truth is that at this season of the year, like us, it has no 
room for greenness, and, aS you see, is one mass of 
scarlet blossoms, which seem to revel in the heat and 
sunshine. 

Here we are at the market-place, and, as you see, it. is 
around it that all or nearly all the shops are built. That 
big stone reservoir in the middle of the square contains 
the supply of drinking water for the town, and once in a 
while you may see some enterprising youth sitting on the 
edge of it fishing. If we had only come this morning we 
could have seen interesting groups of “black ladies” sell- 
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ing yams, yampees, fish, wet sugar, bananas, plantains 
and the many varieties of truit which help to make life in 
the tropics endurable, Such a clamour as there usually 
is! ‘The tongue is a little member,” but oh ! 
At last we have escaped those dusty streets, 
groves of mangrove trees which line both sides of the 
Not low, flat tracts like 
No, indeed ; it is here that 


These 


road are what we call marshes, 
Canadian marshes, are they? 
some of the most luxuriant foliage is found. It is in 
these marshes, too, that oysters grow on trees. Perhaps 
you doubt this statement. All the better. You will only 
believe the firmer when you understand. Look a little 
closer and you will see that the trees grow from a swamp 
several feet deep. Now many of the branches hang down 
low in the water, and it is to these that multitudes of 
peculiar little oysters cling. How easy the solution of a 
problem is when we know it! ‘ 

These wide acres which spread before us now are part 
of a large sugar estate. The field of cane nearest us is 
just ready to be cut, and will soon look brown and 
“stubby” like the one next it. That is the sugar mill 
which we see in the distance, and do you notice that 
enormous heap behind it? Well, that is the ‘‘ trash,” or 
refuse out of which the juice has been squeezed, and 
which now serves asa hiding place for young black ‘‘hope- 
fuls” who are averse to the book and the birch. On a 
hill not far off is the ‘* busha house,” where the busha or 
overseer lives. ‘There is one point of etiquette of which 
I should have warned you. You must speak to every one 
you meet, cr else ‘ buckra” is thought very stiff. Now, 
the next woman we meet just say “howdy” and ask her 
how her husband is, Never mind whether she has one or 
not. If she has not, probably she will think you all the 
nicer, In all likelihood her answer will be, ‘‘Hi, massa, 
me not got none,” or “ Tank you, sah, him berry well, 
sah, him dead.” 

No wonder you exclaim at the beauty of those mango 
trees, with their luscious yellow fruit peeping through the 
massive foliage. How like fairy-land those orange'trees 
make that field appear! You would like one of the 
oranges, would you? Well, it is just the old truth— 
“Things are not what they seem,” and ‘all is not gold,” 
etc Those Seville, or in negro language ‘‘civil” oranges, 
which look so much better than the rest, are wofully 
bitter and sour, and are only good to ronst for a cold (or 
la grippe, perhaps) and to mix with delicious sweet Aar- 
apples to make a docoction commonly called ‘‘matrimony.” 
But you must be hot and tired, so suppose we take our 
lunch basket and go under that large mango tree for a 
There, if anywhere, we will get o breath of cool 


rest. 
if there is no one around) perhaps a few mangoes. 


air and ( 


The Rev. Prof. Clarke, LL. D., professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy in Trinity College, Toronto, is to visit 
Kingston. On the 20th inst. he preaches the annual ser- 
mon for the St. George’s Society ; on the evening of the 
21st he lectures in the Opera House for St. Paul’s 
Ladies on Kingsley’s Water Babies. This lecture is very 
highly spoken of, and we begpeak for Prof. Clark a good 
audience. Only last fall the John Hopkins University, 
of Baltimore, Md., conferred a well deserved honour on 
Prof, Clark by giving him an honorary LL.D. 
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DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 





You ask what makes my cheek so pale, 
Why I ain’t looking strong and hale, 
Why I refuse my brose and kail, 

My brother ? 


It needs no vates to disclose 

Why I ain so non-adipose, 

And am so very fond of clothes— 
And a Prince Albert. 


For when I walk upon the street, 
And Kingston’s pretty girls do meet, 
They smile upon me, O, so sweet ! 

it melts me. 


But this thought sets me all afire, 

Is’t my Prince Albert they admire, 

Or do their noble souls soar higher 
And love me? 


I fain would hope it is the latter, 
And with this thought myself Pll flatter, 
And I'll eat and eat till I.grow fatter, 
O Tempora ! O Mores ! 
James LEITCH. 


Scene—A social gathering on Union street. 
Mission. 

Mr. J. K. to Miss D-s.—I¢ will take the very ablest 
men to convert the people of India, and Iam going! 


Subject— 


Gurx. Tune-Up de Hill keep Climbin’. 
Not a great while ago 
A few boys that we know 
Went out to give a concert at the Kingston Asylum, 
But de sleigh wouldn’t hold ’em, 
And in de snow it rolled ’em 
And left de burden at de bottom ob de hill ! 


“ Now, Charlie, don’t you tell 
That we have had this sell” 
Cried Dan, as he pulled himself together with a lurch. 
“* Fear not,” the boy replied, 
While I’ve got you by my side 
Yl lift de burden from de bottom ob de bill. 


Prof. in Philosophy—Mr. O’C-n-r, what is Kant’s 
proof of the immortality of the soul ? 

Mr. O°C. (after deep thought)—White is no whiter be- 
cause it is eternal. 


Student (reading Virgil)—‘‘And thrice I tried to throw 
my arms around her——that was as far as I got, Pro- 
fessor. 

Prof.—‘That was quite far enough.” 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 

Where is the spittoon?—[J. Black. 

I think it the duty of mothers to send the little chil- 
dren to bed and not allow them in the parlor after ten 
o'clock at night. ‘ Two’s company but three is none.” 
Young children spoil all.—[Hodges. 
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I am studying the dictionary to learn more presentable 
English than I now use.—[Dean. 

Miss Knox knocks anything I ever heard before all out 
of time.—(T. R. Scott. 





My diffidence troubles me in the English.—[Smellie. 





My heart is in the Highlands, my heart is not here-— 
My heart is in the Highlands, chasing the d—r. 
—(E. G, W-Ik-r. 





T havea new coat,—[Ryerson. 





Queen’s boys are perfectly lovely.—[Miss Knox. 


I would like to be president of the Glee Club next 
year.—[Gev, Dyde. 





If Miss Knox stays in Canada I would like to run a 
second term myself.—[D. Strachan. 

I never have any trouble with buttons coming off.—[{N. 
A. McPherson. 


Say, Jack, I would give a good deal to get a picture of 
Miss Knox.—[John A. Gillies. 


Aren’t the Journal boys lovely? We had our pictures 
taken with them.—[Lady Editors. ‘ 


Tf I don’t get the captaincy of the football team I 
won’t come back, so I won’t.—[H. A. Parkyn. 


I got it.—[W. F. Nickle. 





Look out, don’t talk so loud.—[J. M. McLean. 





Well, boys, what next ?—[F. Hugo. 
You are ont of order; no you ain’t, excuse me.—[S. 
N. Davis. 


The boys can’t scare me; I'll go home with a girl 
whenever I like.-—[W. F. Gillies. 
T find “We Two” and ‘ Donovan” very interesting 
reading. —[J. Boyle. 
O Agnes! Agnes ! 
Had I never loved so kindly, 
Had I never loved so blindly, 
Had we never met nor parted, 
I had ne’er been broken-hearted ! 
H, A. L-v-l. 





The oldest living college graduate in the United States 
is Amos F. Parker, of Fitzwilliam, N.H. He graduated 
from the University of Vermont in 1813, and is ninety- 
eight years of age. 


A University Hospital costing $50,000 will shortly be 
erected at Ann Arbor for the University of Michigan. 
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We thanking our subscribers who have re- 

sponded with promptness to the appeals of the 
business manager, we would again request those who 
have not yet paid their subscriptions to do so at once. 
There will be just one more number issued during the 
present session ; and as we are anxious that the business 
of the JouRNAt be satisfuctorily completed by the close of 
the term, it is necessary that every delinquent subscriber 
remit the amount of his subscription with the alacrity 
which we are expected to show in meeting our liabilities, 
The officers of the staff for next year are appointed, and 
we wish to clear every obstacle from their way, as their 
ambition is to make next year’s JoURNAL an unprece- 
dented success, 

THe Unity or THE CuurcH. By Rev. Prof. McLaren: 
Toronto; Presbyterian News Co., pp. 51. Price 25c. 
This is an interesting lecture on a subject which is at- 

tracting considerable attention at the present time. The 

pamphlet also contains, in an appendix, three letters by 

Rev. John Langtry, M.A., D.C.L., in which he criticises 

the views expressed in the lecture, or at least the views 

which he thinks are expressed in it There are alsu three 
letters by the author in reply to this criticism. 

To the extent to which each of these gentlemen may be 
regarded as voicing the views of the body to which he 
belongs, the pamphlet deserves thoughtful perusal. 

_ On most of the points involved the author makes his 
meaning perfectly clear, but there are one or two points 
on which additional light would have been welcomed by 
many. . Had the author made explicit why a religious 
organization, such, for example, as the Presbyterian 

Church, should refuse to admit to its fold any one whom 

it believes to be a member of Christ’s fold, he would have 

removed a serious difficulty from many minds. For ex- 
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ample, had he shown why ‘‘ the initial rite of the Chris- 
tian Church” should not be left ‘‘ both as to its subjects 
and mode an open question.” His lecture would have 
been much more unanswerable than it is. We think 
many will fail to see why that should not be decided as 
the question of circumcision was in the Apostolic chureh. 
There is a question we would like to ask the author. In 
his remarks on the ‘‘ideal church,” he seems to admit 
that we should aim to have but one visible church in each 

Does he think that church must be the Presby- 
We are sorry to observe traces of the odium 
Any- 


country. 
terian ? 
theoloyicum in some of the letters in the appendix. 
thing in the direction of sneering or sarcasm is surely out 
of place in discussing such a subject. 


“ Down at your own fireside 
With the evil tongue and the evil ear, 
For each is at war with. mankind.” 


- te 


The fight for the independence of Victoria University 
is waxing hotter, and federation seems us far off as ever. 
The anti-federationists are varrying the war into Africa, 
and have actually launched a weekly publication to an- 
nounce their views and to repel attack. This step was 
caused by the refusal of the Christian Guardian, the 
organ of the Methodist Church in Canada, to publish any 
correspondence antagonistist to the principle of federa- 
tion as adopted by the General Conference of 1886 by a 
very narrow majority, holding, by way of justification, 
that such a discussion would be both disloyal and fanati- 
eal. This extraordinary position drove the rebellious and 
sinful minority to publish what the Guardian is pleased 
to dub ‘the banner of open rebellion,” called Afethocdist 
Topics, which is making sad havoc in the already greatly 
thinned ranks of the federationists, and in general raising 
considerable commotion The Topics ridicules the idea 
that because a measure is once adopted it should be 
counted treasonable to advocate reconsideration, even 
though the measure was a beneficial one and strongly sup- 
ported. The Guardian receives a pretty lively shaking 
up for the course its editor has lately taken, and extracts 
from earlier issues of the same publication, under the 
present editor, are quoted which can hardly be reconciled 
to the arbitrary and dogmatic utterances of the last few 
years in regard to the principle at issue, Our hearty 
sympathy is with the Topics and its supporters. We 
never have been in sympathy with federation, still less 
do we favor absorption. 

xox 

As the end of a University course is education, it is 
very important to decide how to so pursue one’s course as 
to gain the fullest benefit from it. Toa faithful student 
two ways present themselves. The one is to rigidly ad- 
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here to the text books mentioned in the Calendar, and to 
spend all one’s time in the actual work gone over in the 
various classes; the other is, while not neglecting text 
books and class work, to continué to do a certain amount 
of outside reading. Of the two plans mentioned we un- 
hesitatingly declare our preference for the second. The 
actual facts that we acquire from text books and class 
work leave us very soon, aud the student who makes his 
stand upon them alone is in a dangerous position. The 
end of college training is to give men a broadened and 
liberalized understanding, an ability to cope with any 
ordinary subject in an intelligent and unprejudiced man- 
ner. A college graduate need not be an authority on any 
one subject, but should be a man who has a fair know- 
ledge of the thought and problems of the day, and who 
has a mind so trained as to be able to give any subject a 
fairly impartial and intelligent hearing. For such an 
end, the technical foundation given by text books and 
lectures are indispensable ; but a foundation is not all. 
While these studies must not be neglected, they should be 
regarded strictly as means and not ends, To attain the 
desired result outside reading is needed, is almost as in- 
dispensable as the technical work. Too few men now in 
college seem to realize this; they work faithfully and 
laboriously at their class work, pass their examinations, 
and find themselves in the world with a stock of crude 
facts that after a'l is pitifully small in comparison with 
the huge world of facts that are st ill unknown to them. 
To digest and apply these crude facts there is nothing but 
independent reading, and yet that is now greatly neglect- 
ed. Our library should be patronized more freely and 
more books of general literature should be taken out, 
No one should be uncertain as to what to read. If we 
keep in mind Emerson’s three rules: (1) Never read any 
books that is not a year old, (2) Never read any but 
famous books, (3) Never read any but what we like—we 
cannot go far wrong. ‘Lhe choice offered us ranges from 
Dickeus to Spencer and Darwin, and in the vast field 
before us we surely can find something that complies with 
all three of the above canons. In fact, would it not be a 
good thing if the Senate were to make a certain amount 
of general reading a recognized portion of a college 
course? There are many matters that no educated man 
can afford not to know and which yet come under no 
specific head. Might not, for instance, a full and com- 
prehensive list of works be given and students be ex- 
pected to satisfy the Senate that they have read a certain 
number of these works? We offer this merely as a sug- 
gestion, believing that such an arrangement would prove 
of benefit, alike in encouraging reading habits, in pro- 
viding a species of general information that now is too 
much lacking, and in definitely revognizing the fact that 
the value of education lies, not in the facts we master, 
but in the use to which we put them. 








Buddhism is spreading to a considerable extent among 
the female graduates of the universities and other young 
people of culture in Europe, and the fact is being laid at 
the door of Max Muller, who is charged with having first 
brought that religion to the attention of the Christian 
world. His defenderssay that the converts are madechiefly 
by Hindoos who come from India to attend the universities. 


LITERATURE. 





FROM OUR EXCHANGES. 
RELIGION. 


HE gods need not our worship, but we need 
T To mount to them on faith’s assured wings ; 
Else drifted blindly on the stream of things, 

Sans plan, sans purpose, like the floating weed. 
Write them Jove, Buddha, Allah, Elohim, 
Apollo, Krishna, Vishna, Great All-father, 

Or Great All-mother, if it please you rather— 
These are but names that sound one self-same theme, 
Soul of all souls, and of all causes cause. 

And as a babe upon its mother’s breast 

Dependent hangs—-poor helpless imp—and draws 

Life from that milky fount with eager zest, 

So we on God’s all-fostering bosom lie 

Sustained, and from that strength divorced, we die. 
—John Stuart Blackie in Edinburgh Student. 


TWILIGHT, 
The sun’s last crimson ray 
Gleams in the West, 
The bird with weary wing 
Has sought his nest, 
The distant church bells ring 
The hour of rest. 


Now Night her mantle dark 
Lays over all ; 

Still shadow spirits glide 
Along the wall, 

Then, coming near my side, 
The past recall. 


They tell of conflicts fierce 
That brought me peace, 

They speak of sorrows dear 
And sweet release ; 

They whisper ‘‘ Do not fear— 
All trials cease.” 


The hours of weary toil 
All pass away, 

And bring thee rest from care 
At close of day, 

And God who hears thy prayer 
Will grief allay. 


And so this hour of prayer 
Brings trust in God ; 

I know He doeth well, 
And kiss His rod. 

I dry the tears that fell 
On tear-soaked sod. 


I love this solemn hour 
Of holy calm ; 

Unto my heart it brings 
A heavenly balm, 

And to my soul it sings 


A sacred psalm. 
—The Carletonia. 
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A MOSAIC, 


‘¢ In tempus old a hero lived 
Qui loved puellas deux ; 
He ne pouvait pas quite to say 
Which une amabat mieux. 


Dit-il lui-méme un beau matin, 
“Non possuin both avoir ; 

Sed si address Amanda Ann, 
Then Kate and I have war. 


‘Amanda habet argent coin, 
Sed Kate has aureas curls ; 

Et both sunt very agathai, 
Et quite formose girls !” 


Enfin, the youthful anthropos, 
Philoun the duas maids, 

Resolved proponere' to Kate 
Avant cet evening’s shades. 


Procedens then ad Kate’s domum, 
Il trouve Amanda there, 

Kai quite forgot his late resolves, 
Both sunt so goodly fair. 


Sed, smiling on the new tapis, 
Between puellas twain, 

Ceepit to tell his flame to Kate 
Dans un poetique strain. 


Mais, glancing ever and anon 
At fair Amanda’s eyes, 

Ile non possunt dicere 
Pro which he means his sighs. 


Each virgo heard the demi-vow, 
With cheeks as rouge as wine ; 
And offering each a milk-white hand, 
Both whispered—‘ Ich bin dein.’ 
—University Gazette, Montreal, 


THE CITY OF THE DEAD, 
They do neither plight nor wed 
dn that city of the dead, 
In the city where they sleep away the hours ; 
But they lie, while o’er them range 
Winter's blight and summer’s change, ' 
And a hundred happy whisperings of flowers, 
No: they neither wed nor plight 
And the day is like the night, 
For their vision is of other kind than ours, 


They do neither sing nor sigh 
In that burgh of by and by, 
Where the streets have grasses growing cool and tugs 
But they rest within their bed, ; ; 
Leaving all their thoughts unsaid, 

Deeming silence better far than sob or song, 

No: they neither sigh nor sing 
Though the robin be a-wing, 


Though the leaves of autumn march a million atrong. 


There is only rest and peace 
In the city of surcease, 


3 neath the sun ; 
From the failings and t 


he wailing 


And the wings of swift years beat gently o’er their biers, 
Making music to the sleepers everyone. 
There is only peace and rest 
But to them it seemeth best 
For they be at ease and know that work is done. 
= —The Cadet, Denver. 


ILL-OMENED. 


His arms, with strong and firm embrace, 
Her dainty form enfold, 

And she had blushed her sweet consent, 
When he his story told. 


‘* And do you swear to keep your troth ?” 
She asked with loving air ; 

He gazed into her upturnel face, 
**Yes, by yon elm I swear.” 


A year passed by, his love grew cold, 
Of h's heart she'd lost the helm; 
She blamed his fault, but the fact was this— 


The tree was slippery elm. 
—Yale Record, — 


DANTE’S FAREWELL, 


As I rise from out the darkness, 
Out of darkness into light, 
Bice, I can see thee waiting 
To receive me; blessed sight ! 


I am coming, dearest lady ! 
None but thee will I obey, 

In the morning, in the evening ; 
Be it night, or be it day. 


I have seen this realm infernal, 
T have crossed the Stygian stream ; 
T now see thee, lovely creature, 
Floating onward like a dream— 


And my life is very different o 
From the happy life once led, 

Since we first met, Beatrice, 
Fifteen summers have now sped. 


Time flows onward still, sweet angel, 
Death must come—the passing bell ; 
In the past we read the future ; 
Beatrice, love, farewell ! 
—Hamilton Literary Monthly. 


THE THIRD YEAR’S MAN. 

It is grind, grind, grind, 
Till he’s wearied in body and mind. 
At meals he grinds with bis teeth, 
a ae he grinds with his brain ; 

nd when he has had j 1 
Avnipsaetecic 2 a 48 much as should serve, 
With his notes on‘ muscle on bone, 

and nerve, 

For its grind, grind, from morning till night ; 
Till appetite’s feeble and sleep put to flight, : 
And his temper ne’er good grows decidedly bad. 
So his mother can’t think what’s come over the lad, 
And his sisters declure that their brother’s gone mad. 


on bone and muscle 
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Neither concert nor ball nor tea-party small 
Can charm the student away from his books ; 
And if they intrude he gives them such looks, 
And tells them he’d rather be left all alone 
With his nerves and muscle and bone. 

For its grind, grind, grind, 

Though wearied in body and mind. 

Oh, hasten the day with brain all acram, 

The student gues in for the second exam., 

And passing or ploughed is relieved of the strain, 
And restored to his friends compos mentis again. 


—-The Edinburgh Student. 





COLLEGE > NEWS. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 


S the meetings of the A. M. S. have ended for this 
a session, perhaps a few remarks on the society’s 
work during the past few months may not be out of place 
at this time. We will not givea condensed resume of the 
minutes, but for once we are going to criticize, and we 
will do this in as short a space as possible. 

First critivism—The President has been at nearly all 
the meetings, and while in the chair has conducted them 
to the satisfaction of all; no one could have conducted 
them better. ‘The Vice-Presideuts, too, when called upon, 
have filled the chair very capably indeed. 

Secoud criticism--The Mock Parliament, organized a 
mouth or two ago, started well and should have been a 
success. It could be, and was, a suctess in so far as 
public questious were discussed ; it could not be, and 
was not, a success when trivial and nonsensical questions 
were brought up. Unless the Mock Parliament can be 
carried on with the dignity of a real Parliament, it will 
never amount to anything und had better be dropped, as 
the time apent at it is simply wasted. This dignity 
might have been preserved had the leaders of the Govern- 
ment attended to their duties us they should have done, 
and had the Opposition entered a little more into the 
spirit of the thing and thought for a moment over what 
true parliamentary opposition means. 

Third criticism—Although there has been a good deal 
of unnecessary fooling over small points, the business of 
the soviety has been carried on well. ‘he secretary and 
treasurer have shown themselves well fitted for their 
positions, and the executive and other committees 
have done very well. So much for the business part 
of the society. The literary side has not so much to say 
for itself, and must be by some means changed next ses- 
sion. The Alma Mater Society during the past term has 
not been literary, it has been somewhat oratorical at 
times, quite business-like in its affairs, generally parlia- 
mentary in its meetings, but during the whole session not 
half'a dozen readings have been heard, not an essay has 
been laid before the meetings, and so far as debates go, 
we are sure the critic must have wondered all session, 
and must be wondering now, what he was appointed for. 
He is no doubt a very capable man, but the society should 
give him a chance to use, in criticising debates, the talent 
for criticiam which he so well possesses. 
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We have finished. We hope no one will take offence 
at what we have said, for it has been said in the best of 
spirit and with no malice whatever. We mean what we 
say, however, and think we have teld the ‘all ’round” 
truth, and trust that the little eccentricities of the society 
mentioned above may be rectified another session, 


PROF. M’NAUGHTON’S ADDRESS. 
(Continued from No. 9.) 

But, again, I admit that Greek is of no use, if by the 
word useful you mean what has money valuc. The 
knowledge of Greek will never make you rich. It is not 
a bread and butter discipline. It is not required even for 
any single learned profession. A man may be an excellent 
lawyer, doctor, or journalist without it. Nay, even a 
poet. Shakespeare knew little Latin and less Greek. 
Clergymen are supposed to require it, but I know several 
celebrated pulpit orators who have managed to make a 
very little serve their turn. What is nore, Greek never 
was a useful subject in the sense of being of direct prac- 
tical utility, never at least since the tall of the Roman 
empire. Even in the Middle Ages there was nothing 
locked up in it which could bring in money to the man 
who had the key. The scholars of the Middle Ages who 
flung themselves upon it with such absorbing passion and 
devoted their days and nights to the examination of its 
smallest linguistic details, jealously gathered up the 
minutest fragments of its wealth_lest one grain of the 
gold should be lost, these men were not prompted by any 
utilitarian impulse, but only by she sacred thirst of wis- 
dom which they deemed more precious than rubies. And 
what was the result? This, as always: that wisdom was 
justified of her children in the results not only to them- 
selves but to the whole world. They were vindicated 
not only by their own inward delight and the sweet and 
secret favours of the Muses, but outwardly and manifestly 
to everyone in that magnificent movement of the human 
spirit, embodied before all eyes in countless forms of art, 
literature, theology, politics, enterprise, which began 
with the Renascence, reached the masses in the Reforma- 
tion, was partly expressed and partly travestied in the 
French Revolution, and has come down to us in the shape 
of religious, political and speculative freedom. Why, the 
fact that we are here to-night is due to these men’s devo- 
tion to this useless study : trebly due tc it. ‘The astron- 
omical speculations of the Greeks, made current through 
Europe by these scholars, supplied the necessary basis for 
the reasonings which led to the discovery of America. 
The Anglo-Saxon race are preponderant in America. 
Why? Because the religious movement begun by the 
Reformation—which in its turn owed its origin in great 
part to Luther’s study of the Epistle to the Galatians in 
the original (treek—developed in England into Puritan- 
ism, and the Puritans were compelled to sail in the 
Mayflower and seek in the New World that freedom of 
worship which was denied them in the Old. And the 
ships by which we and our fathers crossed the sea, sailed 
in faith of the properties of the ellipse expounded by an 
old Greek mathematician indispensable to Sir Isaac New- 
ton in his great discovery of the law of gravitation—that 
law which is the hinge of the science of astronomy, and of 
the art of navigation, which chiefly depends upon it. 
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To say that Greek is useless in this sense is nothing. 
For my part I glory in the uselessness of it. It should be re- 
tained at least in the modest place which it occupies in this 
college, if for no other reason than as a protest against that 
Philistine utilitarianism which recognizes nothing as 
valuable but what can be turned to the inmediate pur- 
poses of livelihood and creature comfort. A livelihood is 
not a life. There is one thing of value, and ultimately 
ouly one thing : the development of the mind and heart. 
“To be always hunting after the useful,” said Aristotle, 
“¢ig abhorrent to the ingenuous and magnanimous spirit.” 
And again, he says, more solemuly : ‘‘ Let it be admitted 
by us absolutely and finally, with Heaven for our witness, 
that he who -is happy and blessed is so through none of 
the goods which are external, but on his own individual 
acevunt, and by virtue of his being in his nature of a cer- 
tain quality.” And a greater than Aristotle says: ‘‘What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own inward life.” The practica] uselessness of Greek 
has proved itself a splendid uselessness, the fertile source 
of far-reaching practical consequences. It may be so 
now, and here in America. Ithasbeenso already. Who 
has proved himself the most stimulating force among 
American thinkers? Emerson, without doubt. There is 
scarcely a literary man or a clergyman of this generation 
in the States untouched by his influence, and everyboly 
imbibes the views of life insinuated in novels and sermons 
and acts upon them every day. Now the father of Emer- 
_ Son is Plato. 

The fact is we can't getaway from the Greeks. Follow 
back, any broad stream of human achievement to its 
source and you will reach Hellas. Sir Henry Maine says, 
that ‘‘except the blind forces of nature, nothing moves 
in the world which is uot Greek in its origin.” This is 
true, if we are allowed to include the Bible, the most im- 
portant part of which is written in Greek ; while even 
the other half is probably more trustworthy and nearer the 
original in the Greek translation than in the Hebrew 
manuscripts which have come down to us It is fallacy 
to think of these men long since dead as ancients. 
Though dead, they speak. They are still in the van of 
time beckoning us on. Once pierce below the surface and 
accustom yourself to some differences in the mere external 
trappings of their life, you will find yourself quite at 
home with them. We cannot get away from them. We 
are continually being referred back to them. If we pick 
up # volume of modern poems, Tennyson, say, or Brown- 
ing, it may well be that the first piece that meets our eye 
will need a laborious reference to the classical dictionary 
if we don’t know Greek. And even then we should but 
dimly enter into the innermost secret of the verses. For 
that depends on many minute suggestions and impalpable 
reminiscences which give the glow and perfume, and can 
be caught by the initiated alone. If we want to get to 
the bottom of the things that meet us every day—our 
social life, our political freedom, our history, poetry and 
art—we must know about the Greeks. And we shall find 
it a poor make-shift to do so through the medium of 
translation if we have not, to begin with, at some time or 
other of our lives, been brought into living contact with 
the living spirit of Hellas through immedia‘e converse in 


their tongue with the masters whogave it voice. They come 
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first in almost all departments of secular life. Man first 
became conscious of himself on the shores of the Aegean. 
There first he was fully aware—so as to carry out the 
conviction into all departments of action—that of all 
earthly things man alone partakes in the divine nature, 
and has an innate right to be free and noble, owning no 
absolute lord but reason and inward light. And so, 
standing upright in the majesty and strength of this con- 
viction, he first overthrew his domestic tyrants. Then 
the force wi hin him waxed so mighty that he repelled 
the innumerable hosts of slaves driven on by the lush of 
Rastern desp ts who came to enslave him. It was this 
consciousness of the dignity of man as man, of his in- 
defeusible right to the free and full development of all 
the higher energies of his nature which was the root of 
the entire achievements of the Greeks. ‘ What a piece 
of work is man, how noble in reason, how infinite in 
faculty, in form and moving how express and admirable, 
in action how like an angel, in apprehension how like a 
god—the beauty of the world, the paragon of animals.” 
This was what the Greek felt, and he proceeded with 
marvellous felicity and many-sided vigour to develop in 
his politics and art and social life this central idea which 
formed the special revelation committed by divine elec- 
tion to his keeping, that he might give it visible shape in 
a thousand forms and so impart it to the world. Assyr- 
ians and Egyptians. had reared great monuments, had 
learned to carve and build with exquisite technical skill ; 
but their art was vague and vast, petrified by the feeling 
of individual insignificance into death-like stillness. The 
mighty energies of nature in those great plains and des- 
erts without hills with their limitless horizons and the 
crushing power of a despot who was a god, benumbed 
them and weighed them down. ‘They never awakened to 
the greatness of the individual soul, But the Greek, 
living in mountain yglens, bright and breezy, and on the 
bays of a kindly sea, while he borrowed from them his 
skill and handiwork, used it to fashion human forms of 
breathing grace and animated majesty, and did nofshrink 
from worshipping these as the fittest emblems and images 
of the Divine. Thus by making his gods in the image of 
man he showed at least that he knew that man had been 
made in the image of God. So, too, in politics, the 
Jrecks felt that it was intolerable that the mass of men 
should live as the abject thralls of one; they insisted on 
equal laws, responsible magistrates who were the servants, 
not the masters, of the people, freedom of speech, open 
courts, decision of all questions by the voice of the civic 
majority, the growth of the whole body, not the’ hyper- 
trophy of any part. In social life too, in Athens, at 
least, the largest scope was permitted to individual taste 
and even caprice. The very slaves there went about, 
says Plato, with a jaunty air, as men and brothers The 
very dogs would take the wall of youas you walked 
down the street, and would look indignantly astonished 
if you shoved them aside. A man might indulge his 
personal eccentricities there, as Pericles boasts in his 
speech in Thucydides, without any fear of those black 
looks and shrugs of the shoulders which elsewhere are 
plentifully bestowed on dissentients from the reigning 
mode of thought and action. With ordinary prudence a 


man might even be heterodox in religion without serious 
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consequences. In such a society, we are not surprised to 
learn, conversation flourished probably to an extent never 
before or since realized anywhere ; so also did philosophy 
and speculation, both from the positive impulse given by 
the keen interest in man as an object of intellectual ob- 
servation and analysis, and from the comparative absence 
of repressive influences, theological and social. A people 
so cultivated by free intercourse and talk on equal terms, 
hy public assemblies, where both sides of the question 
were discussed by the great orators (not merely one side, 
as in the case of our political newspapers), by acting as 
jurymen, by daily view of the most beautiful works which 
hat been wrought by human ands, formed a unique 
audience for all varieties of literature, especially for the 
noble dramas which were annually produced before the 
whole city assembled in solemn festival. How significant 
a fact is this, tht the preachers of Greece were Eschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides! Their dramas were their only 
sermous, Thus we see that in almost every department 
of secular affairs the Greeks were first. They were the 
inventors, one may say, of conversation, rational amuse- 
ment, politics, of almost every single form of literature. 
In science they did much and paved the way for more, 
They first manifested the scientific spirit, the impulse 
after system, the desire for unification, the careful ob- 
servation of facts, and the confident belief that the intel- 
ligent observation of the present will form a basis for the 
prediction of future phenomena. In philosophy they 
raised almost every question, and even answered some. 
The dialogues of Plato are still text-books in our colleges, 
and Aristotle is still our master in logic aud in ethics, 
They supplied the language of the Bible and the terms of 
theological speculation Our very religion, so far as it is 
human, though Jewish in matter is Greek in form. This 
is especialiy the crowning glory of Hellas—that her 
tongue was chosen to be the medium through which the 
gospel of peace and light has reached the West. Enough 
has been said, [ think, to show that if you wish to trace 
our nodern civilization to its source, you must go back to 


Greece. This is especially true of art and literature: 


From: Helicon’s harmonious springs, 
These thousand rills their mazy progress take. 


And in these things, to which how much of the charm of 
life is due! they were not only the first, but, on the 
whole, the best. Dignity, simplicity, harmony and clear- 
ness are remarkably constant qualities in all their Jitera- 
ture which has come down to us. Doubtless the centuries 
and the Turks who fired the library at Alexandria have 
been kind to us in eliminating many cart loads of rubbish ; 
but what remains is all gold. The writers, we know, 
somehow hit the mark, neither falling short nor over- 
shooting the due measure. They have the right style for 
the subject in hand. Their prose is flexible, rhythmical, 
varied, sometimes sublime, sometimes gracefully familiar, 
but always dignified and always prose. Their poetry is 
always poetry, however simple and lightly adorned. The 
flight may be so noiseless and stealy, in such moderate 
attitudes, that you are tempted to think you are scarcely 
above the ground; but look and you will see that all 
around you is air and the larks are singing. It is the 
flight of poetry and not the pedestrian march of prose. 
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Then they draw the line with no less exquisite accuracy 
between the various styles in different modes of prose and 
poetry. How different Thucydides ix from Plato, and 
Demosthenes from both! In their epic, lyric, dramatic 
and elegiac poetry the various forms are respectively seen 
to fit the varicties in the subject matter with the nicest 
appropriateness, like a glove, as we say ; and remember 
that these forms did not exist until they created them, 
impelled to do so by their fine perceptions of the artistic 
exiyencics uf cach case. Now just here, we barbarians 
have gyeat need to learn from the Greeks. Probably we 
shall always have to go back to them to learn their secret 
of artistic self-repression, the power to withhold and “sow 
with the hand rather than with the sack.” Our prose is 
often poctry ; still more frequently our poetry is prose. 
If a fine thing occurs to us we say it, whether it is timely 
or not. If a humorous fancy or play on words flits across 
the field of vision, it is bayged and set down with little 
care as to its suitableness tu the place. Many of our 
dramas are monologues, and we have a recognized species 
of composition known as the dramatic lyric. We ery at 
tragedies which would have made an Athenian laugh ; 
we smile at comedies which would have made him weep 
bitterly. We will not submit to the bonds of any single 
poem for any length of time; and, as to unity of effect, 
we never scruple to overload with ornament the part, 
though the result be utterly to mar the proportions of the 
whole. Just as we make our young artists draw the 
ancient statues, sol think it would be well if it were a 
recognized part of the training of our young literary men 
to translate the ancient models of literature into their 
equivalent forms. 

It is impossible to express what I wish to say to you 
about the originality and pre-eminence of the Greeks, 
more fittingly or more nobly than in these eloquent words 
of John Addington Symonds, the historian of the Re- 
nascence, and one of the subtlest and most eloquent of 
critics: ‘‘ In all that concenns the activity of the intellect,” 
he says, ‘‘all civilized nations are colonies of Hellas, 
The flame that burns within our Prytaneia was first 
kindled on Athene’s hearth in Attic, and should it burn 
dim or be extinguished we must needs travel back to the 
sacred hearth of the virgin goddess for fresh fire. This 
we are continually doing. It is this which has made 
Greek so indispensable in modern education,” 

In @ word, the thoughts of Greece are so wrought into 
the texture of our language that we shall miss much of 
what is finest in our own poets if we do not know Greek. 
And even if without such knowledge we could get all 
that is our own—much of which would, after all, still 
come from them—how great a blank it would be to miss 
all the wealth of impulse, the enlargement of view, the 
elevation of ideal which for no inordinate trouble in the 
early years of our life, when we must be engaged some- 
how, are attainable to us from this source! The poet 
Keats, in describing the feelings with which he was 
affected by contact with the Greek spirit through the 
somewhat dense medium of Chapman’s translation of 
Homer, has described for us the almost awe-struck und 
reverential sense of height and range which come to a 
man when first the full glory and significance of the 
literature of Hellas dawn upon his mind: 
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“ Much have I travelled in the realins of gold 
And many goodly states and king-Ioms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer rnied as his demesne ; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I beard Chapman speak out loud and bold— 
‘Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific ard ail his men’ 
Looked at each other with a wild surniise, 
Silent upon a peak in Darion.” 





DIVINITY HALL. 


The following very practical remarks from the pen of 
an experienced preacher and writer occurred in the 
eoluinns of the 7heoloyue. They endorse our sentiments 
expressed in these columns a few weeks ago. Students in 
Theology should read the extract carefully : 

‘Men used to preach for forty-five minutes or more 
expounding doctrines, arguing in pruof of some propo- 
sition, and they were wont to reserve only a moment or 
two for a word of application. Now I seek to apply 
everything as I proceed. I endeavor to muke every sen- 
tence tell upon the lines and conduct of my hearers, I 
like to flash a practical turn of the text upon the audi- 
ence when it is not expecting it; and to hold up the 
mirror when the face is not in its readiest and prettiest 
pose. Iam not so fond of dwelling on the sins and in- 
iquities of the Jews as upon the iniquities of Knglishmen 
and Scotchmen of this 19th century. I preach much of 
course on justification by faith, but the longer I live the 
more I am inclined to emphasize the truth that ‘ faith 
without works is dead being alone.” I have great faith 
in that ‘Imago Christi” of which James Stalker, an 
honored class-mate of my own, has written so devoutly 
and so beautifully. The words and deeds of Jesus in all 
the relations of life become more and more the grand 
theme of my ministry. There is in them an uplifting 
and governing power that is found nowhere else. Preach 
Jesus on the Cross, of course. That is the centre of all 
true life. But don’t forget Jesus in the home, the state, 
the church, society. Preach Jesus as the substitute, of 
course, but don’t forget to preach Him as the Friend, the 
Man of Prayer, the Student, the Worker, the Sufferer, 
the Philanthropist, the Preacher, Teacher and Winner of 


Souls,” 
FUSSY CHRISTIANS. 


“T am beset before and behind with people who have a 
‘mission,’ ‘movement,’ ‘cause’ or fad of some kind on 
the brain. I don’t object, only each secretary, deputa- 
tion or supporter expects me to feel towards each ‘effort’ 
as he feels. I cannot. The attempt would exhaust me 
of all feelings. Iam never left alone. Every post brings 
me some appeal, with ‘Read this’ stamped upon it in 
fiery red letters. Am I expected to read myself blind ? 
to feel and feel until I grow half demented with feeling? 
Why does not some one send me something that makes 
me laugh? Is it wicked to laugh? I knew a man who 
did as good a work in London’s East-end as any man. 
Asked once what he aimed at, he replied: ‘*‘ Teach these 


people to love God and laugh.” 
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After this fashion protests a correspondent of the 
Christian World. We sympathize with the poor man. 
Probably he has a little money and is considered fair 
game. No wonder he protests, for what a rickety kind 
of religion it is that makes so much clatter! True re- 
ligion has faith and dignity. It imitates the Master, 
who did not strive nor cry, nor raise His voice in the 
streets. 

SFLFISH CHRISTIANS. 

Professor Drummond, says the Christian World, gives 
it as the result of his experience—and few have had 
more experience of the sort required than he~-that young 
men of the inquiring, aspiring, original order have no 
prejudice against Christianity. He had never heard of 
a, young man of thought being in revolt against Christian- 
ity. He had known hundreds who were in revolt against 
Christians. ‘If there is anything,” says Professor 
Drummond, “ that a Christian is not, it is one who has a 
selfish desire to save bis own soul.” The man who 
associates selfishness with the salvation offered by Christ 
simply proves himself to be in absolute ignorance as to 
what salvation means. Sclf-sacrifice is the fundamental 
Christian law and principle—self-sacrifice in God, self- 
sacrifice in man. ‘he Christian volunteers into the 
forlorn hope of the world, becomes the servant of all 
men for Christ’s sake. Christian salvation means purifi- 
cation from all selfishness, fife in Christ. 


THE JUBILEE. 


December 18th, 1839, the date of the meeting held in 
Kingston to open the subscription list for Queen’s, was 
selected as the day from which to count our fifty years 
history. Some speakers claimed that that meeting was 
the one that started all the others, but Judge Macdonald, 
of Brockville, sends us an account of « meeting held in 
Toronto at an earlier date, and possibly some of our 
friends may know of another prior to it. If so, we shall 
be happy to hear from them : 

(From the Brockville Recorder of 26th Dec., 1839.) 

UPPER CANADA, 
From the British Colonist, Dee. 11. 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE—MEETING IN TORONTO, 

Last night a meeting was held in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Toronto, on the subject of the proposed college, to be 
erected at Kingston, in connection with the Church of 
Scotland in Canada—the Hon. W. Morris in the chair, 
and Mr. Hugh Scobie acting as secretary. On the plat- 
form we observed the Hon. James Crooks, John Mac- 
donald, F. W. Thomson, Esq., M.P.P.; R. R. Hunter, 
Esq., M.P.P.; James Morris, Esq., M.P.P.; the Rev. 
Robert McGill, Moderator of Synod; the Rev. Alex. 
Gale, Clerk of Synod ; the Rev. Messrs. Leach, W. Rin- 
toul, David Rintoul, JamesGeorge, and E. Ryerson ; Isaac 
Buchanan, Esgq., etc. 

The meeting, by desire of the chairman, was opened 
with prayer by the Rev. W. Rintoul. 

The chairman then addressed the meeting, in a concise 
speech, explaining the object for which they were as- 
sembled, the importance of the subject te be brought 
under their notice and the great benefits likely to result 
to the country from the proposed college. 
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The meeting was addressed by the following gentle- 
men, successively, on the importance of the subject and 
the absolute necessity of the college being proceeded 
with, We regret our inability to give even the outline of 
their excellent addresses: The Rev. Robert McGill, the 
Rev. W. Rintoul, the Rev. J%mes George, Edward 
Thompson, Esq, M.P.P; the Rev. D. Rintoul, Dr. 
Workman and the Rev. Alexander Gale. 
« The resolutions, on being put severally by the chair- 
man, passed unanimously. They were as follows : 

Moved by Rev. Robert McGill, Niagara, and seconded 
by the Hon. Wm Morris, Member uf the Legislative 
Council— 

1, That the circumstances of the Presbyterians in these 
Provinces require that means be adopted to afford them 
the benefit of a literary and scientific education, based 
on scriptural principles. 

Moved by Rev. Wm. Rintoul, Streetsville, and sec- 
onded by Hon. John Macdonald— 

2. That with the view of encouraging pious youths in 
these Provinces to dedicate themselves to the Holy 
Ministry, and thereby to supply the spiritual destitution 
of their countrymen, it is necessary that a college be in- 
stituted, agreeably to a resolution of the Synod, held at 
Hamilton on the 9th of October. 

Moved by the Rev. James George, Scarborough, and 
seconded by Edward Thomson, Esq., M P.P.— 

3. That this meeting reconmends that measures be 
adopted through the Provinces to raise subscriptions for 
the behalf of the said college. 

Moved by Mr. David Rintoul, and seconded by Dr. 
Workman— 

4. That the formation of said college being a christian 
and patriotic object, this meeting anticipates not only 
the support of members and adherents of the Presby- 
terian Church, but all classes of the Christian community. 

Moved by Rev. Alexander Gale, Hamilton, and sec- 
onded by the Hon. James Crooks— 

5. That the following gentlemen be appointed a com- 
mittee to receive subscriptions : Messrs. Isaac Buchanan, 
William Ross, Archibald Macdonell, Walter Rose, Thomas 
Cafrae, John McMurrich, Hugh Scobie, and Dr. Work- 
man, and that John Cameron, Esq., Commercial Bank, 


be treasurer. : 
W. Morris, Chairman. 


H. Sconte, Secretary. 


(Signed) 


It was moved by John Cameron, Esq., that Mr. Morris 
do leave the chair and that it be taken by Isaac Buchanan, 
Esy,, which being done, it was moved by Mr Cameron, 
seconded by the Rev. Mr. Leach, and carried unani- 
mously, that the thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. 
Morris for his conduct in the chair. 

(Signed) Isaac BucHANAN, Chairman. 
Houcu Scosik, Secretary. 


It was explained by Mr. McGill, in his address, that 
although it might be said that we are poor, it was not, 
nevertheless, impossible to proceed successfully with this 
great work. Taking the number of Presbyterians in the 
two Provinces at 100,000, it was not too much to expect 
that out of that number there would be found 
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100 persons who would give each £100 


100‘ on 0 " 50 

200 " " " 25 

400 it ot WW 12 10s, 
1,000 it " " 5 
2,000 u " " 2 10s. 
4,000 ‘t " " 1 5s. 


more who would contribute of their 
substance as God has given them ability. This is, after 
all, but a small proportion of the number of members of 
the Church of Scotland in the country. 

Mr. Gale, in his address, impressed upon the committee 
the great importance of the duty imposed upon them, 
and he enforced the necessity of their giving it that 
attention which its importance demanded. This he was 
satisfied they would do. He further expressed his con- 
viction that on the cumulative amount received from the 
mass of the people would depend in a. great measure. 
their success. He explained that it was the desire of the 
Synod, and ef all who took an interest in the great, 
undertaking, that every one should have an opportunity 
of contributing, and that the smallest donations would 
be thankfully received and acknowledged. The Hon. Mr. 
Morris stated that he had lately been apprized by Dr. 
Burns, of Paisly, that he had received from a pious lady 
in London a donation of ten guineas towards the college, 
and that this being the first, it would be followed by 
many more from friends at home, who wished the under- 
taking success. Mr. Morris acquainted the meeting that 
by making the present laudable exertion it was distinctly 
to be kept in mind that it did not in any degree interfere. 
with their claim to a proportion of the school and college 
lands set apart for the purpose of education in the Prov- 
ince, that their present proceedings would rather 
strengthen that claim. 

After the meeting a subscription list was opened and 
upwards of £600 subscribed on the spot. This is a very 
fair beginning, and there can be no doubt that through- 
out the two Provinces this great undertaking will be 
entered upon with spirit and liberal contributions given 
towards it from all parts of the country. 

It was explained to the meeting that the subscriptions 
would be payable by instalments, one-fourth on first of 
May next and the remaining three-fourths by equal an- 
nual instalments, 

List of names mentioned in report in British Colonist 
of 11th of December, 1839, as having been present or as 
having been appointed members of the committee to re- 
ceive subscriptions. ‘ 


And very many 


(I believe the facts set opposite certain names below 
are correct. They are set down subject to correction.) 

Hon. W. Morris—Member of Legislative Council ; father 
of late Hon. A. Morris, 

Hugh Scobie—Publisher in Toronto ; founder of Scobie’s 
Almanac. ‘ 

Hon, James Crooks—Member of Legislative Council; 
resided at Flambreo ; father or uncle of late Hon. Adam 
Crooks, 

Hon. John McDonald—Member of Legislative Council ; 
resided at Gananoque ; one of charter trustees of Queen’s ; 
father of Judge McDonald, of Brockville, now a member 
of the Council of Queen’s University ; was a member of 
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firm with which the late Senator Macdonald, of Toronto, 
may be said to have commenced his business life. 

James Morris, M.P.P.—-Afterward Member of Legis- 
lative Council; resided at Brockville ; at one time Post- 
master-General ; father of James H. Morris, Esq., of To- 
ronto, 

Rev. Robert Mc(iill—-Afterward resided at Montreal. 

Rev Mr. Leach—Afterwards became a clergyman of 
the Church of England and Archdeacon of Montreal ; am 
inclined to believe be had some connection with McGill 
University at Montreal at one time—this subject to cor- 
rection. / 

Rev, James George—Afterward Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy and Logic, Queen’s University ; a 
man of great intellectual power. 

Rev. E. Ryerson—Afterward Chief Superintendent of 
Education. 

Isaac Buchanan, Esq.—Afterward M.P.P. for Hamil- 
ton, and at one time, previous to Confederation, a mem- 
ber of the Government of Canada. 

Dr. Workman—For many years Medical Superintendent 
of Lunatic Asylum, Toronto. 

John McMurrich—Afterward Hon. John MecMurrich, 
Legislative Councillor ; father of J. W. Barclay McMur- 
rich, Esq., ex-Mayor of Toronto ; a prominent merchant 
of Toronto, member of the firm of Bryce, MeMurrich & Co. 

John Cameron—A banker in Toronto ; uncle of Hector 
Cameron, Esq., Q.C., of Toronto; was at one time mem- 
ber of Parliament in Parliament of Canada for Victoria. 

Names of others present are: E, W. Thomson, Esyq., 
M.P.P.; RB. R. Hunter, Esq., M.P.P.; Rev. Alex. Gale, 
Rev. W. Rintoul, Rev. D. Rintoul, William Ross, Archi- 
bald Macdonnell, Walter Ruse, Thomas Cafrae. 

BROCKVILLE, Ontario, 8th March, 1890. 
MEMO. 

The chairman is said to have explained or stated ‘the 
great benefits likely to result to the country from the pro- 
posed college.” 

What a fulfilment has there been ! 

The fourth resolution suys: That the formation of this 
college, being a christian and patriotic object, the meet- 
ing anticipates not only the support of members and ad- 
herents of the Presbyterian Church, but of all classes of 
the Christian community. 

What a fulfilment has there been ! ; 

Mr. Gale is reported to have said, or expressed his con- 
viction, ‘that on the cumulative amount received from 
the mass of the people wou'd depend in a great measure 
their success.” 


A wise conviction. What a fulfilment has there been ! 


WOMAN’S DRESS REFORM. 

The following are extracts from an interesting lecture 
by Dr. K. N. Fenwick, delivered in Convocation Hall, a 
full report of which was given in the Kingston News: 

If we glance over the world at large it would appear 
that just in proportion as a nation advances in general 
intelligence and Christian virtue, just in that proportion 
does the female half of its population delight in dressing 
so as to defy nature's laws. So long as women remain 
heathen, they may be servile, ignorant and frivolous, but 
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they do appear to have some respect for their bodies. 
The free-flowing outlines of the costumes worn by Greck 
and Roman maids and mations were not more beautiful 
to the eye of the artist, as he pictured them in the sacred 
processions that wind across their vases and bas-reliefs, 
than they were conducive to the full development of that 
body whose strength aud beauty their people worshipped 
with such reverent homage. But cross the boundaries of 
any civilized and Christian land and you behold a race of 
gasping, nervous and despairing women, who, with their 
compressed ribs, torpid lings, hobbling feet and bilious 
stomachs, evidently consider it their first duty to mortify 
the flesh and to render themselves and all humanity be- 
longing to them as frail and uncomfortable as possible. 

But you say a ‘ woman might as well be dead as out 
of the fashion.” Well, so long as women are subordinate 
to the clothes they wear, so long will social intercourse be 
the prattling superficial thing it is everywhere, and so 
long will parties and receptions literally mean nothing 
but exhibitions of wearing apparel. 

I believe that the follies of fashion are productive of 
more suffering and ill-health than most people are willing 
to concede, who are more or less the victims of it; that 
often there is less a necessity for seeking the cause of 
disease in hereditary taint than in false hair, bustles, tight 
boots, high heels, heavy skirts, and that height of all 
absurdity, the modern corset. 

Let us look for a moment at the human foot, and see 
what it ought to be, and how fashion has changed it by 
the use of improperly made boots, Take any of the 
antique models—Hercules Farnese or Apollo Belvidere—- 
or that prettiest of all models, the foot of a young child— 
consider its anatomical structure, the tarsus with its seven 
bones, the metatar'sus with its five bones, the toes with 
their fourteen bones and two accessories, making in all 
28 bones; their articulating surfaces and ligaments, with 
muscle, blood-vessels and veins; watch their beautiful 
freedom of motion and flexibility, and yet firmness and 
strength which enable them, though comparatively small, 
to furnish a firm base fo. the body in standing and by 
ultimately supporting the whole weight of the body make 
walking easy and healthful. But what a distorted thing 
this same feot has become when submitted for a number 
of years to the modern boot—the toes all squeezed and 
flattened against each other; the great toe, which has 
seven special muscles to give it greater freedom of motion, 
no longer in its normal position, but turned out, pressing 
go upon the others that one or more of them has to find 
room for itself either above or under its fellows, the joints 
all rigid, the muscles atrophied and powerless—the finely 
formed arch broken down—everything which is beautiful 
and excellent in the human foot destroyed ; not to men- 
tion all the diseases which 80 often follow. The corn crop 
is one that never fails, and the yield is usually abundant ; 
and then we have bunions, ingrowing toe-nails, flat foot, 
tarsalgia, indeed the devotee who wore peas in her shoes 
for penance could make ample atonement for all her sins 
by simply wearing the modern fashionable shoe. The 
great defects in modern fashionable shoes are that they 
are usually too short, for the foot is always lengthened in 
walking or running : they are too narrow so as to cramp 
the feet and cause the muscles to waste, while the circu- 
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lation is interfered with and the feet becomes cold ; they 
are constructed on the plan of bilateral symmetry, as if 
the human foot had the great toe in the middle and a 
little toe at each side like the foot of a goose, whereas the 
first or great toe is much longer than any of the others, 
and its direction is perfectly parallel with the long axis of 
the foot; the sole is too stiff in the middle, and so inter- 
feres with the free play of the foot, causing the muscles 
of the culf to atrophy ; the toes are too shallow and the 
heels too high, I have been accised of being a furicus 
and reckless driver, but no one ever saw me drive fast in 
going down hill, Nething injures a horse so much, but 
it is just this you are doing when you wear high heels. 
The weight of the body is thrown forward, the centre of 
gravity is shifted so that the front of the foot has to do 
the bulk of the work, the ankle and arch of the foot are 
strained, and an awkward tottering gait is acquired. 

But bad enough as it is for the Chinese lady to cripple 
her feet, the Australian native to bore his nose and to 
wear a bone ornament, the Malay to injure his teeth by 
removing the enamel, and the Walla-walla Indians to 
flatten the heads of their children, it was reserved for 
civilized Europe to invent an instrument of torture, which 
produces more deformity and more seriously interferes 
with the health of the victim than all the above put to- 
gether. Irefer to the corset. Is it not a satire on the 
work of your Maker that the female form should be 
thought to require the support of such an instrument to 
make it graceful? A wasp-waist is certainly not beauti- 
ful, for itis rather looked upon with wonder or repug- 
nance than with admiration. No part of the body seems 
more in need of freedom from external pressure than the 
elastic and moveable walls of the chest, containing the 
heart and great blood vessels, the lings with their deli- 
cate 600,000,000 air cells, and the beautiful mechanism 
for distending them with air by the enlarging of the chest 
in every direction. Tight-lacing not only interferes with 
these functions, but the liver aud stomach are displaced, 
and as they must find room elsewhere, all the abdominal 
organs are displaced and their functions interfered with. 





Y. M.C. A. 

The annual business meeting of the Association was 
held on Friday evening, April 4th, the president in the 
chair. Before the regular work of fhe meeting began, 
Dr. Kilborn laid before the students a scheme to help our 
old friend Beall, ’88, in Japan. 

Mr. Beall has been endeavoring to diffuse evangelical 
literature among the young men of that country, and in 
a letter to Dr. Kilborn suggested, in his characteristic 
fashion, that the College Association might be willing to 
bear part of the expense. The meeting went on with its 
regular business while the subscription list was passed 
around and about fifteen dollars were raised. ‘ 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. Several new members were then proposed by 
the chairman of the Membership Committee and received 
into the Association. 

The officers of the Executive and the chairmen of the 
different committees then gave very complete reports of 
the work done during the year, and pointed out the lines 
along which improvements might be made next year. 
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The chairman of the Devotional Committee recommended 
that each committee should keep a minute book so that 
their successors would know in detail what work had 
actually been done. In this way their new duties would 
be made plain to them at once. The chairman of the 
Membership Committee recommended the issue of a 
small booklet for the Y.M.C.A., containing information 
specially usetul to matriculants. Other colleges have 
adopted this plan, and there seems to be every reason to 
think it ought to succeed with us. 

A. K. McLennan, chairman of the R.W. Committee, 
spoke highly of the way in which the Freshmen had car- 
ried on the outside services. 

The election of*officers then began, 
gentlemen were elected : 

President— D, Cameron, ‘91. 

Vice-President—A. E. Lavell, ’91. 

Recording Secretary —K. C. Gallup, ’92. 

Corresponding Secretary—W. H. Easton, ’92. 

Treasurer—F, A. McRae, ’92. . 

Librarian—Alex. Rannie, 93. 

The Association may he expected to prosper in the care 
of such an executive. Already they have started to work 
and formed the different sub-committees, One new com- 
mittee has been added, viz., Correspondence. It is in 
the power of such a committee to impart a more healthy 
tone to inter-collegiate relations, To break down local 
prejudices and to remove wrong ideas of other colleges is 
certainly a legitimate line of work for a College Associa- 
tion, We must remember that the Association of Queen’s 
is not perfect in its organization, We can learn a good 
deal yet, and one of the best ways in which this can be 
done is by sympathetic correspondence with other uni- 
versities, 

The work during the session has been very satisfactory. 
The students have taken a good interest in the meetings 
and the attendance has been large. Financially the As- 
sociation has been quite successful. 

Duriog the session we have received visits from the 
Provincial Secretary and from the General Secretary of 
Toronto University. We have sent two deputations to 
Albert College, Relleville. ‘Two delegates were sent to 
the Brantford convention in February. 

During the year a number of our old friends have 
dropped into the prayer meeting, including Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Tavish, Principal Grant, Rev. J. Steele, B.D., Mr. Bone 
and others. Last but not least, J. G. Dunlop, B.A., who 
has just returned from Japan, spoke on Friday, 11th. 
Mr. Dunlop spoke of the great pleasure he had in being 
back once more at Queen’s and the Y.M.C.A. In the 
short time at his disposal he tried to give some idea of 
his work in Japan. His address was much enjoyed. We 
are glad to see John once more and to hear about his 
efforts to bring true ideas of life and happiness to the 
people of Japan. He brought greetings from A. W. Beall, 
*88, and Stanley Chown, ’89. Mr. Dunlop intends re- 
turning to his chosen work in July. 


The following 


: THE LIBRARY. 

The library, under the management of Prof. Shortt, 
has, during the past year, made considerable progress. 
Many of the latest works in each department have been 
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secured, and several donations of rare volumes received. 
Throughout the session, however, the want of a revised 
catalogue for the use of the students was felt. This want, 
we understand, will be supplied in the future Besides a 
general catalogue, alphabetically arranged, smaller cata- 
logues, arranged according to subjects, will be prepared. 
Of these latter each student can secure a copy for his own 
use on the payment of fifteen cents. To these will be 
added each year’s list of new books until another revisal 
is rendered necessary, The curators report that 407 
volumes have been added to the library, 260 by purchase, 
147 by donation. The nett increase, after deducting the 
74 volumes donated to the Senate of Toronto, is 333 
volumes, 


COMMUNICATION. 
The Editors Queen’s College Journal : 

Strs—The readers of your last issue have been so 
thrilled with the description of the ‘ unwarrantable 
attacks,” ‘unfriendly actions,” ‘ unjustifiable snub,” 
‘‘unworthy actions of the Kingston press,” anent the Q.C. 
Glee Club concert, that they will surely be interested in 
reading what was printed. This is the ground of out- 
rageous offence. Hear ye: 

‘A Good Affair—The People were Well Pleased with 
“the Glee Club’s Concert —There was a good audience at 
“the Glee Club concert in Queen’s University last even- 
“ing. Convocation Hall presented a fine appearance. 
“The college colors were artistically draped about the 
‘walls, The Glee Club made its appearance on seven 
“lifferent occasions, rendering from one to three choruses 
“each time, The best evidence of the great popularity 
“of the ‘ boys’ was the constant applause and the many 
‘“demands for repetition. The musical range was in- 
‘‘ teresting, dogs, cats and other animals and things were 
““mimiced in a charming way. The hits were timely and 
‘“‘well received. Miss Agnes Knox demonstrated her 
‘‘ abilities as an elocutionist. She has ‘a happy manner 
“Cand a dramatic style that ‘caught on’ in a way not often 
‘‘ witnessed. Her selections were good, but she was dis- 
“inclined to run the concert into the early hours of the 
“‘morning, as the audience seemed desirous of insisting 
“upon. The audience revelled in programmes imported 
‘from Guelph at a cost of $25. The admission tickets 
““were not as fine, but they cost all of one dollar, being 
‘put in competition among home printers.” 

Tt needs no study to show how disyracefully the Club 

» was attacked, how solid its boast of insensibility to what 
the papers say anyway, and especially how Miss Knox 
was accused of ‘‘ treating the audience discourteously.” 
The city press has done the students of Queen’s u thous- 
and favors, but the above mortal offence has wiped all 
out. It was wrong, of course, to allege $25 was paid, 
but the error lay in accepting the word of one of the 
concert committee, who is also an editor of the Journal. 

Yours, 


ONE OF THE OUTRAGERS. 


(Nevertheless, we consider that the circumstances justi- 
fied our correspondent in his complaint, which, perhaps, 
-was expressed rather strongly, but not unreasonably so, 
To fully appreciate.this little gem of a report one must 
read between the_lines, and such a feat would not, we 
think, be difficult to those who were in any way con- 
nected with the entertainment. It is quite possible to 
write an apparently complimentary article in a very 
vindictive spirit, but the latter is always sure to show 
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through. The best way to judge such a composition is- 
by the impression it leaves on the reader. We might 
also say that upon enquiry we learn that no member of 
the Glee Club committee ever affirmed that the pro- 
grammes cost $25, Such an idea is entirely erroneous, 
although evidently the cause of all this row.—Ebs. ] 





CONVOCATION PROCEEDINGS. 
PROGRAMME, 
April 27th, 3:00 p.m.—Baccalaureate Sermon. 
29th, 2:30 p.m,—Convocation for Valedictories, ete 
4:30 p.m.— Meeting of University Council. 
§:00 p.m.—Convention of friends of the Uni- 
versity Missionary Societies. 
30th, 10.00 a.a.—Annual meeting of the Foreign 
Missionary Society. 
2:30 p.m.—Convocation for Laureation; un- 
covering Memorial Brasses, ete. 
4:30 p.m.—Laying corner stone of Carruthers . 
Hall, 
5:30 p.m.—Meeting of the Board of Trustees, 


DONATION BY THE SENATE 

TO THE NEW LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 

Tnmediately on learning of the destruction hy fire of 
the library of our sister in Toronto, the Senate selected 
all duplicates in the library of Queen’s that were likely 
to be useful and sent them to Mr. Vander Smissen, the 
librarian. The following letter is from him in reply : 

March 27th, 1890. 

Sir :—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of seventy-four 
volumes froin the library of the University at Kingston, 
and am instructed by the Senate of the University of 
Toronto to tender you the thanks of that body for this 
generous donation to the new library. Personally let me 
thank you, for the works are very valuable and many 
old-time friends among them. 

Yours very gratefully, 
W. H. Vanprer SmissEn, 
Librarian. 

This is one of many illustrations that serve to show the 
sweet uses of adversity Toronto and Queen’s have had 
their differences, but their aims should be the same, and 
therefore shey thould keep the unity of the spirit in the 
bonds of peace and love. 


PERSONALS. 

We were very much pleased to receive the sum of $2 
from Prof. A. W. Beall, B.A., Japan. 

We welcome back J. G. Dunlop, B.A., from Japan, 
He is hale and hearty and in the possession of a fine 
whisker, 

We are glad to see J. Gillies, T. C. Smith, J. G. Potter 
and others up for their exams. We welcome all extra- 
murals and wish them success. 

We were pleased to have a callfrom W. Curle, B. A. ,’89, 
and those who were more favored had the pleasure of 
calling upon Miss Alice Chambers, B.A., 88. Quite a 
few are wishing Easter holidays would come more fre- 
quently. 

Rev. Robert Wallace, pastor of the West Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, who studied for the ministry over half 
a century ago, has retired. His congregation has given 
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him $3,200 as a mark of appreciation. In February, 
1842, he entered Queen’s College at its opening. He was 
one of a class of seven theological students and studied 
here for three sessions, and during one session, ’43~'44, 
acted as tutor in the preparatory or grammar school of 
Queen’s College along with William Bain, the late Rev. 
Dr. Bain. At Kingston he formed a union Sabbath school 
at Portsmouth, and that school is still carried on. 


A late issue of the Winnipeg 7'ribune has the following : 
‘There was a large audience last night at Knox Church 
lecture hall. A good programme was presented, and 
much interest was taken in the elecutionary competition, 
which was keen. A close vote being taken, Mr. R. HE. 
Knowles was successful, receiving a beautiful silver medal 
engraved ‘ Manitoba College, April Ist, 1890. Elocution,’ 
and on the reverse side, ‘Won by Mr. R. E. Kuowles.’” 
Mr. Knowles was registered at Queen’s in ’86. His ability 
as pleader in the Concursus is not forgotten. 
lations, Bob. 


Congratu- 


The Rev, John Chisholm, B.A., 78, well-known in minis- 
terial and religious circles in Kamloops and the interior, 
will remain in Victoria, B.C., a couple of weeks yet. As 
illustrating the progress the Province is making it may 
be mentioned that in 1884 Mr. Chisholm was sent to the 
interior as a missionary by the Piesbyterian Church in 
Canada, his field being from the boundary to the Arctic 
Circle and from the Cascades to the eastern base of the 
“Rockies. Mr. Chisholm has sucveeded in making the 
Kamloops Mission a self-sustaining congregation. His 
connection therewith as a missionary then ceased, A 
call will be moderated in shortiy. Prior to his leaving 
Kamloops, Mr. Chisholm was presented with a magnifi- 
cent gold watch and chain by the congregation, suitably 
inscribed, as well as an address, which expresses the high 
esteem in which he is held by the people of his own flock, 
as well as by Kamloopians generally. The mission sta- 
tions attended by Mr, Chisholm in 1884 were seven in 
number, Of these three are now attached to the Presby- 
tery of Calgary, and four to that of Columbia, namely, 
Nicola, Rev. Geo. Murray; Spallumcheen, Rev. Mr. 
Wright ; Vernou and Okanagan, Rev. P. F. Langill, B.A., 
81, all of which he reports to be in a prosperous state. 


COLLEGE WORLD. 

Harvard has one hundred and eighty-nine courses of 
study ; Ann Arboa two hundred and forty-two.—Ha. 

Cornell's new laboratory will furnish room for 205 
gcudents and will cost $80,000. 

A Yale student was fined $20 for carving his class 
number on the back of his seat in the new Osborne Hall. 
Boys, beware! : 

Among those training for a base-ball nine at Yale is 
H. H. Lyman, a full blooded Sioux Indian. 

Argentine Republic has two Government universities 
which rank with Harvard and Yale. 

More than 70,000 students are now attending American 
colleges or universities. 

Miss Rebekah E. Roberts has been admitted to prac- 
tice in the Orphan’s Court of Philadelphia. She is the 
second woman lawyer admitted to the bar of that city. 
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FOOT-BALL NOTES, 


The first game of foot-ball in America was played in 
1876 between Harvard and Yale. 


‘The Cornell Foot-bal] Association is in debt $700. It 
cost $3,000 to run eleven last season. 


The Foot-ball Assuciation of Columbia College has 
ended the year with a deficit of four bundred dollars. 


The receipts of the Yale Foot-ball Association during 
the past season were $8,900, und the expenses $4,750. 
The profits will be divided between the navy and the field 
corporation. ~ 





UNIVERSITIES OF THE WORLD. 


Universities. Profs. Students, 
Norway .... 02... cece eens ] 46 880) 
France ...... 0c. seen eee: 1 180 9,300 
Belgium... 0.0.0.0... cee. 4 88 2,400 
Holland. ... 0... eee eee 4 80 1,690 
Portugal... 0.6... eee eee 1 40 1,300 
Ttily cera c exes ae ocaren 17 600 11,140 
Sweden........ am alet Bab aee, Vie 1,010 
Switzerland. .....0......0. 3 90 2,000 
Russitii. acs aes gees sata 8 582 6,900 
Denmark .......... 0.00005 ] 40. 1,400 
Alistria. wescucia. 6. ae acia’s 10 1,310 13,600 
Spaitiss oe cee) sea Pec aeeens 10 380 16,200 
Germany ....00 66. eee eee 21 1,020 25,084 
Great Britain ............ 1] 334 13,400 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

Lost—On Sunday night, on Alfred street, between 
Johnson and Earl, a Peckuliar looking student. A liberal 
reward will be given for information leading to his dis- 
covery, aS eXams are approaching. 


Mr. James Johnson, editor of the Ottawa Citizen, offers 
$20 as a prize for the best essay by, one of Queen’s Uni- 
versity students on a subject to be named by the donor, 
the judges to be the Kev. Principal Grant, Dr. Watson 
and the Rev. Dr. Smith. 


We regret to have to announce that the man who wrote 
Confidential Chats, No. 1, which appeared in a recent 
issue of the JovRNAL, has eloped, and we are compelled 
to postpone No, 2 till a more convenient season. If any 
of our readers should come across him they would confer 
a great favor by letting us know. 


Farmer—‘‘ This is what I call a fine rain,; it will fetch 
things right out of the ground.” 
Mr. Sniffle—‘ Hope not ; got a mother-in-law there.” 





How little of Time we have, but oh, how much of 
Eternity. 


That Adam and Eve were born gamblers 

Is as easy to prove as to say ; 

They were caught at a game in the garden, 

And their pair-o-dice taken away. —EHx. 





Sixty-five students were suspended from Wellesley for 
leaving an hour too early at the beginning of the Christ- 
mas vacation. About half of them have been reinstated. 
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WE ARE LOOKING BACK. 
BY A LADY GRADUATE. 


TUDENTS are apt to regard their life while in 
S college as uninteresting and their tasks as laborious. 
No matter how earnestly they enter into the various 
activities of college life—its societies, its clubs and its 
sports—yet there is a steady undercurrent of thought to 
the effect that they are in the play-room of the world, 
that the life they are now living is but the reflection of 
that larger and fuller life before them in the untried 
world. They may be earnest and enthusiastic students 
and enjoy thoroughly the studies they pursue, yet there 
is a feeling of relief when they have written their last 
final examination and their college days are over. 

Let us sketch briefly the different eras of college life 
and then show the influence of their Alma Mater in the 
after lives of our students. Men and women anxious to 


obtain an insight into the hidden mysteries of ancient and — 


modern learning enter our colleges and enrol themselves 
as students. Session after session passes away. Our 
merry freshmen with their important airs become sedate 
sophomores, One year at college has shown them that 
they have many things yet to learn. This thought 
makes them “ sadder but wiser men.” As ‘ every action 
must have a corresponding reaction,” so our sober sopho- 
mores are transformed into gay and festive juniors. Life 
seems one long holiday to them. ‘They have very little 
responsibility and an. honorable share of all those favors 
regarded as belonging exclusively to the seniors. As our 
juniors pass into the senior year they become grave and 
dignified. As members of the senior class their responsi- 
bilities are increased and they are entitled to the respect 
and reverence of the other students. All through the 
year our seniors are grave and busy, and when the session 
is over they stand before us to be laureated. Proudly 
our fortunate seniors kneel to receive the laurels on their 
brows. It is one of the happiest moments of their lives. 
They have reached the zenith of their college term. Now 
that all the labor and routine are over the recollection of 
their college life is very pleasant. Laureation day affords 


them a breathing space before they resume work in a ' 


larger and more practical school. Here they rest upon 
their laurels and view the world in the rose-coloring of 
youth and hope The time comes soon, however, for 
them to go out into the world and fight the battle of life 
for themselves. This period is the most difficult and dis- 
couraging time of their lives. They have passed the en- 
trance examination into the world’s school of individual 
and independent work, but they must wait some time 
before they are recognized as possessing full citizenship 
_and as having a right to all the privileges and honors of 
their city or country. They must submit to the world’s 
** golden rule” of treating every one as a rogue until the 
contrary has been proved. 
It is during this transition period that they act in a 
rather inconsistent yet not unuatural manner. While in 
college their chief ambition was to get through as soon as 
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possible that they might euter a wider field of labor ;_ 


now when they have their desire fulfilled they look back 
with longing to that Alma Mater who has so tenderly 
sheltered them for years. 
“ Thus all through the world where’er we turn 
There are aching hearts and souls that yearn 
Over bygone hours; and thoughts still burn 
Within us, that were uttered years ago, 
As, in the midnight watches slow, 
We are looking back.” 

For the first time perhaps they realize what their col- 
lege has done for them. There they met many of the in- 
tellectual of the land—men and women who were train- 
ing their minds and disciplining their lives to meet the 
difficulties that would come to them in the future ; men 
and women who would have much to do in shaping the 
destiny of their country and protecting her interests. 
They had mingled with each other in free and unrestrained 
intercourse and had sympathized with each other in joy 
and sorrow, 

There they pursued studies which 
minds to higher objects. They were led through the 
mazes of Natural Science, History, Literary English, 
Political Economy, etc. What to them would have been 
otherwise unintelligible now becomes full of meaning, and 
they are willing and even anxious to go on by themselves 
and gain a complete knowledge of the subject. Then 
those studies whose relation to practical life had not ov- 
curred to them while they were in college, are now wade 
use of and in many cases become their most valuable 
friends, They have been a complete mental drill and are 
helpful to them in trying to solve the problems of life. 

It is only the students who have spent their time well 
and have been faithful in every respect to their Alina 
Mater who are able to look back with tenderness and 
love to their college life. Those who have mis-spent their 
time can think only regretfully of their many wasted op- 
portunities and sigh that they are gone forever. 


Y. W. GC. A. 

The following officers have been elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President Miss Connell. 

Vice-President—Miss O'Hara. 

Recording Secretary—Miss M. Chambers. 

Corresponding Secretary-~ Miss Turnbull, 

Treasurer —Miss White. 














AT THE BOARDING-HOUSE TABLE. 

** How are you, Butter? How do you feel to-night ?” 

“Oh, I’m just as strong as possible. How are you, 
Mr. Coffee ?” 

“Me! Well, to speak the truth, I feel very weak. I 
don’t feel settled, and the grounds upon which I am ad- 
mitted into society don’t suit me at all. How are you, 
Miss Milk ?” 

‘©Oh, I feel very blue. I fell in the water this morn- 
ing and came near being drowned ; but don't chalk that 
up against me, and if you see a cow anywhere around I’d 
lactometer.” 

Then the steak yelled out, ‘ Bully,” and the mutton 
said, ‘‘Go-at while you’re young,” while the boiled eggs 
fairly cackled in derision.” 


directed their 


* 
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DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


N undergraduate of Oxford was taking a detach- 
a ment of strangers round to see the sights, and, 
when he had exhausted the chapels and cloistered shades, 
he brought them into the quadrangle of his own college. 
“«There is only one thing left for you to see,” he said. 
‘Look there: this is the window of my college tutor.” 
As the young man spoke, he picked up a pebble from the 
path and sent it crashing through the pane of glass. Au 
elderly gentleman, in cap and gown, put his head out and 
shook his fist. ‘I thought that would bring him out,” 
exclaimed the undergraduate in triumph: ‘ that, ladies 
and gentlemen, is my tutor himself.” —Zz. 

Prof. Pol. Sc.—Mr. H-go, what economic function is 
filled by a Governor-General ? 

M. H-go—Oh, he is a handy man to have around at 
semi-centens. 





We clip the following from the Knox College Monthly: 
Important Notice 
To the Professors and Students of Knox College. 
° Electro-plated Ware, 
Engagement and Wedding Rings, 
Wedding Presents. 
All new goods at wholesale rates. 
. Prof,—What is the relation between J rand Sr. Physics? 
Senior—One of degree. 
RECOMMENDATION FOR NEXT CALENDAR. 

“The Senate recommends that all students intending 
to take Jr. Physics should first pursue the Honor courses 
in Mathematics and Chemistry.” 

N.B.—‘‘ No student taking Jr. Physics will be allowed 
to take any other class the same session, as in the opinion 
‘of the Senate his whole time should be devoted to this 
subject.” By order, MzmBers oF JR. Puysics. 

Prof. of Philosophy to Baker—As usual, you're late. 
Did you hear what I said ? 

Baker (waking from a reverie)—I’m here now. 





Prof, of English to Davis--Will you describe Satan ? 
Davis—I don’t know where to find him. 
CARD OF THANKS. 

Since you gave voice to my wrongs in the last issue of 
your valuable journal, the nuisance complained of has 
been removed. The children do not now frequent the 
parlor and the coast is clear, I thank you for this. 

Prof. McNaughton to his class—Well, good-bye; I 
hope you will spend a pleasant summer and that I shall 
have the pleasure of meeting you here again next year. 

Chorus of prospective plucks—-Woe is me! me genoito. 





: PILING OSSA ON PELION. 
Why dost thou wear, Clarice, that diamond star, 
When even they that nightly stud the skies 
In brilliance equal not, no, not by far, 
The jewels nature gave thee in thine eyes? 
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Prof. to Wilkie—Name the Aristolelian principles. 
Wilkie—That’s against my principles. 
Them’s my principles, tov.— Rollins. 





After puzzling over it for some time a senior translated 
the motto, Deo et Patria: ‘‘ By gosh we’re patriots.” 


9” 





Prof.—‘' Are you prepared this morning, Mr. 

Junior—“ Yes, sir; kind of prepared.” 

Prof,—-‘* Please explain what you mean by ‘kind of 
prepared.’ ” we 

Junior—‘t Well, I thought that between myself and 
yourself we might-make a recitation.” 

Prof,.—‘* That will do, thanks.” 

— University Mirror. 
WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 

It takes patience to answer questions. —[Charley O’Con- 

nor. 


Kirkpatrick—Prof., is June bugs bred by miskeeters ? 





Prof, of Chemistry to Smellie—Do you see anything 
green here? 


Kunnie to Prof. of Philosophy—Did Aristotle say that 
time made the world ? 


Oh, the horrid thing!—[A lady student viewing vivi- 
section. 


I guess I have a good show for the scholarship in 
physics, ha-ha-ha.—{W. D. Wilkie. 

Diplomas in Histology for sale cheap. Price 50 cents, 
Office hours 10 a.m. to 2 p.m.—[F. J. McCammon. 

The exains are tough and humble us. ‘‘ Knowledge 
puffeth up,” perhaps, but the published results of 
exams don’t usually.—[The Boys. 





TI shall not have the pleasure of plucking any of you in 
the spring.—[Prof. of History. ; 
May the others Profs be the same.—{The Boys. 





I’m to be stationed in Toronto, I find. I'll astonish the 
Queen City by my powers in the pulpit.—[Chas. Daly. 





Who’s seen my hat, that relic of old decency?—[A 
Divinity. 

The exigencies of rhyme forced me to make ‘‘ chance” 
rhyme with ‘‘moustache” in my immortal ode. I did 
not know there would be any trouble about it.—[J. W. 
M-h-d. 

Why, you see how it was. Some one abstracted my 
hat from the cloak-room, and, as you know, the frost 
always affects the softest, tenderest spot, you can imagine 
how my head felt as I wandered homewards hatless, 
That is why I sing so heartily ‘‘O, where did you get 
that hat?’ Such things never occur in Scotland.—[J. 
W. McLean. 
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OW the curtain falls as another volume of the 
JoURNAL is completed, and we come forward to 
make our final bow. To the supporters of the Jourmal 
are due our sincerest thanks for their encouragement, 
The Journal of this year does not lay claim to any abnor- 
mal preeminence over its predecessors ; it has endeavored 
merely tu keep in line with the steady advance which 
Queen’s is making. Aside from the fact that for the 
first time in its history our sister students are represented 
on the staff, no striking innovations have been made. It 
contains more reading matter than any previous Journal 
and more, for the same price, than any of our college 
exchanges. In the jubilee number it has given to the 
friends of Queen’s a valuable souvenir of the semi-centen- 
nial celebration, as well as a history of the inception and 
youth of the University. It has endeavored to foster the 
spirit of loyalty and devotion to Queen’s, and to discuss 
questions or state grievances with moderation and fair- 
ness. But now our term of office is past We lay down 
our pen, take a last long lingering look at the sanctum, 
dwelling fondly on each familiar adornment, and not 
regretfully say, adieu, 


The various events of the closing of the session passed 
off successfully. The number of graduates was larger 
than on any previous session, showing that the number of 

students is gradually increasing. The number who 
obtained the degree of M.A. was also large. The new 
regulations concerning the granting of this degree came 
into force this year for the first time and the degree was 
conferred on all who had completed their honor courses. 
The valedictorians deserve a word of praise. Their 
efforts were of excellent tone, were free from objectionable 
insinuations, and reflect credit on themselves and the 


‘ portion of life—college days ? 


classes they represent. ‘The grievances of which they 
complained were stated in a strong straight-forward 
manner, and without unnecessary acrimony. The laure- 
ation of the graduates, the presenting of medals and prizes 
and the unveiling of brasses was an interesting and 
imposing part of the proceedings. Among the usual 
numerous friends of Queen’s, who on such occasions occupy 
seats on the platform, were several distinguished guests 
from a distance. Three memorial brasses were placed in | 
Convocation Hall in memory of the benefactors of Queen’s. 
The laying of the corner stone of the John Carruthers’ 
Science Hall marks another advance and we hope that the 
Ontario Legislature will complement this step by estab- 
lishing a School of Practical Science in Kingston to develop 
the latent resources of the eastern part of the province, 
On the whole the convocation was one of the most success- 
ful that Queen’s has ever seen. 

What steps should be taken to form a permanent bond 
of union among the alumni and to bring them into closer 
and more explicit relation to their Alma Mater is a ques- 
tion which naturally suggests itself at such a time as the 
yearly Convocation. It is true that the students and 
alumni of Queen’s have not been found lacking in loyalty. 
On all occasions there is an esprit de corps which even a 
casual observer will not mistake for mere sentiment ; and 
when occasion demands, they prove by substantial ser- 
vice the strength of their devotion. Notwithstanding all 
this there is fuand only a faithful few of the alumni who 
attend and take an interest in the closing events of the 
session. Why is it that so few are present of all the 
host of graduates within easy reach of Kingston? Why 
cannot the closing Convocation be made a grand reunion 
and a renewal of the memory of that most interesting 
The step taken by the 
years ’89 and ’90 in forming class societies is a step m the 
right direction. These years have arranged to have re- 
unions at different intervals, and to issue from time to 
time reports containing a full account of every member. 
This example, if followed by subsequent™ graduating 
classes, wil] no doubt ultimately bring about a closer 
unity of the graduates to their Alma Mater. Buta more 
comprchensive organization is necessary to accomplish the 
highest result. Why cannot an Alumni Association be 
formed to include all who.have received instruction in 
the *‘ classic halls?” The benefits which would be derived 
from such an organization are evident enough. Besides 
the benefit to the members themselves of meeting together 
in an annual reunion, the mere fact of being united in a 
regular organization must itself be a source of strength 
to Queen’s as well as to all the various class and students’ 
societies connected therewith. There are numerous gen- 
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eral interests in connection with the University which 
would form a basis of organization, and beside these 
there are also questions of a more special character 
which would demand the attention of those interested. 
An Alumni Association would be, for example, a source 
of great strength to the Missionary Association, both in 
its home and foreign work. It is necessary that, in con- 
nection with the support of. missionaries at home and Dr. 
Smith in Honan, some new means be adopted to increase 
the interest among the alumni. As a question of gen- 
eral interest it would be a work worthy of an Alumni 
Association to place QuEEN’s CoLLLGE JOURNAL on a 
firm basis financially and otherwise. The JouRNAL is at 
present in the hands of the students, and depends for its 
existence upon the competency of its: staff and the gen- 
erosity of its subscribers, The failure of either factor, 
or both, will bring the Alma Mater society into bank- 
ruptcy. This has occurred in the past and its repetition 
in the future is not beyond the range of possibility. We 
are thankful to state, however, that this year the pros- 
pects are that such a state of affairs will not exist, pro- 
vided that all subscriptions are received. Now, it is 
evident that there is little encouragement and some risk 
for any staff to take the Journau in hand. By an aaso- 
ciation such as we are advocating, the JouRNAL could be 
placed on a firm financial basis by the formation of a 
joint stock company. A permanent editor could be ap- 
pointed, for an ordinary student has neither the time nor 
experience to do the work of an editor satisfactorily. 
The JourNAL could be made a first-class literary and 
scientific periodical, reflecting the best thought of the 
times, while a portion could be reserved to be edited by 
the students. These thoughts we put forward merely as 
suggestions. The movement must come from the alumni 
themselves. Aun association could be formed, perhaps, in 
connection with the Alma Mater Society, which all stu- 
dents and alumni are members. We would like to hear 
an expression of the opinion of the alumni on.this ques- 
tion, The columns of the JouRNAL next session will be 
open for such discussion, 











CONVOCATION. 


YHE annual convocation for the reading of valedic- 
tories from the graduating classes was held on 
Tuesday, April 29th. The hall was well filled. The 
platform was occupied by a large number of distinguished 
gentlemen, arrayed in gorgeous hoods. The students in 
the gallery behaved themselves well as usual. Chancellor 
Flemming presided. The valedictorians were : 


Miss McKe.iar, M.D....... Woman’s Medical College, 
Mr. Davip Cunninenam, B.A., M.D..... Royal College. 
Mr. JouN Miuuar, B.A............00-- owed wreaths Arts. 
Mr. P. A. McLxop, M.A....... hated hia peed Divinity. 





; Miss McKELtar's VALED.OTORY. 
Mr. Chancellor, Gentlemen of Convocation, Ladies and 
Gentlemen : 
The word valedictory explains itself—a farewell to the 
college und companions with whom for four years our 
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lives have been passed, years which must influence our 
whole future career, 

The ardent feeling with which a student usually enters 
upon her course hag had ample time to cool, 

Many hard trials have been met and overcome— trials. 
which tested the sincerity of the impulse which first 
prompted us to enter upon the unknown world of our 
profession, a profession which claims that self must be 
forever forgotten, and that the strong must ever learn 
with patience to bear the infirmities of the weak. That 
we are now before you proves that we have stood the: 
test, and that the object aimed at has been attained. 

Here we would gratefully acknowledge the kindness of 
friends in Kingston whose helpful words and ready sym- 
pathy has cheered and encouraged us during the whole 
course of our studies, They have, indeed, lightened the 
work of many a weary hour. I say weary hour,” for 
what student is there who has not felt at some time well 
nigh worn out before the close of the session. And it ig 
at such times that we turn eagerly to hear the kind words 
of our friends, coming like draughts of cool water to the 
thirsty soul, stimulating us to new efforts of perseverance 
and ensuring our ultimate success. 

The ready sympathy of the citizens with those who 
come to pursue their studies at Queen’s is only one 
among the many advantages which Kingston possesses 
over other cities. In any large city the student finds 
herself but a unit in the mass, but here both citizen and 
professor vie in promoting the social happiness of those 
who have come to prosecute their studies in their midst. 

The advantages of our college—the Woman’s Medical — 
are such as must draw to it a large proportion of those 
desiring to take up the practice of medicine as their life 
work, The staff of professors is too well known to re- 
quire any eulogy, while the skill of our Dean is acknowl- 
edged throughout the Dominion. 

The building recently purchased through the liberality 
of those friends by whom our college was estublished, and 
by whom it has been sustained, is admirably adapted for 
the purpose. It is well situated, detached from other 
buildings, with ample grounds so that, should the grow- 
ing needs require it, additions and changes may be made. 
It is near the University and General Hospital, 

Our hospital advantages are now all that could be de- 
sired ; a new gallery in the amphitheatre gives us ample 
accommodation, and in allour clinical studies we receive un- 
varying courtesy and kindness from our fellow-students 
of the Royal. 

The new wing about to be built for the sick and suffer- 
ing little ones of the great human family will give still 
greater scope for that tenderness which must ever be an 
indispensable part of the treatment of disease, especially 
among children, . 

We would bear testimony to: the courtesy which has 
been shown us in the General Hospital and Hotel Dien. 
In both institutions the doctors and nurses have afforded us 
every facility in their power that we might derive benefit 
from the observance of the cases under their care. 

Let us hope that the day is not far distant when an- 
other institution will be added to the many already exist- 
ing in Kingston. What a boon it would be if we had a 
convalescent home in connection with the hospital, to 
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which patients could be sent—patients sufficiently re- 
covered to pass out of the physician’s hands, to make rcom 
for other more urgent cases constantly coming in—patients 
still needing tender care and nourishing food. Alas ! in too 
many cases they are obliged to return to the over-crowded 
rooms and scant fare that in all probability was the 
primary cause of the disease which required their removal 
to the hospital. A relapse frequently results, and the 
last state of that patient is worse than the first. It may 
be that it is a workingman, who shrinks from taking the 
meagre delicacies which his wife supplies, feeling that he 
is taking food from his little ones—food that is scarcer 
than ever on account of his illness. Or, it may be a 
domestic servant, her home far from the city. How 
gladly. would she welcome a week ora fortnight’s rest 
before again commencing her daily routine of toil! 

The medical profession brings its members in contact 
with so much suffering and sorrow that there is danger of 
them becoming callous and faithless. Therefore it calls for 
those with broad and charitable views of life—men and 
women whose hearts are full of love for humanity, and 
unbounded faith in Him who caime that we might have 
life, and that we might have it more abundantly. More- 
over, they must be honorable, able to keep silence, for 
how often, through the ravings of delirium or the un- 
burdening of some sorrowing heart, they become the 
recipients of life’s stories that must never pass their lips. 
Sacred as the words of the dead they must be. 

To make a successful physician there must first be love 
for the profession, otherwise what is painful or disagree- 
able will become an unsupportable burden. Strong nerves, 
gentle hands, tender sympathy, keen perception of char- 
acter and charity of heart all go to make the successful 
doctor, and if these are needed in the profession generally, 
surely they are doubly necessary for those among us who 
look forward to leaving home and friends and devoting 
our lives to medical mission work in foreign lands. There 
are such both in the Royal and the Woman’s Medical. 

As christian physicians our work may be two-fold. 
What a kind deed it will be to remove a cataract by 
which the glorious sunlight may stream through the win- 
dows of the soul, but kinder far will it be to open the 
spiritual eye to the Sun of Righteousness. In our prac- 


tice we will be called upon to vaccinate some of our , 


patients, by which we will hope to avert one of the most 
loathesome and deadly of diseases. Such an act will be 
truly a good one, but better far will it be to implant in 
the inner man a vital principle by which sin, the most 
malignant disease, shall be subdued and.driven out. How 
blessed to have it in our power to cure the ulcerous wound 
aud mitigate the agonies of the human frame, but far 
more blessed to pour the balm of Gilead into the sinner’s 
wounded spirit. 

May all who go forward to this work ever bear in 
‘mind their high calling and ever prove themselves worthy 
of their college and Alma Mater. 

DR CUNNINGHAM’S VALEDICToRY. 

Mr. Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow Students: 

T feel honored to-day in being permitted on behalf of 
my “classmates to present the annual address of the 
graduating members in medicine. 
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In conformity to the general method of procedure, I 
shall attempt briefly to allude to some of the impressions 
associated with our stay at the Royal, and to reveal the 
tumultuous feelings of the graduate on an occasion such 
as the present. When standing on the threshold of an 
entirely new existence, he Jooks back on the many happy 
hours of student life, and, tracing his own intellectual 
development, congratulates himself as an example of 
‘the survival of the fittest,” while he looks forward to 
a time when, having achieved the brilliant success so 
faithfully outlined in his mind, he may settle back and 
view himself in the light of a benefactor of the race in 
general, 

The four years of college life are not without their 
practical lessons. The freshman rapidly rises in the 
medical scale, but when plucked in his second session he 
settles down manfully to master the ‘solid facts,” under 
guidance of which alone can he expect to have ‘ta reason 
for the faith that’s in him.” 

The solid senior, with all his learning, yet dazed with 
the immensity of the field which widens at each step of 
his progress, must realize that his preparatory training 
has only fitted him for an intelligent appreciation of the 
opportunities which that best of educators, experience, 
will afford. He has learned the lesson which, if profited 
by, will assure him a place amongst the foremost in the 
profession. It is this—that to be eminently successful a 
medical man must be a student so long as he practices 
medicine. 

While at college our intense yearning for knowledge, 
with its excellent co-education, the ghost of examination 
and rejection, keep us in pursuit of our ambition. 

As practitioners, competition and the demands of this 
age of advanced science, will not permit us to forget the 
resolve to be ambitious. 

The Royal has always been alive to the progress and 
welfare of her sons, and at no time more than that during 
which we continued to develop under her fostering care. 

Our course has been thorough ; and individual reference 
to the painstaking, forbearing and indulgent professoriate 
would be but a reiteration of the efforts of each to render 
the pabulum as assimilable as possible. 

Each lecturer has made it his aim to acquaint us with 
the most approved and recent scientific knowledge, and to 
embody in his instruction the practical benefit of his pro- 
fessional observation. 

Such a staff cannot fail to make the Degree of Queen’s 
unassailable as a modern medical mode]. The equipment 
is becoming more perfected each session. Thorough 
renovation of the college property, extensive alterations 
in the class-rooms and remodelled museum all point to 
increased prosperity, which we sincerely trust will ever 
bless our old home. 

Our physical training, alas! has lost its pristine perfec- 
tion, and while*we hail with delight the establishment of 
a permanent and complete pathological laboratory, we 
regret that the bacilli micrococci, spirilla, etc., ousted us 
from the gymnasium. 

By all means let agitation be made for a new gymna- 
sium, since active mental exercise requires the support of 
a healthy physique. Had we not been handicapped in 
this respect you would not see us now the poor careworn 
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survivors of a hard struggle, so ‘lean and pale and 
leaden-eyed with study.” 

Right here it might be well to discuss that very mo- 
mentous question of overwork. Complaints are con- 
tinually heard about a course in some particular subject 
being too extensive to be comprised in an ordinary medi- 
val training. , 

To me it seems that the fault lies rather with the stu- 
dent who, coming into laboratory work wholly unac- 
quainted with the rudiments of the study in which he 
embarks, not only fails to profit by practical deductions, 
but becomes so disheartened by the seeming senselessness 
of the proceedings that he loses all interest, save the hope 
of being able to squeeze through the examination in the 
spring. 

Insufficient preparatory training, therefore, soon tells 
in any University course, and in the anxiety of many an 
injudicious parent who wishes to point with pride to his 
fully-fledged son, so smart and yet so young, many a boy 
is shoved well along in his career before it is discovered 
that he has mistaken his calling. 

A young man enters a medical career for either of two 
reasons, as a means of acquiring the sine qua non, or for 
the purpose of gratifying his love for the healing art. 

These two are, however, not incompatible ; indeed that 
career is not well planned which has not as its aim the 
acquisition of wealth, and that man is successful who can 
pride himself on the possession of considerable of this 
world’s goods, in which are embodied his conscientious 
professional activity. 

Philanthropy is not appreciated as it used to be, while 
charity and benevolence are much more practicable in 
affluence. : 

It is not well, however, to become wrapped in your 
pursuit to the extent of selfishness, for the many urgent 
questions that are now, or at least soon will be, engaging 
the ablest minds will require for their solution your active 
co-operation. 

The condition of the working classes will attract the 
attention of the medical sanitarian and the doctor will go 
hand in hand with the representatives of church and 
state. 

It is all very well to talk of educating the masses to 
a,comprehension of the ideal adjustment of labor and 
recompense, but there are multitudes in all our large 
towns so heavily burdened with the load of a vitiated 
heritage and isolated in an existence of foul air, filth and 
want that teaching and preaching alike must be felt by 
them to be bitter mockeries until their condition is 
ameliorated. 

This is a mere hint at the possible future usefulness of 
any of us, and he will be most able to attempt the solu- 
tion of any of the problems of his country who has re- 
ceived the most liberal education previous to his devoting 
himself to the special training in medicine. The power 
of the physician is then so great for good or evil that 
maturity of thought is essential to his attaining the 
highest degree of usefulness. His influence on morality 
will in consequence be greater, and the words of admon- 
ition whispered in the ear of the immoral convalescent 
will carry with them the weight of a dignified superiority. 
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Maturity of theught means deliberation, immobility, 
impassiveness under all circumstances, a most essential 
virtue in the physician, who inust bear with all the 
whims and sophistries and the deceptions and irritations 
of shattered nerves and beclouded brain of the men and 
women who invariably curse the doctor as unskillful who 
cannot restore health and vigor to a constitution irrepar- 
ably vitiated ere his services are solicited. 

So nuch then for an efficient preparatory training 
which will lighten your work as students and in after life 
command the respect and homage due to true culture. 
This is being recognized more and more each session, 
and the qualifications of a matriculant are yearly becom- 
ing more exacting. The Ontario Medical Association 
does much to raise the standard in the Province, but it 
seems likely to defeat its original policy, which was not 
that of exclusion, but one of higher education and pro- 
tection. 

Every citizen hopes to see our professional men second 
to none in the world, but not everyone can understand 
how an annually increasing examination fee can realize 
our expectations. Rather exact a higher standard for 
entrance to our medical schovls, then our representatives 
both at home and abroad will reflect more and more the 
glory of their Alma Mater. 

The inauguration of a compulsory summer session's 
attendance at lectures will seriously impede the efforts of 
that young man who utilizes his summer-vacation in the 
laudable effort to secure the wherewithal to continue his 
winter college course ; and to ask un exorbitant fee from 
one so situated will be to add the last straw to an already 
heavy burden. It is an actual fact that members of our 
classes each year are professionally exiled from this coun- 
try through inability to meet the demands on ‘‘ that little 
pot” on which they count so much at this critical period 
in their career. No doubt this matter will some day 
receive more attention than the mere reference possible 
in an address of this sort; it is enough to yoice the grow- 
ing sentiment among the many young men who are now 
looking forward to a residence in the land which has 
always been so dear to them. / 

Gentlemen of the Undergraduate Classes in Medicine : 
In taking our departure from your midst to-day we would 
like to emphasize the importance of several of the insti- 
tutions which you will find are the most calculated to 
preserve the spirit of unanimity for whic! students are 
proverbially noted. 

In electing your officers for that great regulator, the 
‘* Concursus Iniquitatis,” bear in mind that they require 
the support of all the students, so that when they are 
compelled to discharge a sometimes unpleasant duty you 
will be prepared to share the unavoidable adverse criti- 
cism of those who are always ready to discuss the fair- 
ness or unfairness of proceedings in which they should 
“cut no figure,” 

We carry with us the impression that you are well able 
to sustain the good name of the Royal, both in the sphere 
of mental application and physical prowess. It will be 
difficult to fill the places of some of those men who have 
helped to establish the rights of Queen’s to rank as leader 
in the manly sports, but your enthusiastic support and 
appreciation of the sacrifice necessary in following her 
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fortunes will encourage their successors. Do not forget 
that they whoare willing to devote their time and energy 
in training for the usual competitions in the football arena 
are not looking for persoual glory, but have at heart the 
honor of their Alma Mater. 

If you wish to possess the trophy next fall, each student 
must be a footballer, and even if he lacks the stamina of 
a real participant in the contests, he can at least, by 
lending his support to the Association, contribute ma. 
terially to the triumph which we feel sure will be yours. 

In conclusion, citizens of Kingston, permit me on be- 
half of my colleagues to express the deep gratitude we 
feel at being able to consider ourselves rich in the price- 
less blessing of friends. 


On such an occasion as this, when we would joy in our 
newly attained honors, a strain of sadness is introduced 
with the thought of leaving dear old Kingston, in which 
we have spent probably the happiest days of our exist- 
ence, Our hours of study have been agreeably diversified 
by the social evenings spent in Kingston home circles, 
and nothing can ever blot the memory of the pleasant 
associations connected with our residence in your midst. 
Farewell! and may this simple expression of our heartfelt 
gratitude convey to you the regret we feel at leaving the 
scenes of our college life. 

Gentlemen of the Faculty, farewell, and may you Jong 
be spared to continue your ennobling work, and when 
your labor,on earth is ended, may the Great Physician of 
heaven welcome you and say—‘* Come in, come in; I was 
sick and ye visited me.” 





Mr JOHN MILLAR’S VALEDICTORY. 
Mr. Chancellor, Gentlemen of Convocation, Ladies and 
Gentlemen : 


It is rather difficult to determine what ought to be said 
and what left unsaid on such an occasion as the present. 
There are certain loose limits however, beyond which the 
nature of the case makes it useless to go. A valedictory 
would certamly be imperfect if it ignored the past, but it 
would be more imperfect if it did not include a considera- 
tion of present circumstances in their relation to the Alma 
‘Mater. In other words we must try, though never so 
hopelessly, to read the sigus of the times, to see what the 
world needs and is searching for,—and then to point out 
how far our University has ‘‘ kept the faith ” and to con- 
sider thoughtfully how best she may do her part in the 
great work to be done. Of course this is a problem which 
I cannot pretend to solve in its fulness. All I can ven- 
ture to do with any boldness is to point out the effect on 
the student, of a regular college course, such as Queen’s 
affords, and to suggest from a student’s point of view a 
few lines along which I think improvements can be made. 

A few of us have been long looking forward to this day 
but now that it has come and brought its reward with it, 
if we know one thing more clearly than another, it is the 
fact of our own incompleteness. We have learned—at 
least I am sure some of us have—that we are not so wise 
as we once thought we were. At the end of four years 
we have found out that the shapes at which we looked so 
steadily are not “realities” at all, but only ‘‘ shadows ” 
and our old preconceptions have died hard. 
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This university draws a large number of her students 
from the teaching profession. Now 1 have great respect 
for the service to education which the public school 
teachers of this country are doing but on some of our 
weaker brethren Tam afraid the profession has « most 
unfortunate effect, in the production of a dogmatic and 
self-assertive spirit. We who have engaged in this work 
for any length of time know the tendency there is 
to be satisfied with ourselves and it is the fatal satisfac- 
tion combined with false notions of what is ‘‘ practical ” 
in life that will go far to explain why the great body of 
teachers do not rise to a higher level of thought. To ex- 
change his ‘(noisy mansion ” for the university in which 
he passes for a unit, and to toil like a common slave 
for wisdom must seem to the ‘village master” a 
rather humiliating piece of work. Of course there are 
other occupations and circumstances of life which tend to 
develop the same ‘‘ conceit of knowledge without its rea- 
lity.” It is not necessary to follow a student thus bur- 
dened at the start through his college course, He may 
pass out of college much more the child of self than when 
he entered but if he is true to the ‘‘ inner light” of his 
own conscience he will rise out of his bondage to a purer 
and fuller life. . 

But though a college course must be largely negative 
in its results, it cannot be merely so, for in all this destrue- 
tion of the ‘old man” a new creature is in process of 
formation. With true negation of self there is bound up 
the assertion of self along new and higher lines pf thought 
and action. If then the members of this year’s class have 


_ passed through this transforming process—if we view 


things, in a measure at least, from a truer and more un- 
selfish point of view, the labors of neither professors nor 
students have been altogether in vain. 

To bring about a result of this kind is worth the effort 
of any university for it is the highest within its reach. 
It is a familiar thought in Greek philosophy but one which 
the world is slow to learn, that the end of all education is* 
not to provide the student with a dead mass of informa- 
tion, but to set his face to a true ideal of knowledge and 
conduct. The present age needs men whose souls are 
“turned to the light” and whose eyes are set upon the 
good, men who through much ‘‘ watching and sweating ” 
have found the meaning of the past and are thus able to 
interpret without passion the unrest of the present. To 
our generation it has been given to work out many prob- 
lems, political, social and religious. 

We in Canada have a free national lifetodevelop. The 
social condition of the working classes in almost every 
part of the world will sooner or later compel our most 
thoughtful attention. 

The religious nature of man cannot be satisfied ata 
stroke by any council or creed and so as if to constitute 
a harmonious whole the truth of the infinite is demanding 
a higher interpretation than it has received in the past. 
The cry all over is ‘more life and fuller, that we want.” 
These questions, to adopt the language of a great thinker 
are pressing for settlement ‘ at the Court of Courts where 
the universal soul of fact and very truth sits President ; 
and thitheeward more and more swiftly with a really ter- 
rible increase of swiftness all causes do in these days crowd 
around for revisal.” Nature is giving us a riddle to solve 
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and it will be at our peril that we either give a wrong ans- 
wer or pass carelessly by. Modern advances are drawing 
the civilizations tugether, but large sections of the race 
are still in bondage to low national ideals. Certainly it 
ig too much to expect that the ordinary graduate should 
be able to point out particular lines of solution that can 
_ be done only after trial and, failure and patient study— 
but it is not too much to expect that the graduates of 
Queen’s so wide in her charity should take up a sympa- 
thetic attitude towards all efforts after better things. 
It is not too much to expect that the men who go from 
these halls should be open to light. 

‘“Truth to us and to others is equal and one ; 

Shall we bottle the fresh air, or hoard up the sun ?” 

A student is responsible to his own reason that he pro- 
pare himself as well as he can to meet those difficulties 
face to face, —-for meet them he must-—and when the world 
is crying for light no individual life can be realized apart 
from the struggle. 

It would be useless to deny that there are serious ob- 
stacles in the way of the most complete preparation in the 
case of the majority of Canadian students. Canada is 
young yet. Qur fathers came from the old lands and 
after years of toil have hewed out homes for their families 
in many parts of this and other provinces, The sons and 
daughters of such men cannot remain long at College, but 
must hurry away to turn what they have already acquired 
into a means of subsistence. The students of Queen’s 
have shown themselves willing to do hard work in the 
past and I am confident that many would enter with en- 
thusiasm upon post graduate courses of study if the sug- 
gestion made by Professor Watson in his university ad- 
dress of ’88 could be carried into effect. 

The class of ’90 form what I suppose we may call the 
Jubilee class, We have heard with deep interest the 
story of the early struggles of Queen’s, but it has been 
specially gratifying to us to see and to help in her splen- 
did progress of the lust four years Perhaps it is because 
the students of Queen’s have always been so closely iden- 
tified with her very life that they all love her so well. 

The events of the jubilee are however fresh in your 
minds and sv you will allow me to refer to another matter 
in dark contrast to our own prosperity. If there is one 
institution which has made a sincere attempt to do its 
part in meeting the educational needs of the vountry it is 
Toronto University. We have had our differences. We 
have not always dwelt together in perfect peace, but it 
has been a discussion of ways and means only, for our 
aim is one ; no true university can be an isolated unit. 
It was therefore with sadness that our students and grad- 
uates in the midst of festivity heard that the ’Varsity 
was in ashes. He who loves Queen’s best will sorrow 
most for this great disaster. But we are glad to hope 
that Varsity will rise again purified even though by fire, 
and that the new house will be more glorious than the old. 

Sympathetic crititism is one of the sincerest forms 
which loyalty to our Alma Mater can take. I have there- 
fore a suggestion to make on behalf of a considerable 
body of students. 

Honor men in science complain, that of the three courses 
in that department not one will lead to a specialist’s cer- 
tificate according to the regulations of the education de- 
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partment. Courses XII. and XIII. each includesa part of 
the required work. A new course which does not appear in 
the calendar at all was formed to cover the work, but the: 
trouble with No. XV. was that it covered too much and 
men were forced to give up the idea of qualifying as 
science masters within any reasonable time. The students 
who have suffered this session are seriously thinking of 
finding elsewhere the advantages which they have been 
denied here. Surely some satisfactory arrangement of 
classes can be had, for the fault is our own, 

And now on behalf of the class of ’90 let me thank the 
citizens of Kingston for their uniform kindness. 

To you our professors, who through these four years 
have striven to show us the meaning of life, we bid fare- 
well, 

And to dear old Queen’s whose history will always in- 
spire us—whose honor we will defend by the purity of our 
lives—where we first began to see the wideness of truth , 
we say good-bye. 





Mr. P. A, MCLeop’s VALEDICTORY. 
Mr. Chancellor, Gentlemen of Convocation, Ladies and 

Gentlemen : 

Will you kindly permit me as the representative of the 
graduating class in Divinity to express briefly a few 
thoughts which the present occasion suggests? Another 
session, with its long routine of class-work, culminating 
in the inevitable examinations, has been _passed, This. 
brings us to the close of our course of collegiate study. 
It is not with stoical indifference that we looked forward 
to this momentous occasion, On the contrary, it has. 
been the goal that we constantly kept before us, from the 
attainment of which we expected to derive the most 
supreme satisfaction. And in this we have not been dis- 
appointed, for we feel that the position gained by being 
ranked as graduates of Queen's is an honorable one and 
worthy of our best efforts. Indeed, every step forward 
in the direction of what we have realized to-day has 
brought us unfeigned pleasure. 

But, while fully appreciating the high position accorded 
us in the intellectuat world by the exercises of to-day, 
we do not regard college life, no matter how protracted 
and thorough, as the completion of our education. It 
is only the commencement of preparation for the great 
work of life. In this University, which is the world in 
miniature, we have been introduced to the great problems 
of thought. We have been taught to grapple with the 
great mysteries of life, and have attained more or less 
dexterity in the use of the keys by which they are solved. 
When we go forth from these halls into the wider and 
more boisterous university of the world, we shall not. be 
altogether strangers in a strange land. Nearly every- 
where we shall meet the same old error and evil which 
has been exposed and denounced in our presence during 
college life. It may present itself in different forms, and 
seem a new and unheard of enemy, but by the aid of the 
weapon of truth, the use of which we have in some 
degree learned here, we are convinced that we shall ulti- 
mately triumph. The work of life in the majority of 
cases is not accomplished in a short time. Frequently 
the battle rages long and loud. From each turn of the 
strife we are anxious ta learn more, and thue be better 
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prepared for the remainder of the conflict. In other 
words, we intend to live in the world with our eyes open. 
When first we entered these academic halls we were the 
mere possibilities of what we might be. So weare to-day. 
‘Through a continued study, not only of books but of 
men, and life as it is around us, we hope to realize a much 
higher degree of development than yet attained. The 
world is moving on, and we propose to move with it. 
Perhaps there is no department of thought in which 
greater changes have taken place during the last fifty 
years than in theological conceptions. While nota single 
position fundamental to Christianity has been surrendered, 
yet, many partial views of truth have been corrected by 
the fuller light we now possess. This progress must of 
necessity continue until absolute truth is attained, or 
until man ceases to think. We shall strive to keep our 
minds always open for the reception of' new truths, The 
men who have taken this attitude are the only ones who 
have kept pace with the intellectual and spiritual progress 
of the race, while those who have adopted the opposite 
course have become fossilized. 

During all these years ‘‘ Good Old Queen’s” has been 
growing older and better. Advancing age, so far from 
having any tendency to weaken or decrease, seems to add 
new life and power in every department. Certain it is 
that the students of each succeeding year invariably find 
their examinations harder than those of the preceding 
year. This, after all, is the greatest evidence of real 
strength and growth. But it is not so evident to the 
external observer as financial prosperity. Here, too, as 
a class, we have been privileged to witness great advances. 


The Jubilee Endowment Fund is the rock upon which ~ 


Queen’s now stands in firm and majestic grandeur. 
Against that rock neither the surging waves of error nor 
yet the troublesome tides of financial depression shall 
ever prevail. Here shall remain a safe and sure retreat 
for the lover of truth throughout all ages. ‘‘ Queen’s has 
a future.” We are glad that we have been privileged to 
witness, and, in some instances, to take part in this im- 
portant advance during our college days. The additions 
that have recently been mace to the professoriate is a 
matter for general congratulation. Each new appoint- 
ment, being made with a view of special fitness, and not 
from the force of extraneous circumstances, adds pro- 
portionately to the efficiency and usefulness of the in- 
stitution. 

But, just here, we hope to be pardoned for throwing 
out » suggestion, which interest in our college prompts us 
to make. We would suggest that the same principle of 
progress which has proved so beneficial in some depart- 
ments might be made universal in so far as all the Facul- 
ties are concerned. Let the advance be made along the 
whole line and then it will be much more effective. If 
some sections of the University grow apace, while others 
are allowed to become stunted by neglect, we shall soon 
have a monstrosity, and not the harmonious proportions 
of a healthy and vigorous organism. Why do we not 
hear of the appointment of a new professor in some de- 
partment of Theological science? The number of pro- 
fessors at present in this department is altogether inade- 
quate to the growing requirements. Students are leaving 
us year after year to study Theology where the teaching 
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staff is greater, at Jeast in point of numbers, This is a 
deplorable loss. It is too bad that after Queen’s has done 
the hard work of giving a student an Arts course, another 
college should have the honor of putting on the Divinity 
polish. And besides all this, it is nothing but right that 
some effort should be made in the direction indicated. A 
great part of the funds which constitute the Jubilee En- 
dowment was obtained from church people. Many of 
them gave under the impression that their.money went 
to train young men for the ministry. In being spent 
upon the Arts course exclusively it benefits the ministry 
only indirectly. We would urge upon the authorities an 
early and: favorable consideration of this matter. But, 
while we thus plead for an increase in the number of 
professors, it must not be inferred that more work would 
be desirable or profitable. Indeed we do not see how 
flesh and blood could endure more than is laid upon the 
poor student at present. Between attendance upon classes 
five hours daily, and essays, and homolies, and lectures, 
and popular sermons, and critical exercises with ad- 
ditions, and double-barrelled examinations, first in the 
college and then before Presbytery, and other vexatious 
items too numerous to mention, the Theological student 
has no easy time of it. Some people regard Divinity 
Hall as a kind of ‘Saints’ Rest.” Well, the saints may 
be there, but it isa mistake about the rest. No, please 
do not misunderstand me, it is not more work that we 
would advocate for those of our fellow-students who re- 
main, but lighter work for the professors, and the fresh- 
ness and variety that can be obtained only by a larger 


‘ number of teachers. 


And, now, dear old Queen’s, we must bid you farewell. 
You have done us good, for which we feel profoundly 
thankful. Accept this expression of our gratitude for ser- 
vices we can never repay. Within thy walls we have 
spent many and profitable hours. At thy shrine we have 
drunk freely from the fountain of knowledge. Thou 
hast fed us upon angels’ food. In the strength of that, 
food, and with the impetus of the inspiration we have 
received from thee, we go forth in the work of life. By 
earnest effort and honest work we hope to reflect credit 
upon our Alma Mater, and be a benefit to the world at 
large. Meanwhile, go on in thy beneficent work of train- 
ing up sons and daughters to be lights in the world. We 
shall gladly welcome every succeeding emanation from 
thy side as our fellow workers in the Master's service. 

Our honored professors, it is with feelings of deep sad- 
ness that we now leave you. In separating ourselves 
from your immediate oversight we are conscious of sor- 
row and loss. Patiently, yet firmly, have you led our 
slow and oft unwilling feet in the intricate paths of 
We have always found you ready 
and willing both to sympathise and to help. Under your 
direction we have delved deeply into the great mysteries 
of existence. By your generous aid, yet not without in- 
cessant toil, we have unearthed a heap of obstreperous 
Hebrew and Greek roots, evidently the ‘‘ survival of the 
fittest ” to plague the modern student. But we fear that 
the results of our laborious efforts will soon again be 
buried in deep forgetfulness. However, an impress has 
been made upon our minds and characters which no time 
can efface. © Frequently, too, have you entertained us by 
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the alternate inflation and explosion of the dogmatic 
heresies of the ages. From the ruins you have brought 
us to pick out the good and the true, and find their coun- 
terpart or place in the all embracing system of the Christ- 
ian religion. For these, and other higher services, we 
owe you such a debt of gratitude as words fail to express. 
Accept this humble tribute of thankfulness as we tender 
you a grateful and loving farewell. 

Fellow students, we have a word to say to you. The 
Athenian orator of old admonished his countrymen to 
abide faithfully to the customs of their ancestors, So do 
we to-day advise you to conserve all that is noble and 
elevating in collegiate practice. A custom that has be- 
come reverent from very age should not be lightly and 
thoughtlessly set aside. Depend upon it, there must be 
some good reason to recommend it, before it could sur- 
vive the keen, critical thoughtfulness of succeeding gen- 
erations of students. When any class undertakes to 
tamper with the unwritten laws and customs of college 
life, it thereby arrogates to itself the claim of being wiser 
and better than its predecessors. In view of the great 
number of clear-headed and noble men, who have gone 
forth from these halls, such a claim would be hard to sub- 
stantiate. We would, then, admonish you to pay due 
deference to established institutions. Class reunions and 
graduating dinners, and freshmen’s receptions, have their 
place in college lite. Specially appropriate and helpful 
is the time honored practice of the gathering of all the 
theological students around the festive board with a view 
to words of mutual admonition and encouragement. We 
are sorry that the custom has been departed from this 
year. We hope for its speedy revival, and for its perpet- 
uation throughout the future. In conclusion, dear fellow- 
students, we leave you under the care and influence of 
our common Alma Mater. You will be well attended. 
And when, like us, you ae permitted to go beyond the 
range of her immediate supervision, we shall give you a 
glad welcome in the open field of life. Till then, how- 
ever, we counsel you to be good boys and girls. For the 
present we bid you all a fraternal farewell 

Citizens of Kingston, we heg to take the present oppor- 
tunity of thanking you for the many kindnesses we have 
received from you during our Jong sojourn in your midst. 
You received us kindly and courteously into your sanc- 
tuaries, and entertained us hospitably at your homes. In 
taking leave of you we beg to ask for a continuation of 
your kind attention to each succeeding generation of stu- 
dents. We commend to you the guardianship of our 
Alma Mater. Many of you are deeply interested in her 
welfare. This has been shown by your liberal contribu- 
tions. But while the citizens in general have stood nobly 
by our college, one has far surpassed all the others in the 
extent of his generosity. The beautiful building now in 
course of erection will commemorate his name through- 
out the future. What more fitting memorial could there 
be of a good man than an institution thus devoted to the 
culture of the highest faculties in humanity? Who will 
come forward and do for Divinity what the late lamented 
John Carruthers has done for science? 





We would respectfully request those who 
have not yet paid their subscription to the 
Journal to do so at once, that they may not 
be troubled with duns auring the summer. 
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THE MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, 


The Annual Convention of Queen’s College M issionary 
Association was held in Convocation Hall on the evening 
of April 29th. Principal Grant oceupied the chair, The 
attendance was fair, but might have been larger. The 
meeting was a most interesting one, and the addresses 
were excellent, Rev. H. H. Scott, M.A. of Perth, the 
first speaker after referring to the rapid developement of 
missionary enterprise in all parts of the world gave a 
resuiné of the work done in Honan during the past year 
by our missionary, Dr. Smith. The prospects in Honan 
are encouraging. Mr, Scott read the following letter, 
which he had received from Dr. Smith: 

Licuine, Frn. 14, °90. 

Dear BRorHers :—Another year is almost gone and I 
have as yet very little to report to you. It will soon be 
a year and a half since I landed in this heathen land. 
During that time I have never been idle. I do not think 
Lever studied more faithfully and I am glad to suy that I 
am not at all discouraged with what 1 have done. 
Although I feel that I require, at least, as much more of 
the language as I now have in order to carry on my work 
successfully, yet 1 am glad to say that I can carry on 
dispensary work with ease, and converse and speak (I will 
not say preach) quite a little. A person may do a good 
deal of what people are pleased to call preaching without 
being able to answer questions or explain what he says. 
Then I have had many opportunities to study the people, 
which is ever so much more important than the language. 
Thave also tried to get an insight into the methods of 
the leading missionaries. I have questioned them closely 
regarding their failure and successes and I hope to 
profit by their experiences. There are a few things I. 
have learned: Ist. The great need of the gospel in this 
land. 2nd. The great need of men to proclainy this. 
glorious gospel. I mean men that are able to take their 
stand and hold their own with the best men at home. 
China would be better if there were fewer missionaries and 
nore real gifted consecrated men and women with a large 
share of common sense. 3rd. I have learned to put very 
little stress on numbers when speaking of work done. 
Numbers are very deceptive in counting convertsin Canada, 
but superlatively so in China, There ure three stages in 
every true missionary’s work: Ist. ‘‘ The gathering in. 
2nd. The weeding out. 3rd. The building up of the 
remnant.” Experience leads the missionary to propound 
the following question; ‘Whether it is better to spend 
five years in gathering in five converts, or to admit five 
each year, of whom after the weeding out process there 
remain some four or five at the end of the five years,” 
4th Ihave had the pleasure of meeting several natives 
who by the power of the gospel have been lifted out of 
their darkness, pride, selfishness and sin, and transformed 
into earnest, humble God fearing men and women. Yes, 
dear brothers, the gospel of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, is the only power which will raise China’s millions 
from their degradations and sin and make them sons of 
God I have already told you about my work in the dis- 
pensary in Chefoo and the number of patients I treated 
during the summer months, viz. : upwards of fifteen 
hundred. I landed in Lin Ching about the end of 
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November and since that date I have been settling and 
helping others to settle, and studying the language between 
times. We expect to start for another trip into Honan 
next week, We go by house-boat. Dr. McClure and 
Mr. McGillivray go to Chang-te-fu and Mr. Goforth and 
myself wre to visit Hsiun Hsien and Wei-nui-fu. We 
expect to remain in Honan about six weeks and then 
return. We hope and pray that God may open up the 
way for us to rent honses by next fall as we think by that 
time we will be able to carry on regular work fairly 
well We ask for your earnest prayers on our behalf. 
Tam glad that I am in China, and more-than pleased that 
I am the missionary of the students and alumni of Queen’s 
University. May God bless you one and all is the prayer 
of your missionaries in China. 
. Yours, sincerely, 

J, FrAzeER SMITH. 

Dr. Wardrope was the next speaker. He said that the 
great quickening in spiritual life going on in the Church of 
to-day naturally led to increased interest in missions 
Still the reapers are few compared with the vast harvest. 
The harvest is spoiling for lack of reapers. Christ’s 
coming is delayed. Three-fourths of the world is yet in 
darkness. The best men should be sent to the high 
places, i.e. to the heathen world. 

Short addresses were then given by Miss McKellar, 
M.D., and Miss Fraser, M.D. They spoke earnest words 
in behalf of mission work, both at home and in the 
foreign field. Miss McKellar leaves at once for London, 
Eng., where she will remain for some months taking an 
additional clinical course. She will leave for India next 
autumn. Miss Fraser appealed to the ladies of Kingston 
on behalf of the poor of the city, and especially those 
leaving. the hospital. 1t is no sacrifice to go to the foreign 
tield to give ourselves for Him who did-so much for us, 

Rev. A. Gandier, B.D., of Brampton, was the last 
speaker of the evening. He said there never were such 
opportunities as those afforded the young men of Cauada. 
Our work is in Canada We must prepare the way of 
the Lord in our vast Dominion. Our national life is just 
‘beginning. Our great North West is to be a vast centre 
of population. We asa Church must not let the work of 
missions fall behind the increasing population. The 
surplus population of China and Japan must find vent. 
They will pour themselves on our shores. The great 
struggle between heathenism and Christianity may be 
fought in our land. The Church should be strong and 
aggressive, and our growing nationality must be moulded 
aright. God has honored us iu giving us such large 
opportunities for good. We must not shrink from the 
responsibility. Never was there a time when it paid 
better to consecrate ourselves and our means to God. We 
have built a highway of commerce across our Dominion. 
May our Dominion be made a highway for the triumphal 
march of the Church of Christ. 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

The annual meeting of the Foreigr departinent of the 
Queen’s College Missionary Association was held on 
Wednesday morning, April 30th. The president, P. A. 
McLeod, M.A., occupied the chair. The report of the 
Foreign Mission Committee was heard. The amount paid 
by the students for Dr. Smith’s salary was $401. From 
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the alumni over $500 had been received. 
is a surplus after paying all expenses, yet it was thought 
essential that the whole salary paid Dr. Smith should be 
guaranteed by the students and alumni each year. The 
surplus arose chiefly because those who subscribed had 
paid two years before there was any drain on the funds 
in regard tosalary. Rev. J. G. Potter and A. Gandier, 
B.D., were placed on the committee instead of the retiring 
alumni. Mr. J. A. McDonald, the new president of the 
association, was then installed. 


LIST OF GRADUATES AND HONOR ROLL, 
SESSION 1889-90. 


ARTS. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
J. Binnie, Durham. 
N. Carmichael, Strange. 
W. Curie, Campbellford. 
PD. R. Drummond, Almonte. 
l. H. Farrell, Dundas. 
A. M. Fenwick, Kingston. 
S. H. Gardiner, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Frank King, Kingston. 
C. Hamilton, Stirling. 
F,. Heap, Lindsay. > 
J. Mills, Renfrew. 
R. S. Minnes, Kingston. 
P. A. McLeod, Dundas, P.E.I. 
William Nicol. 
J. A. Sinclair, Carleton Place. 
J. Snell, Dromore. 
T. L. Walker, Brampton. 
“BACHELORS OF ARTS, 
John Bell, Peterboro. 
F. M. Brown, Kingston. 
J. G, W. Brown, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
C. B. Burns, Halifax, N.S. 
Gordon F. Bradley, Lansdowne. 
C. H. Daly, Peterbaro. 
John Elliott, Brockville. 
A. Fitzpatrick, Pictou, N.S. 
Jennie Fowler, Kingston. 
A. Graham, Menie. 
W. J. Hayes, Glen Buell. 
John Lamont, Marsden, Que. 
T. G. Marquis, Chatham, N.B. 
John Millar, Kincardine. 
Neil McPherson, Bowmanville. 
J. F. Maitland, Birmingham, 
N. A. McPherson, Lancaster. 
C. O’Connor, Ottawa. 
G. Parmalee, Montreal. 
' J. Smellie, Brockville. 
Laura Shibley, Kingston. 
V. Sullivan, Kingston. 
W. Walkenshaw, Campbellford. 
Carrie Wilson, Kingston. 
Robert Young, Trenton. 
MEDALS. 
Prince of Wales’ gold medal in classics—F. Heap, 
Lindsay. 
Mayor’s gold medal in mathematics—J. Snell, Dromore. 


Though there’ 
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Silver medal in natural sciences—A. Fenwick, Kingston. 

Silver medal in chemistry—F. Pope, Elginburg. 

Silver medal in history—C. F. Hamilton, Stirling. 

Chancellor’s gold medal in English—C. F. Hamilton. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Foundation No. 1, senior Latin—G. F. 
Toronto. ; 

Foundation No. 2, senior Greek—R,. Laird, Sunbury. 

Foundation No. 3, senior English—Miss A. G. Camp- 
bell, Perth, 

Foundation No.4,junior Philosophy— D.Cameron,P.E.1. 

Foundation No.5, junior Physics—Miss. E. Reid, 
Kingston, and Miss A. Beveridge, Kingston, equal. 

Foundation No. 6, junior Mathematics—J. R. Fraser, 
Pictou, N.S. 

Cataraquai, junior Chemistry—G. E. Newman, Essex 
Centre. 


Macdonnell, 


HONORS, 

Latin—First class, F. Heap. 

Greek— First class—F. Heap. 

Mathematics—J. Snell, N. R. Carmichael. 

Philosophy, firsc class—J. A. Sinclair, J. Finlay. 

Chenistry, first class—F. J. Pope. 

History, first class—C. F. Hamilton, L, Shibley. 
Second class—J. Sinclair. 

Natural Science, first year, botany, first class—H. M. 
Baker ; second class, A. B, McIntyre, R. H. Cowly. 

Second year botany, first class—R. Lees, A. M. 
Fenwick. 

First year geology, firrst class—Miss H. Baker, A. B. 
McIntyre, V. Purdy. 

Second year, geology, first class—A. M. Fenwick, R. 
Lees. 

First year, zoology, first class—I, Wood, F. Hope, Miss 
H. Baker, E. Corkhill, C. Arthur, S. G. Morden, A. 
McIntyre, F. Lockhart. . 

Second year, zoology, first class—A. M. Fenwick, R. 
Lees, 

Botany in course x1v, first year, second class—C, Arthur, 
J. Bruels, 

Geology in course xiv, first year, second class-C. C. 
Arthur, 

Chemistry in course xiv, first year—C, Arthur, T. 
Lockhart. 

Chemistry in course x11, first year— V. Purdy, I. Wood. 

: PRELIMINARY HONORS, 

Mathematics, first class—J. A. Stewart, E. Reid, J. C. 
Gibson, P, Campbell ; second class, E. Ryerson, H. Hunter. 

Modern geometry, second class—J. Norris. 

Physics—W. A. McPherson, J. Boyle. 

Philosophy-—T. J. Thompson, G. Dyde. 

English, first class—C, F. Hamilton. 

Scientific paper—G. E. Newman and F. A. W. Ireland, 
equal ; J, O'Shea, W. F. Gillies, J. Downing. 

Honors on pass paper, over forty per cent.—-C. Webster, 
J. F. Smellie, H. 8S. McDonald. 

THEOLOGY. 

The following have this session finished their course in 
theology : 

Charles A. Campbell, Smith’s Falls. 

Peter A. McLeod, M.A , Dundas, P.E.I. 
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James Rattray, B.A., Melrose. 
Robert J. Sturgeon, B.A., Bradford. 
Edward G. Walker, B.A., Montreal. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Testamurs—Peter A. McLeod, M.A., Dundas, P.E.L ; 
Edward G. Walker, M.A., Montreal. 

Scholarships—Spence, value $60, for general proficiency 
in first year and tenable for two years—D, A. Drummond, 
M A., Almonte. 

Anderson, No. I, value $40, first year Divinity —James 
Binnie, M.A., Durham, Ont. 

Anderson, No. 2, value $40, second year Divinity—A. 
McKenzie, B.A., Tiverton, Ont. 

Anderson, No. 3, value $20, third year Divinity—R. 
J. Sturgeon, B.A., Bradford, Ont. 

Glass Memorial, value $30, Church History —David 
Strachan, B.A., Rockwood. 

Toronto, No. 1, value $30, second year Hebrew—J. M. 
McLean, B.A., Strathborne. . 

Toronto, No, 2, value $30, third year Hebrew and 
Chaldes—C. A. Campbell, Smith’s Falls. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, value $50, Old and New 
Testament exegesis—John Sharp, Wilberforce, Ont. 

Rankin, value $55, apologetics—P, A. McLeod, M.A,, 
Dundas, P.E.I. 


MEDICINE. 

DOCTORS OF MEDICINE. _ 
John Bell, Kingston. 
Miss M. Brown, Fingal. 
Thomas P. Camelon, Maple. 
Joseph 8. Campbell, Deseronto. 
W. A. Cameron, B.A., Perth. 
A. P. Chown, Kingston. 
E. M. Clerihew, Brockville. 
D. A. Coon, Elgin. 
D, Cunningham, Kingston. 
Miss C. Demerest, Napanee. 
A. F. Dixon, Sand Hill. 
J. W. Dixon, Greenbush. 
E, L. Dupuis, Kingston 
W. M. Earl, West Winchester. 
Miss W. G. Fraser, Montreal. 
Mrs. R. B. Funnell, Kingston. 
A. Gandier, Fort Coulonge, Que. 
W. A. Gray, Elliott. 
George Hayunga, Morrisburg. 
R. T. W. Herald, Medicine Hat, N. W. T. 
W. T. Holdcroft, B.A., Tweed. 
D. Kellock, Spencerville. 
G. D. Lockhart, Kingston. 
Miss M. McKellar, Ingersoll. 
J. McKenty, Kingston. 
W. A. Macpherson, Prescott. 
J.C. 8. Miller, Seattle, Washington Territory. 
C. F. Mitchell, Kingston. 
E. M. Morgan, Renfrew. 
G. J. Neish, Port Royal, Jamaica. 
H. H. Pirie, B.A., Dundas. 
J. N. Patterson, Greenbush. 
Leo Phelan, B.A., Kingston. 
8. D. Reid, Cardinai. 
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J. R. Shannon, B.A., Kingston. 
Samuel G. Todd, Kingston. 
Mrs. Hattie Walker, Pittsferry. 
T. E. Watts, Wolfe Island. 
HONOR LIST, 


Gold medal—A. Gandier, Fort Coulonge, Que. 

Silver medal—J. R. Shannon, B.A., Kingston. : 

Hospital surgeons—-Summer, William Kidd, Kingston ; 
winter, J. Oldham, Kingston, 
; Demonstrators— A. Carmichael, Spencerville, and Alfred 
Lockhart, Kingston. : 

Silver medal for the first year—R. S. Minnes, M.A., 
Kingston. 

A prize of $20, given by Dr. Rivers, of Oxford, Eng- 
land, for the best examination in medical jurisprudence 
and sanitary science, was awarded to Mi&s C. McCallum. 


LAUREATION DAY. 


As usual, the attendance at Convocation in the after- 
noon of the 30th was very large ; so many people in fact 
wished to witness the proceedings that long before the 
time for opening came the hall was filled to overflowing 
with citizens and friends of the students, and while they 
waited for the ceremonies to begin, they were regaled 
from time to time with choruses from the crowded 
students’ gallery. 

The meeting opened at 2:30, Chancellor Fleming pre- 
siding. On the platform, besides the members of the 
different Faculties of the University, were distinguished 
gentlemen from all over Canada, among whom were 
Judge McLennan of Brockville, Rev. Father Dawson of 
Ottawa, Rev. G. Milligan and Rev. D. J. Macdonnell of 
Toronto, Rev. Mr, Scott of Perth, Dr. Kingsford, the 
historian, of Ottawa, George Dawson of Ottawa, Mayor 
Drennan, Dr. Herald, Rev. Messrs, Carson, Carey, Mac- 
gillivray, Mackie, Sanderson, of Kingston, and many 
others, Rev, A. Gandier, of Brampton, acted as chap- 
lain of convocation and opened the proceedings with 
reading the Scriptures and prayer. The medals and 
scholarships won by the various students (whose names 
will be found in another column) were then presented 
amid appropriate remarks from the gallery, after which 
the ladies and gentlemen graduating this year in Theology, 
Medicine, Arts and Science went forward and were 
capped by the Chancellor, Prof. Dupuis, of course, doing 
the lassving. / 

Upon this lengthy but interesting ceremony being 
finished, Mr. George Dawson, of Ottawa, was presented 
by Dr. Dupuis as worthy to receive the degree of LL.D. 
from Queen’s, The professor gave a short sketch of the 
scientific work done by Mr. Dawson, showing the value 
of his geological researches and labors in our North West 
and in British Columbia. Dr. Williamson then presented 
‘Mr. Stephen Pope, Superintendent of Education in New 
Brunswick, as also worthy to be honored with the same 
degree, thereupon the degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon these two gentlemen, Mr. Dawson replying in a very 
neat address, which was listened to with very great 
attention. 

Rev. Father Dawson, a D.D. of Queen’s, was then 
introduced, and the venerable priest was received with 
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great applause He said that he felt the greatest pleasure 
in being present, and told of the many reasons why he 
experienced such pleasure on this oceasion, He finished 
by a splendid eulogy of the benefactors of Queen's, and a 
brilliant sketch of its steady growth through so much 
adversity. His last words were : ‘* Let me, in concluding, 
give utterance to my earnest wish that Queen’s may con- 
tinue to prosper as in the past, that it may be efticient as 
hitherto, and may command, as it now commands, the 
esteem and respect of all lovers of science and letters, 
disseminating far and wide, throughout the length and 
breadth of this vast continent of America, that knowl- 
edge and learning which give a decided superiority to the 
sons of Scotland and all other aduwmani of this University 
and kindred institutions, wherever their lot is cast.” 

Three brass tablets were then uncovered. The first, 
to the memory of the 600 who contributed $100,000 to . 
Queen’s during 1869-70 on the withdrawal of the annual 
graut by the Legislature, was unveiled by Rev. Dr. 
Campbell, of Montreal. In afew well chosen words he 
explained the reasons for erecting this tablet, and after a 
few reminiscences of the past, ended by noticing how 
fitting it was that the tablet should be under the portrait 
of the late Professor McKefras, who had been such a 
friend of Queen’s. 


The second tablet, commemorating those who con- 
tributed in 1878-9, was uncovered by Judge Maclennan, 
of Cornwall. He alluded to the crisis which took place 
in the affairs of Queen’s in the years nam ed, the resigna- 
tion of Principal Snodgrass through ill-health, and after- 
wards mentioned the selections of Principal Grant and 
Chancellor Fleming as affording two bright hours in the 
history of the University. Amid cheers, he spoke of the 
successful efforts of Principal Grant to have a new build. 
ing erected, and concluded by trusting that the college 
would long remain on the sound footing upon which it 
now stands. 


Dr. Kingsford, of Ottawa, made an able address while 
uncovering the brass in commemoration of the students 
who contributed to the jubilee fund. He strongly recom- 
mended every man to take a course in classics, Some 
might laugh at this, he said, and say that Jones and 
Sciles were educated in classics, but in his opinion Jones 
and Stiles would be greater nuisances than they were had 
they not that education. (Applause.) He gave the stu- 
dents some excellent advice and then the venerable his- 
torian retired. 


The students sang ‘“‘ For we are jolly good fellows,” and 
then Dr. Connell arose to respond in their behalf. He 
made a very neat speech. He said he represented a body 
whose hearts were altogether out of proportion to their 
means. (Cheers.) Thesame spirit animated the students 
of this year as possessed those of last year. ‘They were 
ready to help Queen’s all in their power. He could not 
refrain frem mentioning the name of Mr, Hastings Me- 
Farlane on this occasion, as he was the first student to 
suggest that the boys help Queen’s financially. The 
students were now ready to cry louder than ever, “ Long 


live Queen’s.” 


The benediction by the chaplain brought the proceed- 
ings in the hall to a close. 
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CARRUTHERS SCIENCE HALL. 


(Kingston News.) 


Yesterday another milestone was reached marking the 
sure and steady march of Queen’s College along the path 
of progress and towards that ideal after which many hope 
she may evermore strive, but which it is also hoped she 
may never think she has attained-~vertection. Yesterday 
was laid the foundation stone of a capacious aud much 
needed addition to the buildings on the campus, the John 
Carruthers Science Hall. 


Immediately after quitting Convocation’ Hall, the 
Chancellor, Principal, Professors and visitors went to 
where the hall is being built. A description of the build- 
ing has been given in a previous issue. 


Chancellor Fleming delivered the inaugural address. 
It ran as follows :— 


Ladies and gentlemen: We are assembled for the purpose 
of laying the corner stone of a building, which is much 
required by the developement of Queen’s University. 
The new hall and lecture rooms to be erected on this spot 
will not be completed a day too soon for the needs of this 
institution. That we are enabled to commence the build- 
ing we ure indebted to the liberality of one, who, while 
he lived was always a staunch friend of Queen’s. Itis 
with profound respect that I refer to the late Mr. John 
Carruthers, long well-known in this community. He 
first saw the light three quarters of a century ago in 
Scotland. He breathed the same air as Thomas Carlyle 
in Ecclefechan, where both wereborn. He came toCanada 
in 1838, and from that date until the day of his death, a 
little more than a year back, he had mainly been a resi- 
dent of this city. As time rolled on, Mr. Carruthers 
prospered, and he deserved to prosper. He was ener- 
getic, enterprising and public spirited. He was upright 
and conscientious. He was not only a successful business 
man ; he was a lover of his country and a ‘promoter of 
his country’s welfare. 

Again and again did Mr. Carruthers prove a warm 
and carnest friend of the University, his last benefaction 
being the sum of $10,000 to erect a Science Hall, and we 
are engaged in carrying out his wishes. When the 
building is completed we will be able greatly to extend 
the usefulness of Queen’s in the community as a seat of 
learning. 

We all hoped that Mr. Carruthers would have been 
spared to take part by his presence in the cere- 
mony for which we are assembled, but it had beeu decreed 
otherwise. Iam glad, however, that his eldest son is 
here, and I now have the great satisfaction, in the name 
of Queen’s University, to ask you, John Bell Carruthers, 
to lay the corner stone of this science hall, which will 
always bear your father’s name, 

May you, Sir, long be spared to point with pride, and 
may your children, and your children’s children point 
with pride, toa memorial of one who, although from 
another part of the broad Britannic Empire, proved him- 
self 4 good citizen, a true Canadian, and one worthy of 
the old land which gave him birth, May we all equal 
him in love of country, may we all imitate him in 
genuine goodness, and strive according to our means to 
excel him in good actions. (Loud applause.) 
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Mr. John Bell Carruthers then stepped to the front, 
and feelingly but briefly replied in the following words : 

Mr. Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen: I can assure 
you that I heartily thank the Chancellor for the kind 
words expressed by him regarding my late respected 
father. My father always took a warm interest in Queen’s 
and was ever ready.to do what was required of him to 
help along the college and encourage the higher education 
of yung men and women. On the athletic fleld of 
Queen’s he was generally found taking an active interest 
in all that was going on. I had hoped he would have 
been spared to do what I am going to do to-day, but as 
fate ordained otherwise, I feel proud, indeed, to lay the 
corner ‘stone of the John Carruthers Science Hall, a 
lasting monument to his name. ( theers, ) 

The dedication prayer was then offered up by the Rev. 
Mr McLean, of Belleville. 

The Rev. Mr. Milligan, of Toronto, was the next 
speaker. He spoke in glowing and most impressive 
words of Queen’s, ‘‘ past, present and future.” 

Principal Grant then sent, with head uncovered, ‘“Three 
cheers for her whose title our vollege bears.” Three 
hearty cheers were given for Her Gravious Majesty, 
‘*God Save the Queen” was sung, and the large assembly 
dispersed, knowing that another grand feather had been 
added to the cap of Queen’s, and that Kingston had 
scored oue more mark as the great promoter of the edu- 
cation of the youth of Canada. 

In the leaden box which was placed in the corner stone 
the following were deposited : The Jubilee number of the 
CoLLecr JourNAL, the April number of the same, the 
College Calendar for the year, an eulogium on Mr. Car- 
ruthers written by the Chancellor, the Whig of April 
30th, the Mews of April 30th. 

RE-UNION OF THE CLASS SOCIETY OF ‘89. 

A little over a year ago 4 meeting of the class of ’89 
was held to consider the proposition that a class society 
be formed after the plan of those of the large American 
universities. This it was unanimously decided to do, the 
society to consist not only of the graduates of ’89, but 
also of all those who during any period of their course 
had been admitted to the class. Accordingly, at the 
dinner held by the class on April 20th of last year, J. 
Binnie was elected president, and T. H. Farrell, secretary- 
treasurer, the latter office being a permanent one. 

The first re-union of the society took place on Apyil 
25th of this year, very neat and pretty cards having 
previously been sent to all the members of the society 
whose whereabouts were known. About twenty-two 
responded, several coming from a distance, viz., G. T. 
Copeland, B.A., Cornwall; J. M. Farrell, B.A., Smith’s 
Falls; W. Curl, B.A., Gananoque. In the evening all 
assembled at Hotel Frontenac, where a sumptuous dinner 
was partaken of, the private dining room having been 
very tastefully decorated for the occasion. The board 
was soon relieved of some of the good things, while 
pleasant conversation gave time for the digestive appar- 
atus to perform its function well. 

The chairs were then pushed back and the glasses 
with aqua pura, and the president in a 
neat speech welcomed all present, after which he pro- 
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posed the toist—‘‘Queen’s.” This toast was heartily 
drank and responded to. Other toasts followed in quick 
succession, interspersed with songs and choruses, J, A. 
Minues presiding at the piano. 

Probably the toasts best received were ‘Our Absent 
Members” and the ‘‘ Levanna Society.” 

The business of the society was then attended to. The 
constitution was revised and new officers appointed. The 
president announced that the class prize had not yet been 

* claimed and that it was still open to competition. ‘The 
new officers are : ‘ 

President--R. S. Minnes, M.A. 

Vice-Presidents—D, R. Drummond,.M. A., G. TT. 
Copeland, B, A. . 

After several songs and recitations, the toast ‘‘ Our 
Host” was proposed aud ably respended to by that 
gentleman. All then joined hands and sang ‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,” thus bringing to a close a very happy meeting. 

The next re-union takes place in Kingston two years 
hence. 


JUBILEE CLASS DINNER. 

On the evening of the eventful 30th, a convocation of 
the members of the senior year met in the City Hotel for 
a farewell chat together. We regret that owing to some 
misunderstanding we are unable, through lack of space, 
to give a full report of the speeches, ete., but it will 
suffice to say that a most harmonious and pleasant even- 
ing was spent by all, and full justice was done to the 
spread and to the various toasts A. M. Fenwick was in 
the chair and performed the duties of his office in a most 
satisfactory way. Tasteful ‘‘ Menu” cards, with the list 
of toasts, had been prepared; these the boys carried 
away, with the autographs of their dlass-mates, as me- 
mentoes of their four years’ intercourse. 

A class society was organized, of which N. R. Car- 
michael was elected president, and R. J. McKelvey, sec- 
retary. The class will meet a year hence on the evening 
of Convovation Day. 





OBITUARY. 

One of these dispensations of Providence by which we 
are made to realize that we are ‘‘ but mortals,” but the 
creatures of a day, has been visited upon us lately by the 
demise of one of the brightest and cleverest students that 
has ever graced the halls of the Royal. We refer to the 
death of Mr. W. A. Cook. By his removal the medical 
college has lost one of its brightest ornaments, the Y. 
M.C.A. its most energetic leader, and his native town the 
services of a truly noble and Christian man. 

Mr. Cook in the vigor of manhood and with all the 
energy of the faithful student entered upon his third ses- 
sion last October and being ambitious he entered into 
the competition for honors. But ere the termination of 
the race disease had entwined its fatal tendrils around his 
physical being, rendering him incapable of accomplishing 
all he had intended, but with that indomitable perse- 
verance 80 characteristic of him he redoubled his efforts 
with the result that when the exams. were over he was 
laid on a sick bed from which he never arose, but passed 
quietly away to a brighter and happier home, where he 
was fully prepared to go. 
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He was president of the Y.M C.A. and one of the fore- 
most in advocating reforms for the spiritual as well as the 
intellectual advancement of the Royal. A genial man, 
he was respected and beloved by classmates and professors 
alike and his death has truly cast a feeling of deepest sad- 
ness over the whole college. We extend our heartfelt 
sympathy to his parents in this the hour of their bereave- 
ment, 


Another lamb has been gathered into the fold by the 
loving Shepherd, to remain at rest on his bosom till the 
great trump shall sound. Our beloved Principal’s little 
son, George, after a long sickness, peacefully passed away 
on the morning of Tuesday, May 14th. He had been 
weakened by several more or less severe illnesses during 
the winter, and at last succumbed a victim to typhoid 
fever, despite the untiring care of his parents. Our 
deepest sympathy is extended to Dr. and Mrs. Grant in 
their sad bereavement. May He ‘‘ who doeth all things 
well” comfort and sustain them, 


PERSONALS. 
A. M. Fenwick, M.A., ’90, expects to spend this sum- 
mer preaching in the North West, somewhere this side of 
sundown. . 


We heartily congratulate Queen’s on the appointment 
of Mr. Fowler to the chair of Natural Science. We are 
sure that all those who have studied here under him will 
be most happy to hear of this, both for the sake of Mr. 
Fowler, and especially for the sake of the college. 

Weare pleased to see that H, A. Lavell, ’88, and F, 
King, ’89, have very successfully passed their first inter- 
mediate law exam., Harry’s name heading the list. 
What’s the matter with Queen’s ? 


Dr. Shannon leaves shortly for the Old Country, where 
he intends taking a post graduate course in the best medi- 
cal schools on the continent. 


We are pleased to learn that Mr. Maxwell, 87, has 
taken to himself a wife. He is now practising in To- 
ronto with good prospects. He and his bride have the 
very best wishes of the JouRNAL. 


Our congratulations are extended to Mr. Isaac Woods, 
B.A., and Mr. J. W. Campbell, who have been appointed 
lecturers in Chemistry and Botany respectively for the 
summer session. 

Dan. Drummond, our managing editor, after relieving 
Queen’s of considerable wealth, has cleared away out to 
the North West with his M.A. He will probably treat 
the natives of Brandon Presbytery to some cloquent dis- 
courses. 

We regret that want of space compels us to leave out 
the Ladies’ Corner in this number. 

By accident, we heard the other day that Dr. Gandier 
had gone and done it. As Gus was at one time a member 
of the JouRNAL staff, we could hardly believe that he 
would take such an important step without our permis- 
sion. Alas for human vanity! His better two-quarters 
is Miss Agnes Williams, daughter of Rev. T. G. Wil- 
liams, of Montreal. The doctor has settled in Merrick- 
ville, and we wish him and his wife all success and hap- 
piness. , 
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The village of Pontpool is honored by the presence 
throughout the summer of our distinguished editor, Jas. 
Binnie, M.A. We expect to see some of Jim’s sermons 
published some time in the best newspapers of the day. 

We are much pleased to be able to announce an ad- 
dition to the medical faculty, or at least a portion of it. 
We refer to the marriage of Dr. K. N. Fenwick to Miss 
Nettie Hamilton, of this city. Our congratulations and 
best wisnes are with the doctor and his bride. P.S.—-No 
cake has yet been received at the sanctum. 


Miss Minnie Chambers, ’91, is teaching this summer on 
Wolfe Island, We are thinking of attending school over 
there in a week or two. 


Donald McPhail, ’89, is attending to the spiritual wants 
of the people of Severn Bridge. We are glad to hear 
that he hag not deserted Queen’s, but will be with us 
next session, 


Jack Muirhead also took the train for Brandon, and we 
have no doubt that he will often amuse himself and others 
by singing “‘ The girl I left behind me.” 

Although nearly every other member of the JouRNAL 
staff has deserted the Limestone City, our business mana- 
ger and his assistant remain at their post. They are 
‘* At Home” every day to all persons wishing to pay their 
subscriptions. The day of grace is now past, and in a 
short time these noble men, assisted by the fighting editor, 
will go forth to do battle with non-subscribers. 

The Missionary Association of Queen’s is sending out 
‘and supporting this year five missionaries in the North 
West. They have also begun a mission in the city on 
Division street, Mr. J. D. Boyd, B A., is appointed to 
this work. 

Drs. Camelon, Campbell, Neish and Pirie iutend set- 
tling in Rochester, N.Y., and.in Medicine Hat, N.W.T., 
is already to be seen a shingle bearing the name of Dr, 
W. T. Herald, 

Col. Holdcroft, of the ’89-’90 detachment, is stationed 
at Deseronto, and will no doubt do well. 

Drs, Dixon, Patterson and Hayunga are attending the 
Polyclinic at New York, and we are glad to see that Dr. 
David Cunningham, of the same class, has settled in 
Kingston. 

“The services of Frank Hugo, ’92, have been engaged by 
the Thousand Island Steamboat Company for the boating 
season. He will act as purser on one of the company’s 
large steamers. 

During the summer months Amherst Island will have 
the services of Charles Daly, '90, who will assist the 
Rev. J. Cumberland. 

The following students are taking a summer session : 
B. F. Black, J. D. Bisonnette, B.A., J. W. Campbell, J. 
H. Cormac, J. Empy, J. Gibson, J. L. Gibson, J. Gil- 
fillen, A. Hague, M.A., E. Harrison, H. M. Jack, N. P. 
Joyner, J. Kirk, B.A, W. B..Kayler, W. Kidd, J..A. 
Lock, R. S. Minnes, M.A., J. Moore, H. Macdonald, J. 
KF. Murphy, D. N. McLennan, F. McCammon, B.A., M. 
Neville, J. Neish, A. C, Robertson, F. 8S. Ruttan, W. B. 
Skinner, V. Sullivan, J. Vallean, J. White, Miss Hous- 
ton, Miss Murray, Miss Ryan, Miss Skimmings, Miss 
Turnbull, Miss Weir, Miss E. Ward. 
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Mr. Sandford Fleming, C. M. G., Chancellor of Queen’s 
University, has just been honored in Europe in connec- 


_ tion with his valuable researches on time—the twenty- 


four hour system, etc.——by being elected an honorary 
fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of Vienna. 


McGill, at its last convocation, conferred an honorary 
degree on Lord Stanley, Governor-General of Canada and 
an LL.D. of Queen’s. 


The JournaL wishes the greatest success to all candi- 
dates for the Provincial Legislature, irrespective of party. 


Will those subscribers who have thus far neglected to 
send in their dofar please do so at once, and save the 
editor a great deal of trouble ? 


The Arts Y.M.C.A. purpose getting outa small pamph- 
let containing information concerning college societies and 
student life generally, at Queen’s, which will be sent to 
all who matriculate this summer. 


In speaking to the granting of the degree of M.A. to 
Mr. Wm. Nicol and Dr. 8S, H. Gardiner, Prof, Goodwin 
said as follows: ‘“ The Principal has asked me to mention 
the naines of two graduates who are to-day to receive the 
degree of Master of Arts. It is thought that these are 
worthy of special mention, because of the unusual char- 
acter of their theses, embodying the results of original 
scientific investigation. Mr. Wm. Nicol is granted the 
degree for a masterly dissertation on “ Canadian Crypto- 
gams.” In this thesis he shows a grasp of his subject and 
a patience of observation which entitle him to the highest 
praise. Dr, Sidney H. Gardiner has sent in a most 
valuable contribution to the science of Bacteriology. His 
original observations on these minute enemies (sometimes 
friends) of the ‘human species are well worthy of the 
honor which is to-day conferred upon him. We need a 
whole army of such experimenters and observers as Mr. 
Nicol and Dr. Gardiner in order to place Canada in her 
proper position with regard to science.” 





ANOTHER MEDICAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN. 


The success of women as medical practitioners is so 
natural and so unquestionablo that the project of a new 
medical school for women, under the countenance of well- 
known ladies in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston is not surprising.’ Schools heretofore established 
have been most efficient, and the project is in no sense an 
experiment. ‘Che proposition is to raise a fund of $200,000, 
to be offered to the trustees of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, in Baltimore, on condition that women whose 
previous training has been equivalent to that of the 
preliminary medical course of the university shall be ad- 
mitted to the achool on the same terms as men. The 
Baltimore ladies hope to secure $50,000; the local com- 
mittees in New York, Philadelphia and Boston $25,000 
each, and similar committees are to be named in Chicago 
and San Francisco. The contributions will be con- 
ditional upon the subscription of the whole amount and 
the acceptance of the conditions by the trustees. Miss 
Garrett, in Baltimore, has opened the subscription with 
$10,000, and Miss Hovey, in Boston, with the same sum. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


